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This Issue in Brief 


The American Bar Association Looks at Pro- 
bation—In August 1970 the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association approved the 
Standards Relating to Probation, one of the 15 
reports issued by the ABA covering the entire 
spectrum of the administration of criminal justice. 
Herbert J. Miller, reporter for the ABA’s Com- 
mittee on Sentencing and Review, comments on 
some of the highlights of the Standards relating 
to the nature of probation, the presentence investi- 
gation report, conditions of probation, methods of 
termination, and probation administration. The 
Standards are presented at the close of Mr. 
Miller’s article. He urges probation officers to play 
a prominent role in implementing the Standards. 


Rehabilitation: Rhetoric and Reality.—Pro- 
fessor Norval Morris and Research Associate 
Gordon Hawkins, both of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, are 
the coauthors of the widely read and provocative 
book, The Honest Politician’s Guide to Crime 
Control. We have asked them to summarize for 
us the high points of their chapter on Corrections 
which carries the same title as this article. They 
offer a program which, in their view, would bring 
corrections into the 20th century and would shape 
a “decent, humane, and community protective sys- 
tem” from what they regard as ‘our present 
inefficient, costly, and sometimes brutal squalor.” 


Group Procedures in Sentencing: A Decade of 
Practice—While attending the Pilot Sentencing 
Institute for federal judges in 1959, one of the 
judges of the United States District Court at 
Detroit was impressed by the group discussion 
of the judges in arriving at a meaningful and 
realistic sentence for specific cases under con- 
sideration. Returning to his court, he discussed 
his observations with his fellow judges who for 


some time had been concerned about the disparity 
in sentences occurring within the District. The 
result was the establishment in 1960 of the first 
sentencing council in a federal court. Charles T. 
Hosner, chief probation officer for the Detroit 
court, tells us about the experience and accom- 
plishments of the Council over the past decade. 
He gives special attention to the benefits derived 
by the probation officers through their relation- 
ships with the judges in the sentencing process. 


Work Hard and Hope for a Miracle, Too.—An 
effective program for delinquent boys, asserts 
Henry Kelley, assistant superintendent at the In- 
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dustrial School for Boys at Shirley, Massachusetts, 
should consider “what the boys are like.” Mr. 
Kelley focusses on some of the problems, needs, 
and concerns confronted by boys at a training 
school. We try to help a boy achieve years of 
maturity in a matter of months, he emphasizes, 
and at times it may be short of a miracle to make 
up for what he has lost in his growing-up years. 


Criswell House: An Alternative to Institutional 
Commitment for the Juvenile Offender.—John M. 
Flackett, professor of law at Boston College, and 
coauthor Mrs. Flackett, remind us that correc- 
tional authorities are divided as how best to deal 
with the juvenile delinquent. But most agree, they 
state, that alternatives to the traditional forms 
of incarceration are desirable. The authors relate 
what Florida’s Division of Youth Services is doing 
in establishing a variety of state-supported half- 
way houses to meet the needs of the younger 
offender and describe the program at Criswell 
House where an estimated 80 percent of the grad- 
uates are making satisfactory community ad- 
justments. 


Institutional Innovation in Juvenile Correc- 
tions—In January 1969 the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons opened its new Youth Center at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. The 350-capacity institution 
incorporates the latest ideas in correctional design 
and treatment. It resembles a modern college cam- 
pus and is a self-sufficient community. Its pro- 
gram differs considerably from traditional cor- 
rectional philosophy and practice. The focus is on 
the individual, his needs, and his potential. Roy 
Gerard, director of the Youth Center, describes 
the Center’s physical facilities and explains its 
treatment program. 


Royal Oak’s Experience With Professionals 
and Volunteers in Probation.—Since 1960 the use 


of volunteers, particularly in juvenile and adult 
misdemeanant courts, has grown dramatically. It 
is estimated that as many as 1,000 courts today 
are utilizing the concept of direct citizen partici- 
pation in rehabilitative services. Judge Keith J. 
Leenhouts, a pioneer in the volunteer movement, 
delineates for us the experience of the Royal Oak 
(Michigan) Municipal Court in the use of volun- 
teers who work in cooperation with the profes- 
sionally trained probation officer. He cites some 
of the pitfalls to guard against and offers guide- 
lines on how to establish and operate a volunteer 
court program. 


New Developments in the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons Addict Treatment Program.—With the 
passage of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
(NARA) of 1966, the responsibility for the treat- 
ment of persons convicted in federal courts was 
placed with the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The 
Bureau’s NARA program was described for us 
in the June 1969 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. We 
have asked the authors of the present article to 
report to our readers on the current status of the 
program and to assess the program’s achievements 
to date. 


Pretrial Release: A Survey of Alternative 
Practices.—In this article Mr. Paul Wice and Dr. 
Rita James Simon of the University of Illinois 
analyze three types of bail systems: (1) the tra- 
ditional system; (2) the reform system such as 
that instituted by the Vera Foundation in New 
York City; and (3) the so-called Illinois 10 Per- 
cent Deposit Provision. From their study the 
authors conclude that bail reform can work for 
the benefit of the defendant without causing un- 
due harm to society and that the Illinois system 
not only releases the largest number of defend- 
ants, but also removes the bondsman from the 
judicial scene. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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considering the formulation of standards 
covering the entire spectrum of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. In 1964 funds were 
obtained to finance the studies. A 16-member 
Special Committee on Standards for the Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice was made responsible 
for the overall supervision and coordination of 
the project. To conduct the studies and provide 
tentative drafts for Special Committee and ABA 
consideration, seven advisory committees were 
appointed: Police Function; Pre-Trial Proceed- 
ings; Prosecution and Defense Functions; Crimi- 
nal Trial; Sentencing and Review; Fair Trial 
and Free Press; and Judges Function.2? Fifteen 
reports have been issued. 

With the exception of the Standards Relating 
to Probation,* Electronic Surveillance (Tentative 
Draft, June 1968), and Police Function (in pro- 
cess), the Standards are directed primarily to 
lawyers and judges. This basic thrust is reflected 
in the membership of the Special Committee, the 
advisory committees, and the reporters conduct- 
ing the research.® 


|: 1963 the American Bar Association began 


Background of the Probation Standards 
The membership of the Advisory Committee on 


1 Mr. Miller is also Reporter for the American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Sentencing and Review (Standards Relating to Probation). 

2 For a more detailed description of Committee operations see Brat- 
ton, Standards for the Administration of Criminal Justice, 10 Nat. 
Resource J. 127 (1970). 

8 For information about copies of these reports write the American 
Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. Copies cost 
$2 for individual volumes or $1 per volume for 10 or more copies. 

* American Bar Association Project on Standards for Criminal Jus- 
tice, Standards Relating to Probation, 110 pp. (Approved Draft, August 


0). 

5 The only reporter who is not a lawyer is Herman Goldstein, 
(Advisory Committee on the Police Function), professor of police 
science at the University of Wisconsin, formerly administrative assist- 
ant to O. W. Wilson, former chief of Chicago Police. 

6 Hon. Simon E. Sobeloff, Chairman, United States Circuit Judge, 
Fourth Circuit (Chief Judge, 1958-64); James V. Bennett, Director, 
United States Bureau of Prisons, 1937-64; C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Law, Rutgers University Law School; Richard E. Gerstein, 
State Attorney, Eleventh Judicial Circuit of Florida, since 1957; Jack 
P. F. Gremillion, Attorney General of Louisiana, since 1956; Hon. 
Florence M. Kelley, Administrative Judge, Family Court, City of New 
York; Hon. Theodore B. Knudson, Chief Judge, District Court of Min- 
nesota (Minneapolis); Hon. Edwin M. Stanley, Chief Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Middle District of North Carolina; 
William F. Walsh, practicing lawyer; Herbert Wechsler, Professor of 
Law, Columbia University Law School; Hon. Luther W. Youngdahl, 
United States District Court Judge for the District of Columbia. 

7 In the Standards Relating to Sentencing Alternatives and Pro- 
cedures the Committee discussed sentences not involving confinement 
and in a general way procedures for revocation or modification of such 
a sentence. (§§ 2.3, 5.5, and 6.4). In addition, Part IV covers the 
presentence report, including the time of its preparation, disclosure, and 
additional services (of a diagnostic nature). 


The American Bar Association 
Looks at Probation 


By HERBERT S. MILLER 
Deputy Director, Institute of Criminal Law and Procedure, Georgetown University Law Center! 
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Sentencing and Review, which was responsible 
for the report on probation, is a faithful mirror 
of membership generally on all advisory commit- 
tees, being made up of judges, prosecutors and 
defense attorneys, and several law professors.® It 
will be noted that only James V. Bennett (a 
lawyer) had operational experience in corrections. 

Discussions on probation began after the Com- 
mittee completed its report on standards relating 
to Appellate Review of Sentences (Approved 
Draft, February 1968) and had largely completed 
its work on Sentencing Alternatives and Pro- 
cedures (Approved Draft, August 1968). The 
Committee believed that probation was sufficiently 
important to warrant separate consideration.’ 

Using the report on Sentencing Alternatives as 
a starting point, Part I, General Principles, breaks 
new ground in approaching probation as a sen- 
tence just like any other sentence. Part II, The 
Presentence Report, affirms the purpose of the 
presentence report—primarily for the use of the 
judge—and delineates material which could be 
included therein. Part III, Conditions of Proba- 
tion, outlines how conditions of probation should 
be prescribed and modified, and contains guide- 
lines as to the kinds of conditions which may be 
imposed. In Part IV, Termination, the standards 
recommend early termination and a method by 
which collateral effects of a criminal record can be 
mitigated. In Part V, Revocation of Probation and 
Other Sanctions, emphasis is placed on alterna- 
tives to revocation, which is to be invoked as a 
last resort. Counsel is recommended for the 
probationer in all revocation cases and proceed- 
ings based solely upon the alleged commission 
of another crime prior to its disposition are 
discouraged. 

Part VI represents a departure from other 
reports released by the Special Committee on 
Standards for Criminal Justice. It not only dis- 
cusses the role of probation officers, but also 
examines problems in administering probation 
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departments and recommends standards covering 
personnel and the services they perform.® 

Because the terrain was unfamiliar, special 
efforts were made to contact professionals in the 
field : 

(1) Members of the Committee used their wide 
contacts in the criminal justice system to get 
reactions on matters before the Committee. 

(2) The reporter contacted a number of pro- 
bation departments to obtain reactions and re- 
search reports. He also met with a group of 
professionals for a detailed review of proposed 
standards and commentary.® 


Thrust of the Standards 


Section 1.3, Criteria for Granting Probation, 
states that probation should be the sentence unless 
certain negative findings are made by the court. 
This supports the Committee view that probation 
should be the starting point in judicial reasoning 
about a specific sentence. 

Another feature of Section 1.3 is the require- 
ment that in arriving at a sentence the court 
consider available institutional and community 
resources, as well as the crime and the background 
of the offender. In addition Section 2.3 (ii) (G) 
and (1) calls for the presentence report to include 
information about the community to which the 
offender would return and describe relevant ser- 
vices available to him. The thrust of these stand- 
ards is to give the court data on factors directly 
related to the community needs of the potential 
probationer and the services that could serve 
those needs. In part it reflects the expansion of 
community services now being made available to 


8 The hesitancy in exploring administrative and personnel aspects 
of probation was offset by the feeling that probation is an adjunct to 
the judicial function and because a substantial number of probation 
departments are locally administered. For instance, many large states 
have locally administered probation services (California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas). In others with state administered probation systems the larger 
metropolitan counties may still be locally administered (e.g., Hennepin 
County in Minnesota and Milwaukee County in Wisconsin). 

® Present for this review were F. Lovell Bixby, former Consultant 
on Probation, Administrative Office of New Jersey Courts, and former 
Commissioner of the New Jersey Department of Corrections; Paul W. 
Keye, Commissioner of Corrections, Minnesota, formerly Director of 
Court Services for the Hennepin County District Court, Minnesota; 
Richard A. Chappell, former Chairman of the United States Board of 
Parole and former Chief of the Federal Probation Service; Robert L. 
Carter, Division of Research, Washington State Department of Cor- 
rections, formerly Research Criminologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and former United States probation officer in the 
Northern District of California; Robert L. Smith, Deputy Chief, Divi- 
sion of Corrections, Department of Youth Authority, former probation 
and parole officer in California, and Project Director for the Board of 
Corrections Probation Study (1964); Vincent O’Leary, professor at the 
School of Criminal Justice, New York State University, Albany, 
formerly Assistant Director (Corrections) of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Justice. John A. Wallace, Director of the 
New York City Probation Department, separately examined the 
material. 

1° The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice had this to say about the typical offender in the 
United States: “The offender . . . is likely to be a member of the 
lowest social and economic groups in the country, poorly educated 
and perhaps unemployed, unmarried, reared in a broken home, and 
to have a prior criminal record.” The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society 44 (1967). 


disadvantaged persons, some of whom may have 
criminal records.’° 

Section 6.2(i), Supervision of Probationers, 
further stresses the importance of community 
services and facilities, relating them directly to 
the supervisory role of probation departments. It 
recommends that where feasible, branch probation 
offices should be located in the community; that 
helping services should be obtained from com- 
munity facilities in appropriate cases; and that 
where necessary, probation personnel should ac- 
tively intervene with such facilities on behalf of 
their probationers. This standard is the result of 
findings that many offenders have difficulty in 
effectively coping with some conditions of pro- 
bation. They may be intimidated by the central 
probation office located in an official governmental 
building. Similarly, they, as disadvantaged per- 
sons, may feel inadequate when dealing with a 
particular community service available. They may, 
therefore, require direct aid from the probation 
department in obtaining assistance which could 
enhance the chance of successful probation. 

What these standards emphazise is the proba- 
tion officer’s role in relation to the community in 
which his probationers live and the diverse ser- 
vices that may be available. It may require a 
renewed effort on the part of probation de- 
partments to reach out into the community as 
they have never done before. 

Conditions of probation are discussed system- 
atically, perhaps for the first time, in Part III 
and Section 5.1 of the Standards. Several im- 
portant points emerge. First, the sentencing court 
must conscientiously impose the conditions as 
they relate to the circumstances of each case and 
not in a routine fashion. Second, while the pro- 
bation officer must have flexibility in interpreting 
conditions, in no circumstances should court- 
imposed conditions be so loose that in fact the 
probation officer decides what conditions are perti- 
nent and applicable. Third, conditions should be 
subject to modification in appropriate cases, and 
the probationer should feel free to request a 
clarification or change. Finally, enforced com- 
pliance or modification of conditions is preferred 
to revocation, which should be used as a last 
resort. 

Perhaps of most interest to probation officers 
is the material contained in Part VI, Probation 
Department Administration, Services and Per- 
sonnel. The first issue for the Committee was the 
administrative structure of probation depart- 
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ments and their relationship to other criminal 
justice agencies (Section 6.1). The Committee was 
cognizant of the debate on whether probation de- 
partments should be part of a comprehensive 
corrections department or should be locally super- 
vised by the courts. A perusal of studies on the 
subject convinced the Committee that adequate 
probation services could be provided under diverse 
structures, but that the state must set standards 
and provide methods and means through which 
these standards could be enforced. The commen- 
tary offers examples of ways in which some states 
have formulated and implemented standards." 

Section 6.4, Appointment of Probation Per- 
sonnel, of the Standards recommends that in local 
systems judges should appoint the chief proba- 
tion officer. The standard also explicitly states 
that the chief probation officer should make all 
appointments of probation personnel in accord- 
ance with the merit system and provide for tenure 
and removal only after a hearing before an ap- 
propriate body. This standard recognizes a key 
role for judges in setting broad policies but also 
recognizes that the chief probation officer must 
be the chief administrator with responsibility for 
staffing the department. 

Section 6.5, Qualifications for Probation Officers 
and Other Personnel, makes one key departure 
from accepted standards. The usual standard re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree and a year of graduate 
study, or as a substitute 1 year of paid full-time 
casework experience under professional super- 
vision in a recognized social agency.!? Section 6.5 
would authorize part-time or summer work to be 
considered and expands the kind of employment 
which would fulfill the work requirement to in- 
clude not only casework but counselling, com- 
munity or group work in a recognized social, 
community, correctional, or juvenile agency deal- 
ing with offenders or disadvantaged persons. The 
Committee felt that many community programs 
sponsored by federal and state governments and 
foundations indicate that disadvantaged persons 
may need a wide variety of community-oriented 
services which can effectively be offered by per- 
sons with diverse backgrounds. 


11 See Standards 
August 1970). 

12 See the Correctional Standards selected by the Special Committee 
on Correctional Standards for the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice in Task Force Report: 
Corrections 207 (1967). 

_ 18 Some states have begun revising their rules of criminal procedure 
in light of the standards adopted by the American Bar Association. 

14 As of late 1969, many standards had been cited in 94 federal 
and state appellate courts. See Kirshen, Appellate Court Implementation 
of the Standards for the Administration of Criminal Justice, 8 Am. 
Crim. L.Q. 105 (1970). 


Relating to Probation 17-79 (Approved Draft, 


Section 6.5 also recommends that the staff in- 
clude persons who may lack professional qualifi- 
cations but have backgrounds similar to those of 
the probationers themselves. This standard stems, 
in part, from Committee findings that substantial 
research and experimentation have begun to rec- 
ognize that the conventional social work back- 
ground does not always equip probation officers to 
relate to the offender group. Moreover, much of 
the research and experimentation indicated that 
those with similar backgrounds, operating under 
professional supervision, might provide the kind 
of communication now missing, and might even 
excel in certain semiprofessional tasks. 

Section 6.6 makes clear that enhanced edu- 
cational opportunities for nonprofessionals and 
professionals alike are essential for probation 
departments to effectively function in the rapidly 
changing world in which we live. 

The above discussion emphasizes the approach 
found in almost all of the standards which have 
been published, that of delineating roles played 
by the participants in a rapidly changing crimi- 
nal justice process. In some instances the stand- 
ards codify roles which have been established by 
custom, practice, and law and in others point up 
new directions concerning roles being played or 
to be played in the future. 


Implementing the Standards 


The Standards Relating to Probation may or 
may not become binding upon probation systems 
or departments. Nevertheless, their dissemination 
(about 12,000 copies of the Standards have been 
published and distributed) and the inclusion of 
the standards in their entirety in this publication 
assures widespread knowledge of their content. 
Through the American Bar Association and its 
Sections on Judicial Administration and Criminal 
Law efforts are being made to gain wide 
understanding of the standards and their 
implementation.! 

The judiciary may play several important roles 
in achieving implementation of these standards. 
First, the appellate courts may cite them in ap- 
propriate cases.‘ Second, judges may play an 
active role in obtaining community backing for 
better probation services. 


Judges should take the lead in explaining and inter- 
preting the purpose of probation, the success that it 
does and can enjoy, and its lower costs, both social and 
financial. Judges should also encourage their probation 
departments to undertake programs to inform the com- 
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munity the and of I submit that in the hands of probation person- 
. . Judges and their probation personnel shou . * * 

make themselves available to speak before citizen groups nel these standards provide a previously unavail- 

and professional, business, labor and other organiza- able weapon in the struggle to achieve adequate 


tions to explain the attributes and needs of probation . . 
services. (Standards Relating to Probation. 74) probation services. I encourage you to use them. 


STANDARDS RELATING TO PROBATION* 


PART I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
1.1 Nature of sentence to probation. 


(iii) it would unduly depreciate the seriousness of 
the offense if a sentence of probation were imposed. 


(a) The legislature should authorize the sentencing 
court in every case to impose a sentence of probation. 
Exceptions to this principle are not favored and, if 
made, should be limited to the most serious offenses. 

(b) In this report the term “probation” means a 
sentence not involving confinement which imposes con- 
ditions and retains authority in the sentencing court 
to modify the conditions of the sentence or to resentence 
the offender if he violates the conditions. Such a sen- 
tence should not involve or require suspension of the 
imposition or the execution of any other sentence. 

(c) Upon a sentence to probation, the court should 
not be required to attach a condition of supervision by 
the probation department if in its judgment supervision 
is not appropriate for the particular case. 

(d) The court should specify at the time of sentencing 
the length of any term during which the defendant is 
to be supervised and during which the court will retain 
power to revoke the sentence for the violation of specified 
conditions. Neither supervision nor the power to revoke 
should be permitted to extend beyond a legislatively 
fixed time, which should in no event exceed two years 
for a misdemeanor or five years for a felony. 

(e) A sentence to probation should be treated as a 
final judgment for purposes of appeal and similar pro- 
cedural purposes. 

(f) Upon revocation of probation the court should 
have available the same sentencing alternatives that 
were available at the time of initial sentencing. The 
court should not foreclose any of these alternatives be- 
fore revocation. 


1.2 Desirability of probation. 


Probation is a desirable disposition in appropriate 
cases because: 

(i) it maximizes the liberty of the individual while 
at the same time vindicating the authority of the law 
and effectively protecting the public from further 
violations of law; 

(ii) it affirmatively promotes the rehabilitation of 
the offender by continuing normal community contacts; 

(iii) it avoids the negative and frequently stultify- 
ing effects of confinement which often severely and 
unnecessarily complicate the reintegration of the of- 
fender into the community ; 

(iv) it greatly reduces the financial costs to the 
public treasury of an effective correctional system; 

(v) it minimizes the impact of the conviction upon 
innocent dependents of the offender. 


1.3 Criteria for granting probation. 


(a) The probation decision should not turn upon 
generalizations about types of offenses or the existence 
of a prior criminal record, but should be rooted in the 
facts and circumstances of each case. The court should 
consider the nature and circumstances of the crime, the 
history and character of the offender, and available insti- 
tutional and community resources. Probation should be 
the sentence unless the sentencing court finds that: 

(i) confinement is necessary to protect the public 
from further criminal activity by the offender; or 

(ii) the offender is in need of correctional treat- 
ment which can most effectively be provided if he is 
confined ; or 


_* Approved by the House of Delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
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(b) Whether the defendant pleads guilty, pleads not 
guilty or intends to appeal is not relevant to the issue 
of whether probation is an appropriate sentence. 


PART II. THE PRESENTENCE REPORT 
2.1 Availability and use. 


(a) All courts trying criminal cases should be sup- 
plied with the resources and supporting staff to permit 
a presentence investigation and a written report of its 
results in every case. 

(b) The court should explicitly be authorized by 
statute to call for such an investigation and report in 
every case. The statute should also provide that such 
an investigation and report should be made in every 
case where incarceration for one year or more is a 
possible disposition, where the defendant is less than 
[21] years old, or where the defendant is a first offender, 
unless the court specifically orders to the contrary in 
a particular case. 


2.2 Purpose of report. 


The primary purpose of the presentence report is to 
provide the sentencing court with succinct and precise 
information upon which to base a rational sentencing 
decision. Potential use of the report by other agencies 
in the correctional process should be recognized as a 
factor in determining the content and length of the 
report, but should be subordinated to its primary pur- 
pose. Where the presentence investigation discloses in- 
formation useful to other correctional agencies, methods 
should be developed to assure that this data is made 
available for their use. 


2.3 Content, scope and length of report. 


Presentence reports should be flexible in format, re- 
flecting differences in the background of different 
offenders and making the best use of available resources 
and probation department capabilities. Each probation 
department should develop gradations of reports between: 

(i) a short-form report for primary use in screening 
offenders in order to assist in a determination of when 
additional and more complete information is desirable. 

Short-form reports could also be useful in courts 

which do not have adequate probation services; 

(ii) a full report, which normally should contain 
the following items: 

(A) a complete description of the offense and the 
circumstances surrounding it, not limited to aspects 
developed for the record as part of the determina- 
tion of guilt; 

(B) a full description of any prior criminal 
record of the offender; 

(C) a description of the educational background 
of the offender; 

(D) a description of the employment back- 
ground of the offender, including any military 
record and including his present employment status 
and capabilities; 

(E) the social history of the offender, including 
family relationships, marital status, interests and 
activities, residence history, and religious affiliations; 

(F) the offender’s medical history and, if de- 
sirable, a psychological or psychiatric report; 

(G) information about environments to which 
the offender might return or to which he could be 
sent should probation be granted; 

(H) supplementary reports from clinics, insti- 
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tutions and other social agencies with which the 
offender has been involved; 

(1) information about special resources which 
might be available to assist the offender, such as 
treatment centers, residential facilities, vocational 
training services, special educatonal facilities, re- 
habilitative programs of various institutions to 
which the offender might be committed, special 
programs in the probation department, and other 
similar programs which are particularly relevant 
to the offender’s situation; 

(J) a summary of the most significant aspects of 
the report, including specific recommendations as to 
the sentence if the sentencing court has so requested. 

A special effort should be made in the preparation of 
presentence reports not to burden the court with irrel- 
evant and unconnected details. 


2.4 When prepared. 


(a) Except as authorized in subsection (b), the pre- 
sentence investigation should not be initiated until 
there has been an adjudication of guilt. 

(b) It is appropriate to commence the presentence 
investigation prior to an adjudication of guilt only if: 

(i) the defendant, with the advice of counsel if he 
so desires, has consented to such action; and 

(ii) adequate precautions are taken to assure that 
nothing disclosed by the presentence investigation 
comes to the attention of the prosecution, the court, 
or the jury prior to an adjudication of guilt. The 
court should be authorized, however, to examine the 
report prior to the entry of a plea on request of the 
defense and prosecution. 


2.5 Availability of report; challenge of its contents. 
Standards dealing with the disclosure of the pre- 
sentence report and the resolution of controversy as to 
its accuracy are developed in the separate report of 


this Advisory Committee on Sentencing Alternatives 
and Procedures. 


PART III. CONDITIONS OF PROBATION 


3.1 Imposition and implementation of conditions. 


(a) All conditions of probation should be prescribed 
by the sentencing court and presented to the proba- 
tioner in writing. Their purpose and scope and the 
possible consequence of any violations should be ex- 
plained to him by the sentencing court or at an early 
conference with a probation officer. 

(b) Probation officers must have authority to imple- 
ment judicially prescribed conditions; but the conditions 
should be sufficiently precise so that probation officers 
do not in fact establish them. 

(c) The probationer should have the right to apply 


to the sentencing court for a clarification or change of 
conditions. 


3.2 Nature and determination of conditions. 


(a) It should be a condition of every sentence to 
probation that the probationer lead a law-abiding life 
during the period of his probation. No other conditions 
should be required by statute; but the sentencing court 
should be authorized to prescribe additional conditions 
to fit the circumstances of each case. Development of 
standard conditions as a guide to sentencing courts is 
appropriate so long as such conditions are not routinely 
imposed. 

_(b) Conditions imposed by the court should be de- 
signed to assist the probationer in leading a law-abiding 
life. They should be reasonably related to his rehabilita- 
tion and not unduly restrictive of his liberty or incom- 
epg with his freedom of religion. They should not 

so vague or ambiguous as to give no real guidance. 

(c) Conditions may appropriately deal with matters 
such as the following: 

(i) cooperating with a program of supervision; 
(ii) meeting family responsibilities ; 
(iii) maintaining steady employment or engaging 
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or refraining from engaging in a specific employment 

or occupation; 

(iv) pursuing prescribed educational or vocational 
training; 

(v) undergoing available medical or psychiatric 
treatment; 

(vi) maintaining residence in a prescribed area or 
in a special facility established for or available to 
persons on probation; 

(vii) refraining from consorting with certain types 
of people or frequenting certain types of places; 

(viii) making restitution of the fruits of the crime 
or reparation for loss or damage caused thereby. y 
(d) Conditions requiring payment of fines, restitu- 

tion, reparation, or family support should not go beyond 
the probationer’s ability to pay. 

(e) The performance bond now authorized in some 
jurisdictions should not be employed as a condition of 
probation. 

(f) Probationers should not be required to pay the 
costs of probation. 


3.3 .Modification and termination of conditions. 


Conditions should be subject to modification or termi- 
nation by the court. All changes in conditions should be 
presented to the probationer in the manner prescribed 
in section 3.1 of this Report. Where the proposed modi- 
fications would result in a form of confinement as a 
condition of continued probation, the probationer should 
be afforded the procedural rights set forth in Part V of 
this Report. 


PART IV. TERMINATION 


4.1 Satisfactory completion of probation term. 

It should be provided that probation automatically 
terminates upon the successful completion of the term 
set by the court at the time of sentencing. It is never- 
theless desirable that the fact of termination be recorded 
in an order of the court, a copy of which should be 
furnished to the probationer. 


4.2 Early termination. 


The sentencing court should have the authority to 
terminate probation at any time. Such authority should 
be exercised prior to the term fixed in the original 
sentence if it appears that the offender has made a 
good adjustment and that further supervision or en- 
forced compliance with other conditions is no longer 
necessary. 


4.3 Criminal record. 


Every jurisdiction should have a method by which 
the collateral effects of a criminal record can be avoided 
or mitigated following the successful completion of a 
term on probation and during its service. 


PART V. REVOCATION OF PROBATION AND 
OTHER SANCTIONS 


5.1 Grounds for and alternatives to probation revocation. 


(a) Violation of a condition is both necessary and a 
sufficient ground for the revocation of probation. Revo- 
cation followed by imprisonment should not be the dis- 
position, however, unless the court finds on the basis 
of the original offense and the intervening conduct of 
the offender that: 

(i) confinement is necessary to protect the public 
from further criminal activity by the offender; or 

(ii) the offender is in need of correctional treat- 
ment which can most effectively be provided if he is 
confined ; or 

(iii) it would unduly depreciate the seriousness of 
the violation if probation were not revoked. 

(b) It would be appropriate for standards to be form- 
ulated as a guide to probation departments and courts 
in processing the violation of conditions. In any event, 
the following intermediate steps should be considered 
in every case as possible alternatives to revocation: 
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(i) a review of the conditions, followed by changes 
where necessary or desirable; 

(ii) a formal or informal conference with the pro- 
bationer to reemphasize the necessity of compliance 
with the conditions; 

(iii) a formal or informal warning that further 
violations could result in revocation. 


5.2 Arrest of probationers. 


(a) Formal arrests of probationers for the alleged 
violation of conditions of their probation should be pre- 
ceded by the issuance of an arrest warrant based upon 
probable cause that a violation has occurred. Arrests 
without a warrant should be permitted only when the 
violation involves the commission of another crime and 
when the normal standards for arrests without a warrant 
have otherwise been met. 

(b) Probation officers should not be authorized to 
arrest probationers. 


5.3 Proceedings following commission of another crime. 

A revocation proceeding based solely upon commission 
of another crime ordinarily should not be initiated prior 
to the disposition of that charge. However, upon a 
showing of probable cause that another crime has been 
committed by the probationer, the probation court should 
have discretionary authority to detain the probationer 


without bail pending a determination of the new criminal 
charge. 


5.4 Nature of revocation proceedings. 


(a) The court should not revoke probation without 
an open court proceeding attended by the following 
incidents: 

(i) a prior written notice of the alleged violation; 
(ii) representation by retained or appointed coun- 
sel; and 
(iii) where the violation is contested, establishment 
of the violation by the government by a preponderance 
of the evidence. 
Sentence should be imposed following a _ revocation 
according to the same procedures as are applicable to 
original sentencing proceedings. 

(b) The government is entitled to be represented by 
counsel in a contested revocation proceeding. 

(c) As in the case of all other proceedings in open 
court, a record of the revocation proceeding should be 
made and preserved in such a manner that it can be 
transcribed as needed. 

(d) An order revoking probation should be appealable 
after the offender has been resentenced. 


PART VI. PROBATION DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SERVICES AND PERSONNEL 


6.1 Legislative responsibility ; administrative structure. 

(a) Legislative bodies should appropriate sufficient 
funds so that all trial courts administering criminal 
justice will have adequate probation services and per- 
sonnel in order to implement properly the standards 
developed in this Report. 

(b) It is appropriate for probation services to be ad- 
ministered at either the state or local level, but in no 
event should control be vested in an agency having 
prosecutorial functions. 


6.2 Establishing minimum standards. 

Minimum standards for probation services should be 
formulated and enforced by an appropriate state agency 
and should be applicable to all probation departments 
within the state. In addition to the standards recom- 
mended in this report, the following general principles 
are important in developing minimum standards: 

(i) Supervision of probationers. 

There should be a sufficiently low average caseload 
to provide adequate supervision for probationers 
and to encourage the development of variable case- 
loads for different types of offenders and assign- 
ment techniques which will maximize the benefit 


of offered supervision. In appropriate cases, super- 
vision should be supplemented by group counseling 
and therapy programs. Where feasible, branch pro- 
bation offices should be located in the community 
in which probationers live so as to meet more 
effectively the demands of supervision. To comple- 
ment supervision, helping services should be ob- 
tained from community facilities in appropriate 
cases and, where necessary, probation personnel 
should actively intervene with such facilities on be- 
half of their probationers; 

(ii) Research and statistics. 

Accurate and uniform records and _ statistics 
should be available as a foundation for research into 
sentencing criteria and probation department pro- 
grams. Continuous research and evaluation, in- 
volving a cooperative effort among operations and 
research personnel, should be an integral part of 
probation departments; 

(iii) Working conditions. 

To help achieve the standards recommended in 
this Report, probation personnel should have ad- 
equate office space, clerical assistance and conference 
facilities. 


6.3 Collateral services. 


In appropriate cases, probation departments should 
be prepared to provide additional services which may 
be foreign to the traditional conceptions of providing 
presentence reports and supervising convicted offenders. 
Examples of such additional services include the prep- 
aration of reports to assist courts in making pretrial 
release decisions and assistance to prosecutors in divert- 
ing selected charged individuals to appropriate non- 
criminal alternatives. 


6.4 Appointment of probation personnel. 


(a) Responsibility for appointing chief probation of- 
ficers in local probation departments should reside solely 
in the chief judge of the court or an appropriate judicial 
body. Consideration should be given to the creation of 
an agency or committee to advise in recruiting and 
screening chief probation officers. Such a committee 
should consist of representatives of government, the 
judiciary, the bar, and the community. 

(b) Chief probation officers should make all appoint- 
ments of probation personnel in accordance with a merit 
system. After a probationary period, tenure should be 
granted and removal permitted only after a hearing 
conducted by a civil service commission or other career 
service organization. 


6.5 Qualifications for probation officers; other personnel. 


(a) The educational and occupational requirements 
for probation officers should be possession of a bachelor’s 
degree supplemented by: 

(i) a year of graduate study in social work, cor- 
rections, counseling, law, criminology, psychology, 
sociology, or related fields; or 

(ii) a year of full-time casework, counseling, com- 
munity or group work experience in a recognized 
social, community, correctional or juvenile agency 
dealing with offenders or disadvantaged persons, or 
its equivalent as determined by the hiring agency. 
(b) A significant number of probation officers in a 

department should have graduate degrees in one of the 
subjects enumerated in this section. 

(c) While the core of any probation department 
should be professionally educated and trained personnel, 
it is desirable that the staff include individuals who may 
lack such professional qualifications but have back- 
grounds similar to those of the probationers themselves. 
In addition, in appropriate cases citizen volunteers 
should be used to assist probation officers. 


6.6 Education and training. 


(a) Fellowships for graduate study should be made 
available to probation officers and college graduates 
interested in probation. In addition, probation officer 
trainee programs combining work and education should 
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be established for high school graduates and college 
students. 

(b) In-service education and training programs should 
be jointly planned and developed by appropriate state 
agencies, universities, and local probation departments. 
In state and larger local probation departments, im- 
plementation of these programs should be made a full- 
time responsibility. 


6.7 Salaries of probation personnel. 


(a) Entry salaries should be competitive with entry 
salaries offered in related fields such as welfare, educa- 
tion, and community action programs. 

(b) Salaries should be structured so that promotion 
to an administrative or supervisory job is not the only 
means of obtaining a higher salary. Merit pay increases 
should be available for outstanding job performance, 
advanced academic achievement, or completion of special 
in-service training. 


Rehabilitation: Rhetoric and Reality 


By NORVAL MORRIS AND GORDON HAWKINS 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, The University of Chicago* 


about 1.3 million offenders on an average 
day; it has 2.5 million admissions in the 
course of a year; its annual budget is over a 
billion dollars, of which well over half goes to 
feed, clothe, and guard adult criminals in prisons 
and jails. The facilities, programs, and personnel 
of the correctional systems are badly overtaxed. 
Moreover, assuming that present trends in courts 
and convictions continue, the system will in the 
future, unless policies are radically changed, have 
to face even more extreme pressures. 
Imprisonment remains the core of the system, 
and, as Hans Mattick pointed out, “the genius of 
American penology lies in the fact that we have 
demonstrated that eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury methods can be forced to work in the middle 
of the twentieth century.” 
There are 25 prisons in the United States over 
a hundred years old. Sixty-one prisons opened 
before 1900 are still in use. Inside these fortress 
structures only a small fraction of those confined 
are exposed to any kind of correctional service 
other than restraint. As for the local jails which 
handle those awaiting trial and misdemeanants, 
these were described by a task force of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission as “generally the most 
inadequate in every way .... Not only are the 
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* Norval Morris is Julius Kreeger Professor of Law 
and Criminology at the University and Director of its 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice. Gordon Hawkins 
is Senior Lecturer in Criminology at the University of 
Sydney (Australia) and Research Associate at the Center. 

This article is adapted from Chapter 5 of The Honest 
Politician’s Guide to Crime Control, copyrighted 1970 and 
published by the University of Chicago Press and written 
by the authors of this article. In that book a complete pro- 
gram of crime control is offered and defended less dog- 
matically, it is believed, than in the necessarily brief 
excerpts from the chapter on corrections here presented. 


great majority of these facilities old but many 
do not even meet the minimum standards in 
sanitation, living space, and segregation of dif- 
ferent ages and types of offenders that have ob- 
tained generally in the rest of corrections for 
several decades.” 

Our program thus addresses an antique, over- 
loaded, neglected, expensive, cruel, and inefficient 
“correctional” system. Hence, our edicts: 


1. The money bail system shall be abolished. All but 
the small number of offenders who present high risk 
of flight or criminal acts prior to trial shall be granted 
pretrial release upon such conditions and restrictions 
as the court may think necessary and with stringent 
penalties for failure to appear. 

2. Unless cause to the contrary can be shown, the 
treatment of offenders shall be community-based. 

3. For a felony no term of imprisonment of less than 
1 year shall be imposed by the courts. 

4. All correctional authorities shall develop com- 
munity treatment programs for offenders, providing 
special intensive treatment as an alternative to 
institutionalization. 

5. All correctional authorities shall make an im- 
mediate start on prison plans designed to reduce the 
size of penal institutions, develop modern industrial 
programs, and expand work release, graduated release, 
and furloughs for prisoners. 

6. All state and federal laws restricting the sale of 
prison-made products shall be repealed. 

7. All local jails and other correctional facilities in- 
cluding probation and parole services shall be inte- 
grated within unitary state correctional systems. 

8. All correctional authorities shall recruit additional 
probation and parole officers as needed for an average 
ratio of 35 offenders per officer. 

9. Parole and probation services shall be made avail- 
able in all jurisdictions for felons, juveniles, and such 
adult misdemeanants as need or can profit from them. 
10. Every release from a penal institution for felons 
and for such categories of misdemeanants as the cor- 
rectional authorities see fit shall be on parole for a fixed 
period of between 1 and 5 years. 


The Custodial Function: Bail 


A primary function of the jail remains, as it 
has always been, the custody of persons pending 
trial; so that the bulk of the jail population is 
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made up of unconvicted defendants. A large pro- 
portion of these, from 40 to 60 percent, will later 
be released without being convicted. In addition to 
those found not guilty and released, there are 
large numbers who on conviction are given shorter 
terms than they have already served while await- 
ing trial or are placed on probation rather than 
imprisoned. The majority of the persons thus de- 
tained are there because they cannot pay bail. 

Justice and economy demand that there should 
be a substantial increase in the proportion of ac- 
cused persons released pending trial. Quite apart 
from the costs in terms of human suffering and 
the wastage of human resources involved in need- 
less pretrial detention, the cost in terms of money 
is enormous. We must reduce pretrial detention 
to the minimum by abolishing money bail and 
releasing all defendants save the few for whom 
detention is essential in the interests of the 
community. 

It has been argued against our plan for the 
abolition of money bail that it would be improper 
to empower magistrates and judges to jail only 
defendants they believe to be dangerous on the 
ground that reliable methods for predicting dan- 
gerousness have not been developed. But judges 
at present commonly set high money bail as a 
means of keeping in jail persons they fear will 
commit crimes if released before trial, although 
the only recognized constitutional purpose of the 
bail system is ensuring appearance at trial. Fur- 
ther, judges are no better qualified to predict 
nonappearance than to predict dangerousness, al- 
though the whole bail system postulates their 
ability to do so. Research which has already begun 
on identifying the factors relevant to the risk of 
flight before trial should be continued and inten- 
sified, and further research is certainly necessary 
to discover the factors bearing on the likelihood 
of persons’ committing various offenses while re- 
leased pending trial. This does not mean, however, 
that we can afford to preserve the present largely 
ineffective, highly inequitable, and almost crim- 
inally wasteful bail and detention system until 
those researches have been completed. 


The Correctional Function 


There is a marked tendency for some of the 
experts in the field of corrections to declare flatly 
that imprisonment has failed. Others have been 
more cautiously agnostic and have said merely 
that we know nothing about the effectiveness of 
imprisonment. It is necessary therefore, first of 


all, to say something about this prevailing pes- 
simism or skepticism, to consider how far it is 
rationally justified or to what extent it may be due 
to the demise of exaggerated hopes and the frus- 
tration of ideals. One source of disaffection is 
easy to identify. The President’s Commission Task 
Force Report on Corrections states : “The ultimate 
goal of corrections under any theory is to make 
the community safer by reducing the incidence of 
crime.” But at a time when the incidence of crime 
does not appear to have been reduced—rather the 
reverse—and the community certainly doesn’t feel 
safer, this “ultimate goal’? seems to be receding 
rather than coming closer. So, not surprisingly, 
some persons have assumed that all our correc- 
tional programs have failed. 

About this two things need to be said. In the 
first place the incidence of crime is not simply a 
function of penal practice. There is no evidence 
that the volume or rate of crime is so related to 
penal policy that it is dependent upon and varies 
with changes in correctional programs and prac- 
tices. But there is considerable evidence that the 
amount and rates of crime are related to such 
factors as the density and size of the population; 
the age, sex, and race composition of the popula- 
tion; the strength and efficiency of the police 
force; and many other factors outside and beyond 
the control of penal administration. To attribute 
an increase in crime to penal policy is therefore 
like holding an umbrella responsible for the rain- 
fall. Nevertheless the principal function of the 
prison is the treatment of convicted offenders, the 
declared purpose of that treatment being to pre- 
vent the offender from offending again. And this 
means that in one respect, at least, it is possible 
to talk meaningfully about the effectiveness of 
imprisonment. For the effectiveness of the prison 
system as a crime control agency in relation to 
the offenders who have been processed through it 
is, to a degree, measurable. 

Here, too, it is frequently and quite confidently 
asserted that we have failed. “Between 60 percent 
and 70 percent of the men who leave prison come 
back for new crimes,” says John Bartlow Martin. 
Where what Daniel Glaser in The Effectiveness 
of a Prison and Parole System (1964) calls ‘‘the 
legend that two-thirds return to prison” origi- 
nated is not known. Possibly it started in this 
methodologically confused way. Most prison popu- 
lations include about two-thirds who have been 
in prison before. It is easy but wrong to conclude 
that prisons therefore have a 60- to 70-percent 
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failure rate. The prison is a sample grossly skewed 
by recidivists. Much lower failure rates can pro- 
duce a prison population where two-thirds are 
ex-prisoners; prison is in large part a collection 
of its own failures. 

The kind of rigorous studies necessary to de- 
termine the extent to which released prisoners in 
the United States return to prison have not been 
done. Those studies which have attempted to fol- 
low releasees suggest on the contrary that about 
two-thirds do not return. One of the principal 
conclusions of Glaser’s study is that “in the first 
two to five years after their release, only about 
a third of all the men released from an entire 
prison system are returned to prison.” In view of 
the fact that many studies have shown that a 
3-year followup accounts for about 90 percent of 
the probable future returns to prison, Glaser’s 
findings suggest that it is unwise to dismiss pris- 
ons as complete failures. 

On the other hand, neither can one say that 
their effectiveness has been demonstrated. The 
two-thirds “success” rate, a figure which inci- 
dentally also holds for the English prison system, 
no doubt masks a great deal of “spontaneous 
remission” in cases where the experience of im- 
prisonment was irrelevant to later lawful behavior 
and conceivably more rigorous followup studies 
would uncover a good deal more postrelease crim- 
inality than the rather crude methods so far 
employed. 

However that may be, it leads us to consider a 
deeper source of disquiet and cynicism—the fact 
that there is some evidence to support what 
Nigel Walker calls “the hypothesis of the inter- 
changeability of penal measures.” This is the 
hypothesis that of the offenders who do not repeat 
their offenses after a given type of sentence all 
but a very few would have refrained similarly 
after most other kinds of sentence—in other 
words, that for most offenders penal measures 
are interchangeable. There is no reason, however, 
why these findings should be regarded as depres- 
sing or should give rise to cynicism. 

The similarity between the reconviction rates 
of offenders despite differences in their sentences 
is not really very surprising. “Treatment” in penal 
institutions generally consists of little more than 
variations in the conditions of custody, and pro- 
bation rarely involves more than cursory super- 
vision. It would be surprising if either proved a 
significant influence on conduct. 

It is, of course, understandable that anyone 
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committed to belief in the superiority of a par- 
ticular penal method should feel ‘some chagrin. 
But for an objective observer there are positive 
inferences to be drawn for social policy which, 
to a large extent, counterbalances any negative 
implications. For the interchangeability hypoth- 
esis indicates that one of the major penological 
problems of our time—overcrowding, shortages 
of adequate staff and equipment, and all the social 
and economic costs of maintaining penal institu- 
tions—can be drastically reduced without any in- 
crease in reconviction rates simply by sentencing 
fewer offenders to imprisonment. 


Community Treatment 


In the light of our phenomenal ignorance, what 
rational strategy is possible? The first point to 
note is that our ignorance is not total. Three prop- 
ositions advanced by Leslie Wilkins in a survey 
he did in 1967 for the Council of Europe entitled 
“The Effectiveness of Punishment and Other 
Measures of Treatment” are directly relevant to 
policy making in this field: 

1. Humanitarian systems of treatment (e.g., proba- 
tion) are no less effective in reducing the probability 
of recidivism than severe forms of punishment. 

2. Money (if not souls) can be saved by revised 
treatment systems. The cheaper systems are more often 
than not also more humanitarian. 


3. Much money is wasted in many countries by the 
provision of unnecessary security precautions. 


One of the most striking pieces of evidence 
which would support those propositions is an 
impressive attempt at controlled experimenta- 
tion in the correctional field: the California Youth 
Authority’s Community Treatment Project, now 
in its eighth year. The saving in public money 
is certainly substantial. The cost of the California 
Community Treatment Project per youth is less 
than half the average cost of institutionalizing an 
offender. Moreover, the program is now handling 
a group larger than the population of one of the 
new juvenile institutions that the California Youth 
Authority is building. An investment of some $6- 
to $8-million is thus obviated. At the same time 
the program offers not merely “equal protection 
to the public” but also, at less than half the price, 
much more effective protection than the tradi- 
tional methods. 

It is true that there are always likely to be 
offenders who because of the nature of their of- 
fenses (e.g., gross cruelty, violence, or sexual 
molestation) will have to be imprisoned if only 
because the community would not accept their 
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release. And in some cases involving multiple 
offenses or serious, persistent recidivism institu- 
tionalization may offer the only effective protec- 
tion for society. But, as the President’s Crime 
Commission reported, “for the large bulk of of- 
fenders . . . institutional commitments can cause 
more problems than they solve. 

Our edict dealing with the development of com- 
munity treatment programs also reflects our 
judgment that, in regard to the general deterrence 
question, it is better in the present state of know]l- 
edge for the penal system to concentrate on the 
task of making the community safer by prevent- 
ing the actual offender’s return to crime upon his 
release than to pursue the problematic preclusion 
of offenses by others. This does not mean that 
the general preventive aspect of penal policy is 
to be disregarded. But over a wide area it is likely 
that the shame, hardship, and stigma involved in 
arrest, public trial, and conviction are the princi- 
pal elements in both individual and general de- 
terrence rather than the nature of the sentence 
or the disposition of offenders. We must not 
habitually and thoughtlessly override the im- 
mediate object of preventing the offender from 
repeating his offense by assumptions of the ef- 
ficacy of punishments on deterring potential 
imitators. 


Institutional Treatment 


We have argued that one of the principal prac- 
tical implications of our discussion is that the 
enormously expensive and clumsy machinery of 
imprisonment is today relied on excessively and 
that its use could be drastically curtailed with 
great advantage in terms of financial, social, and 
human costs. This is not a revolutionary theory. 
Indeed today it would be widely accepted as a 
truism of sound sentencing practice that a prison 
sentence should be imposed only when no altern- 
ative punishment is reasonably appropriate. This 
approach to sentencing has received a most in- 
teresting formulation in the sentencing provisions 
of the American Law Institute’s Model Penal 
Code. The code specifically directs the court not 
to impose a sentence of imprisonment unless it 
is of the view that such a sentence is necessary 
for the protection of the public. The code further 
provides that for a felony no term of imprison- 
ment of less than 1 year shall be imposed by the 
court. This is, of course, not a technique for in- 
creasing the duration of prison sentences, though 
it may in occasional cases have that effect; the 
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theory is that if a court does not think the crime 
or the criminal merit or require a prison sentence 
of at least a year’s duration then punishment other 
than imprisonment should be imposed. In England 
—and the story is substantially the same in most 
countries—only about 1 in every 30 of those con- 
victed by the criminal courts is sentenced to pri- 
son; if only indictable offenses are considered, less 
than 1 in every 5 so convicted is imprisoned. As 
the excellent sentencing handbook prepared by the 
Home Office for the use of the courts puts it: 
“Imprisonment is thus increasingly coming to be 
regarded as the sentence to be imposed only where 
other methods of treatment have failed or are 
considered inappropriate.” 

Nevertheless the fact remains that although 
the prison or penitentiary as we know it will al- 
most certainly have followed the death penalty, 
banishment, and transportation into desuetude 
before the end of the century, institutional con- 
finement in some form will remain necessary for 
some offenders. The kinds of diversification and 
modification in the prison system which will de- 
velop cannot be planned in detail or predicted with 
certainty. In a dynamic situation it is unwise to 
attempt to impose final lines of development, but 
some forms of innovation and variation are al- 
ready in evidence. Moreover, change is essential. 
Worldwide experience with all “total institutions,” 
prisons and mental hospitals alike, reveals their 
adverse effects on the later behavior of their in- 
mates. For some time, therefore, experimental 
development has been taking place, tending 
toward the eventual elimination of prison in the 
form we now know it. 

That form is, in outline: a walled institution 
where adult criminals in large numbers are held 
for protracted periods, with economically mean- 
ingless and insufficient employment, with voca- 
tional training or education for a few, with rare 
contacts with the outside world, in cellular condi- 
tions varying from the decent to those which a 
zoo would not tolerate, the purposes being to lead 
the prisoners to eschew crime in the future and 
to deter others of like mind from running the risk 
of sharing their incarceration. It is confidently 
predicted that before the end of this century 
prison in that form will become extinct, though 
the word may live on to cover quite different 
social organizations. 

This is not, of course, advocacy of a general 
“gaol delivery.” Prison, the basic sanction of crim- 
inal justice, must be preserved until its alterna- 
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tives and its modifications are demonstrably of 
greater social utility. In our present ignorance 
of the effectiveness of our armory of punishments 
against criminals and of their educative and de- 
terrent effects on the community, experimentation 
cannot be precipitate, and penal reforms within 
the walls remain an important aim. What is sug- 
gested is that the variations and modifications of 
prison are already at a stage where their recogni- 
tion as such is necessary. We deal here with a few 
aspects of that experimentation which merit fur- 
ther development. 

The open institution plays an increasingly im- 
portant part in the prison systems of the world, 
for long-term and short-term prisoners, for the 
unconvicted and the convicted, for the duration of 
confinement, and as a release measure. Its role 
must be expanded. Likewise, though it would be 
unwise to turn our prisons into mental hospitals, 
there is a proportion of prisoners for whom effec- 
tive treatment can be given only in an institution 
which in its routine, purposes, and techniques is 
closer to a mental hospital than to a prison. Hence 
institutions like Patuxent in Maryland, Grendon 
Underwood in England, and Herstedvester in Den- 
mark are the shape of the future for, say, 10 per- 
cent of prisoners now in our security institutions. 

One aspect of the work in the Danish institu- 
tion, Herstedvester, leads helpfully to a further 
variation or mutation on prison. The period that 
criminals actually spend in Herstedvester has 
been steadily reduced over the years until now the 
norm is less than 2 years. At a rough estimate, 
the norm of “time in” for similar criminals in 
England and Australia would be 4 years, and in 
America 7 years. The period and intensity of 
supervision is, however, much greater after the 
prisoner leaves Herstedvester than is the after- 
care supervision following imprisonment in most 
other countries, and there is a much higher like- 
lihood of the criminal’s return to Herstedvester 
for misbehavior or difficulty in social adaption 
short of crime. If necessary, those paroled from 
Herstedvester are helped and supported in the 
community, supervised and controlled, for many 
years; the period in the institution is merely a 
part of the overall correctional effort, institutional 
and in the community, and in duration it is often 
the lesser part. 

A similar idea is to be seen also in the reorgani- 
zation of the Swedish correctional system,* with 


* See “‘Lessons from the Adult Correctional System of Sweden,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1966. 
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the administrative consolidation of probation, 
prison, and aftercare services, regionalization, 
flexibility of release and transfer procedures, and 
a deliberate plan to make the prison term merely 
a part of the correctional plan and to reduce the 
period of imprisonment. Such plans are creating, 
in effect, a new short-term imprisonment, with 
surveillance and support in the community there- 
after, instead of the former protracted prison 
sentences. 

No matter how modified, prison remains ex- 
pulsion from the group. It is a banishment. And it 
is a strange and inefficient banishment since there 
is normally a return; a new and meaningful life 
is not possible in the place to which the criminal 
is banished, and life there tends to sever his 
cultural roots and to cripple him socially and 
sometimes psychologically for his return. 

Other modifications of the prison are also taking 
place, however, and these have as their purpose 
the reduction of the degree and duration of banish- 
ment, the diminution of the social isolation of 
prison, and the preservation of the familial and 
social ties which are so important to a law-abiding 
life. Some of these modifications are home leave, 
working out, day leave, furloughs to find employ- 
ment, unrestricted correspondence, frequent visits 
by family and approved friends, and halfway 
hostels as release procedures. 

There is a conflict inherent in our prison pur- 
poses. As a deterrent punishment we impose social 
isolation and at the same time we aspire to influ- 
ence the prisoner to reformation; yet experience, 
and such evidence as we have, leads inexorably to 
the view that in the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of the prisoner’s familial ties, and the preser- 
vation and creation of other social links with the 
community, lies our best hope for his avoiding 
crime on release. We must, in our own interests, 
preserve and nourish his family and community 
relationships. 

Letters to and from family and friends have 
been treated as rare privileges; the advanced cor- 
rectional administrators of the world now regard 
letters as necessities of rehabilitation, and pathetic 
arguments about the administrative problems of 
censoring so many letters are quickly met. Like- 
wise, visits are moving from rare privileges to 
essential and reasonably frequent therapeutic 
opportunities. 

Some countries develop systems of home leave, 
allowing all but a few prisoners regular home 
leave after part of their sentence has been served. 
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Such systems start as a release procedure but 
work their way back into the prison regime; they 
start as a privilege allowed to the younger pris- 
oners and develop into a wise rehabilitative pro- 
cess applicable to most prisoners. Home leave 
must be used in our penal system, not for reasons 
of sentimentality but because it better protects the 
community and maximizes the chances of reform 
by preserving the prisoner’s familial and desirable 
community relationships. When allied with some 
indefiniteness in the duration of the sentence, the 
regular testing of fitness for release by a home- 
leave program is obviously sound community pro- 
tection. 

Similar pressures lie behind “day leave” in the 
Scandinavian systems and behind “working out” 
as it develops in several regions of the world. 
Part-time imprisonment thus stands both as an 
alternative to prison and as a modification of 
prison. 

Yet even when reduction of the social isolation 
is achieved there are a number of features of the 
prison system which demand urgent attention; 
the problem of providing effective prison indus- 
tries is one of them. In the vast majority of cor- 
rectional institutions penal work programs are 
small and inefficient and involve repetitious drudg- 
ery with outdated equipment. The President’s 
Crime Commission found that idleness was the 
“prevailing characteristic of most American pri- 
sons and jails.” A number of state and federal 
laws restricting the sale of prison-made products 
have helped to ensure the continuance of this 
situation. 

Such legislation represents a pernicious per- 
version of public policy. It is based on the un- 
acceptable premise that when a person is convicted 
of a crime and sent to prison he ceases to be a 
citizen. The threat to organized labor or business 
interests in the community by prison industry is 
minuscule. The extent of the demoralization en- 
tailed in keeping prisoners in a state of workless, 
infantile dependency is incalculable. The develop- 
ment of prison industries can provide not only 
for the habilitation of inmates to constructive 
and rewarding employment but also provides op- 
portunities for training in vocational skills. That 
effective prison industries can be developed has 
been demonstrated by the success of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc. A better model for state 
systems possibly, because of the scale of opera- 
tions, might be the Swedish work program where 
the penal administration slogan is: “First build 


a factory, then add a prison to it.” Soon in this 
country we must experiment with the full wages 
prison, since the logic behind it is compelling. 
Another respect in which American prisons are 
deficient and indeed represent dangerous anach- 
ronisms is in their size. Forty years ago the 
American Prison Association warned that no 
prison should contain more than 1,200 inmates. 
Today not only do some 45 American penal insti- 
tutions contain more than that number but there 
are also a number of prisons such as the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson, San 
Quentin in California, and the Ohio Penitentiary 
at Columbus which hold more than three times 
that number. Yet even 1,200 inmates would be 
regarded as far too many by most penologists 
today. The British Howard League for Penal Re- 
form has stated that 150 is the optimum size and 
the energetic and imaginative Swedish director- 
general of prisons, Torsten Eriksson, regards 60 
inmates as the maximum desirable population for 
a penal institution! Be that as it may, our insti- 
tutions are grossly too large. There is little point 
in arguing the merits of this; few will disagree. 
It is the question of ignorance and tradition 
masquerading as political and social priorities. 
With small institutions, much else that we all 
seek to achieve in our correctional work is pos- 
sible; with the mega-institution, little is possible. 
Discussing the number of staff and prisoners with 
a warden of a small jail, one of the authors asked, 
“What is your inmate-staff ratio?” and received 
the comforting reply, “Some like it, some don’t.” 


Parole and Probation 


Although, as we have said, four-fifths of the 
correctional budget is spent and nine-tenths of 
correctional employees work in penal institutions, 
only one-third of all offenders are confined in 
them; the remaining two-thirds are under super- 
vision in the community. We have already indi- 
cated that, for the great majority of those 
confined, special community programs must be 
developed as alternatives to instutionalization. It 
remains to deal with the two-thirds of offenders 
already being supervised outside the walls on 
parole or probation. 

More than 60 percent of adult felons in the 
Nation as a whole are released on parole before 
the expiration of the maximum terms of their 
sentences. But there are sharp variations in the 
extent of parole use in different states, from one 
in which only 9 percent of prisoners are paroled 
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to some where virtually all are. Most juveniles are 
released on parole but supervision is commonly 
inadequate. Most misdemeanants are not paroled. 
Nearly two-thirds of the local jails have no parole 
procedures and those that do, release only 8 per- 
cent of inmates in this way. Slightly more than 
half of all offenders sentenced to correctional 
treatment are placed on probation. Yet there are 
still many jurisdictions which lack any probation 
facilities for misdemeanant offenders. Of 250 
counties studied by the President’s Crime Com- 
mission Survey of Corrections one-third provided 
no probation service at all. Many small juvenile 
courts rely almost entirely on suspended sentences 
in lieu of probation supervision. 

Various studies have attempted to measure the 
success of parole and probation. As far as parole 
is concerned, authoritative estimates indicate that 
among adult offenders 55 to 65 percent of those 
released are not subsequently returned to prison. 
And only about one-third of those that are re- 
turned have been convicted of new felonies; the 
remainder are returned for other parole viola- 
tions. Success rates for probation are generally 
considerably higher than for parole. 

Yet these successes in both parole and proba- 
tion have been achieved by services for the most 
part grossly understaffed, almost always under- 
paid, and too often undertrained. The best estimate 
available from current research indicates that an 
average of 35 cases per officer is about the highest 
ratio likely to permit effective supervision and 
assistance in either service. Of course, no caseload 
standard can be applied to all types of offender. 
The optimum overall caseload of 35 is based on a 
determination of what an average caseload would 
be when different types of offenders were given 
the appropriate kinds and degrees of supervision. 
Up to 20 persons in a caseload of 35 could receive 
close intensive supervision; if none required such 
supervision, the caseload could be larger. 

Current average caseloads vastly exceed the 
optimum level. Over 76 percent of all misde- 
meanants and 67 percent of all felons on proba- 
tion are in caseloads of 100 or more. Less than 4 
percent of the probation officers in the Nation 
carry caseloads of 40 or fewer. Adults released 
on parole are supervised in caseloads averaging 
68; and over 22 percent of adult parolees are 
being supervised in caseloads of more than 80. 
The average caseload for juveniles is about 64. 

It is clear that there is considerable need for 
additional probation and parole officers. It must 


be remembered that offenders are kept under such 
supervision at much less cost than in institutions. 
The national survey of corrections done for the 
President’s Crime Commission found, for example, 
that to keep a juvenile offender on probation costs 
only one-tenth of the amount required to keep him 
in a state training school. Similar 1-to-10 cost 
ratios prevail in regard to both felons and mis- 
demeanants. It is true that this difference arises 
in part because expenditures for probation and 
parole are currently inadequate but, as the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission points out, probation 
and parole expenditures ‘‘can clearly be increased 
several fold and still remain less expensive than 
institutional programs.”’ When one takes into ac- 
count also capital costs (up to and beyond $20,000 
per bed in a correctional institution), the cost of 
welfare assistance for prisoners’ families, and the 
loss in production and taxable income involved in 
imprisonment, the 1-to-10 ratio is clearly a con- 
siderable underestimate of the real cost differ- 
ential. In these circumstances the failure to pro- 
vide adequate probation and parole facilities for 
misdemeanants, who make up more than two- 
thirds of the nearly 2 million commitments to all 
correctional facilities and programs in a year, 
is extremely costly as well as unsound penal 
practice. 


Integrated and Regional State 
Correctional Systems 


One of the currently contentious issues in the 
organization of corrections in the federal system 
is whether the federal probation and parole ser- 
vices should be joined with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and the Federal Parole Board in a 
single department administratively responsible to 
the Department of Justice. Unification and region- 
alization at the federal level, and in a country the 
size of the United States, raise problems of great 
complexity, with political and jurisprudential 
penumbrae which at present we would prefer to 
avoid; let us therefore suggest only some of the 
advantages of a unified and regionalized structure 
for a state as distinct from a federal correctional 
system. 

Such an integrated, regional correctional sys- 
tem is, of course, not unknown in this country. 
The Wisconsin system is so organized. The ad- 
vantage of unifying institutional and extra insti- 
tutional processes into some coherent single ad- 
ministrative structure of probation, prison, and 
parole, flows essentially from the fact that the con- 
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nection between institutional and noninstitutional 
correctional processes is growing closer and re- 
quires overall planning. The prison is now rarely 
thought to provide an independent, self-contained 
correctional process. All who hope to rehabilitate 
offenders see the process as involving a gradual 
release procedure and an effective aftercare pro- 
gram linked in a single plan. And effective pro- 
bation is coming to be seen as requiring some 
institutional support in an appreciable proportion 
of cases. The probation hostel may be necessary 
for some cases; institutional control of leisure in 
community treatment centers may be needed for 
others. 

And so prison, probation, and parole grow 
closer together and structurally intertwine. The 
prison may be required as a base from which the 
prisoner goes out to work; a halfway house may 
be used as a release procedure; and aftercare will 
always be closely linked with the prison program 
and should provide the last stage in the execution 
of the prisoner’s rehabilitative plan. It is hard to 
provide such continuous institutional and postin- 
stitutional correctional processes, and such institu- 
tional and contemporaneously noninstitutional 
processes (halfway house, working out, com- 
munity treatment center, probation hostel) unless 
there is the closest of ties between those respon- 
sible for the various services. 

Continuity of treatment plan and execution is 
necessary to the release procedure; it also proves 
necessary when we apply more effective control 
mechanisms in our aftercare processes, for this 
reason: At present when a prisoner on parole 
breaks a condition of his release, the choice facing 
the correctional authorities is too limited. He can 
be warned, or he can be taken back into custody. 
Just as we are developing “halfway-out” houses 
as release procedures so should we develop 
“halfway-in” houses to provide for those released 
prisoners who require a period of closer control 
than can be given when they are relatively free 
on parole but who do not need to be sent back to 
prison. This group may not be large, but it is 
appreciable, and again there is a happy confluence 
between better rehabilitative processes and less 
cost. 

Another advantage of unification of correc- 
tional service should be mentioned. It has long 
seemed to us that the prison warden, to be entirely 
effective in his job, should not only be informed 
concerning probation and parole work but also 
should have had a period of active involvement 
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in casework in the community. Likewise, the sen- 
ior probation or parole officer should have had 
institutional experience if he is to be most ef- 
fective. Within the correctional system, no one 
should reach a high position without a variety of 
work experiences both inside and outside the 
walls. Thus the theme of continuity of treatment 
would be maintained by the very structure of the 
services involved. 

So much for the value of unification in a state 
system. Regionalization needs little justification. 
It carries forward the theme of avoiding enter- 
prises too large for any single man to have rea- 
sonably close and detailed acquaintance with their 
workings. And there is also the advantage of 
linking the correctional system, in each of the 
regions, close to the needs, opportunities, and 
social attitudes of the particular social group in 
which the offender lived and will live; regional 
differences require appropriate differences in cor- 
rectional systems. Finally and obviously, region- 
alization greatly facilitates maintaining closer 
ties between the prisoner and his family, by visits 
and furloughs, than is possible where correctional 
administration is not regionalized. 


Sentencing 


To Blackstone the judicial function of sen- 
tencing the convicted criminal presented no trace 
of intellectual challenge, the judge acting merely 
as a channel through which the law expressed its 
predetermined and impartial decision. We expect 
more from our criminal sanctions than we did in 
Blackstone’s day, but we have neither developed 
techniques nor fashioned principles to meet our 
expectations. Over 20 years ago Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said that “the inadequacy of our 
traditional methods for determining the appro- 
priate treatment for offenders, once wrongdoing 
is established, can no longer be disregarded.” But 
in the intervening years there has been little 
change, although about half the states are now 
undertaking projects to revise their penal laws 
and sentencing codes. 

Insofar as the work of the correctional system 
is largely determined by the court’s sentence, it 
is necessary to say something about sentencing 
policies and procedures. In this we are broadly 
in agreement with the approach taken by the 
American Law Institute in its Model Penal Code; 
and this agreement is reflected in several of the 
edicts in this chapter. 

We are not here concerned to deal with the 
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precise number of punishment categories required 
or the penalities to be attached to each category. 
The important points are that there should be 
what Herbert Wechsler calls “discipline in legis- 
lative use of penal sanctions.” 

The code embodies statutory criteria and sep- 
arate sentencing provisions to discriminate be- 
tween offenders requiring lengthy imprisonment 
and others. Thus courts are allowed to impose 
extended terms of imprisonment—beyond the 
ordinary maximum—in cases where the defendant 
is a persistent offender, a professional criminal, a 
dangerous, mentally abnormal person, or a mul- 
tiple offender whose criminality is particularly 
extensive. The provision of statutory criteria of 
this kind to guide courts in the exercise of their 
discretion is an important move in the direction 
of rational sentencing policy. 

No less important are the code’s provisions re- 
garding statutory standards governing the grant- 
ing of probation. In almost every jurisdiction of 
America legislatures have restricted the power of 
the courts to grant probation. These arbitrary 
denials of discretion to the courts, like mandatory 
prison sentences, are met with evasion in many 
cases but they represent an improper obstruction 
to the course of justice. At the same time, the 
statutory provisions authorizing the use of pro- 
bation are commonly couched in such vague and 
general terms that, as the President’s Crime Com- 
mission puts it, “each judge is left virtually un- 
restrained in applying his own theories of proba- 
tion to individual cases.” 

The Model Penal Code directs the court to 
suspend sentences or grant probation unless it 
finds that imprisonment is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public because (a) there is undue 
risk that during the period of a suspended sen- 
tence or probation the defendant will commit 
another crime; or (b) the defendant is in need 
of correctional treatment that can be provided 
most effectively by his commitment to an insti- 
tution; or (c) a lesser sentence will depreciate 
the seriousness of the defendant’s crime. These 
standards too are general but they clearly accord 
a priority to dispositions which avoid institu- 
tionalization. And at the same time, the code 
provides a lengthy list of grounds which “shall 
be accorded weight in favor of withholding sen- 
tence of imprisonment.” 


We are also in agreement with the provision of 
the Model Penal Code regarding parole. Our 
edict to the effect that every release be upon 
parole for a fixed period of between 1 and 5 years 
is derived from the code. It is based on the theory 
that parole should be seen as an essential part of 
every institutional sentence and not as an act of 
benign clemency on the part of the authorities. 
The parole period is a period of supervised con- 
ditional release required for community protection 
which starts when parole release occurs. At pres- 
ent the period of parole is measured by the length 
of the unexpired portion of the prison sentence, 
which is dangerously irrational. It means that 
those who are the worst risks and therefore are 
held longest in institutions have the shortest 
period under supervision, whereas the best risks, 
released early, have the longest terms under 
supervision. 

Another respect in which sentencing practices 
are deficient at present relates to the imposition 
of fines. An inordinate number of offenders are 
imprisoned for failure to pay fines. For some 
states as many as 60 percent of jail inmates have 
been imprisoned for default in payment of fines. 
Sentences which offer the choice of paying a fine 
or going to prison are discriminatory in that those 
unable to pay are punished more severely. A sub- 
stantial reduction in needless imprisonment can 
be achieved by allowing time to pay fines and by 
the use of civil attachment and execution for the 
collection of unpaid fines. In England the number 
of committals in default of payment of fines was 
reduced from 85,000 in 1910 to less than 3,000 in 
1947 by these methods; and today less than 1 
percent of fines lead to imprisonment for default. 


Conclusion 


The program outlined here will provide both 
cheaper and more effective social protection. At 
the same time it will in the main be less afflictive 
and involve less disruption of family life and less 
suffering on the part of innocent dependents. No 
doubt those who still subscribe to the curious 
notion that by hurting, humiliating, and haras- 
sing offenders we can somehow morally improve 
them will see this as a defect in our approach. But 
until some evidence is adduced in support of this 
idea we are not disposed to take it seriously. 
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Group Procedures in Sentencing: 
A Decade of Practice 


By CHARLES T. HOSNER 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Detroit 


States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan on November 21, 1960, with the 
creation of a Sentencing Council. There originated 
that day a series of weekly meetings with several 
judges studying together sentences to be imposed 
on a group of defendants. The main objective was 
to eliminate inequities in the length and type of 
sentences imposed in its judicial district. The 
Council has proved to be an effective means in 
this effort to achieve “Equal Justice Under Law.” 
During the 10 years of its existence, 5,734 crimi- 
nal defendants have received the benefits of this 
group approach to the sentencing problem. 
Prior to formation of the Sentencing Council 
one of our judges attended the Pilot Institute on 
Sentencing held in July 1959 at the University of 
Colorado.2 Upon his return he told his brother 
judges how impressed he was with the group dis- 
cussion of sentencing problems and concerns. At 
this Institute Mr. James V. Bennett, then director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, had presented 
statistics which revealed a wide disparity in sen- 
tences in the various federal districts in 1958. For 
example, the length of sentence imposed for for- 
gery varied from an average of 414 years in one 
district to an average of only 10 months in an 
adjoining one. For auto theft there was a variance 
from a 4-year average to that of 14 months in two 
adjacent districts. In many cases the defendants 
involved in these two crimes were similar as to 
age, prior record, and background. Mr. Bennett 
also pointed out startling differences in the use 
of probation in 1958, ranging from 67 percent in 


S ENTENCING HISTORY was made in the United 


The quality of sentencing must concern us no less 
than the quality of the entire judicial process which 
precedes it. As a direct result of our Sentencing Coun- 
cil, the sentence any defendant receives in the federal 
courthouse in Detroit depends much less than it did 
on the courtroom in which he happens by chance to 
find himself. Regardless of the courtroom he enters, 
the defendant is more likely to receive a sentence which 
conforms to the goals of correctional theory, for the 
sentencing council does not merely reduce disparity or 
inequitable treatment; it also tends to raise the quality 
of all sentencing. 


—Former Chief Judge Theodore Levin 


one district to only 10 percent in an adjacent 
district. 

The Sentencing Institute made the judges of 
the Eastern District of Michigan more aware of 
disparity problems existing within their district. 
With an average of 600 convicted defendants a 
year they were finding it increasingly difficult to 
compare sentences and prevent inequities. After 
several meetings on sentencing problems the 
judges, by unanimous agreement, established 
what is believed to be the first Sentencing Council 
in a federal court. 

In the early part of 1960 there occurred in this 
district two thefts from interstate shipments in- 
volving cigarettes having a total retail value of 
$200,000. The crime was carefully planned by a 
group of professional thieves. Several defendants 
were involved. Two pleaded guilty when arraigned 
before one judge and the others were convicted 
by trial before a different judge. The practice in 
the district was to have the chief probation officer 
consult with the sentencing judge after the pre- 
sentence report had been submitted. In this par- 
ticular case defendant A, one of the principals 
and the first to be convicted, received an 18-month 
prison sentence. Several weeks later codefendant 
B was convicted before another judge and his case 
was referred for a presentence report. The chief 
probation officer conferred with the second judge 
who indicated that he was thinking of imposing a 
5-year prison term. 

In view of the magnitude of this offense, and 
taking into account that codefendant B was also 
a principal with an extensive prior record, a 5- 
year sentence seemed warranted. However, in dis- 
cussing the offense in its totality the chief proba- 
tion officer told the second judge of the striking 
similarity of defendants A and B, including age, 
prior record, and degree of culpability. There 
could hardly be two cases more alike in the sig- 


first panel. Richard F. Doyle, then chief probation officer, also partici- 
pated in the meeting. 


2 Sponsored by the Judicial Conference of the United States and the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 
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nificant factors bearing on disposition. The judge 
who was to sentence codefendant B examined the 
other presentence report and in comparing the 
two cases concluded that their respective sentences 
should be substantially the same. While the second 
judge could not change the sentence imposed on 
defendant A, the judge in the case of defendant 
B found an acceptable alternative by imposing a 
3-year prison term to narrow the disparity. 

It is a fact that prisoners compare their sen- 
tences and that unjustified differences affect their 
morale and attitude while in prison. Further, 
disparities adversely affect the welfare of their 
families and make the rehabilitative process more 
difficult for all concerned. 


The Sentencing Council 


Three excellent articles have presented the un- 
derlying philosophy, guiding principles, and op- 
eration of the Sentencing Council.’ This article, 
however, will focus more on the benefits that have 
accrued to the probation office through its close 
relationships with the court in the sentencing 
process. 

From the beginning the chief probation officer 
was designated by the court to select cases and 
arrange the panels, now consisting of three judges, 
for the various Sentencing Council meetings. He 
was asked to alternate the judges, whenever pos- 
sible, to give a broader exchange of experience, 
thought, and sentencing philosophy. The Council 
meetings are held in the chambers of the various 
judges on a rotating basis. 

At first the chief was the only member of the 
probation staff to attend the Council meetings. 
Since 1963 two other probation officers, on a rota- 
tion basis, have regularly attended with him. 
Under the former system the investigating pro- 
bation officer seldom talked with the judge before 
imposition of sentence. Unless there was some 
specific problem, the chief probation officer alone, 
in most cases, consulted with the court. Under 
the present system the probation officers meet all 
judges and the judges have an opportunity to 
know the probation officers individually. These 
face to face meetings between judges and proba- 
tion staff have improved communications and 
teamwork. 


At a typical Council meeting the cases of 12 


3 “A Sentencing Council in Operation,” by Richard F. Doyle, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1961; ‘‘The Sentencing Council and the 
Problem of Disproportionate Sentences, ” by Judge Talbot Smith, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1963: and “Toward a More Enlightened 
Sentencing Procedure,’ by Judge Theodore Levin, Nebraska Law 
Review, Volume 45, Number 3, 1966. 


defendants, usually four cases for each of the 
three participating judges, are discussed. The 
presentence reports will have been furnished the 
judges 1 week in advance. The judge in whose 
chambers the meeting is held presides and begins 
the discussion with the first of his four cases. 
He gives a brief summation of the case and relates 
to the group his recommendation as to disposition. 
Judge B then makes his comments and gives his 
recommendation, followed by Judge C. Judges B 
and C follow the same procedure in presenting 
their cases. 

Unless requested, the probation officers in at- 
tendance do not enter into the discussion until 
the judges have completed their remarks. In the 
interim there may be some item in the presentence 
report such as prior offense, family support, em- 
ployment, etc., which a judge wants clarified. The 
judge may ask the probation officer a direct 
question about the current offense or another 
matter bearing on the disposition. The chief pro- 
bation officer will answer the question unless the 
investigating officer is present. When the judges 
have completed their discussion of a case, the 
probation officers are given an opportunity to 
make any relevant comments. In difficult cases 
where there is some disagreement by the judges 
as to the length of a prison sentence, the sen- 
tencing judge often will ask the chief probation 
officer, and in turn the other two officers, for 
their thinking as to the length of the term. 

The Council meetings are informal and flexible 
with a spirit of friendliness and harmony. 

By participating in the Council the probation 
officers see firsthand the importance of the pre- 
sentence report to the court and how it is used 
in arriving at a decision. As we find need for im- 
provement in our reports, they are discussed at 
staff meetings. For example, at one meeting the 
judges were discussing fines for several defend- 
ants involved in an alcohol tax violation. In one 
case we had recommended an “adequate” fine; in 
another an “appropriate” fine. The judges asked 
what was meant by such label terms as ‘“‘adequate” 
and “appropriate.” Now at the request of the 
court, we show in the recommendation section of 
the presentence report the range of fines sug- 
gested by the respective officers, e.g., “a fine from 
$700 to $1,000.” 

We also learned that where a fine or restitu- 
tion is recommended, it is important to furnish 
information on the defendant’s ability to pay. 
Fines in hardship cases tend to compound the 
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defendant’s problems and make it difficult for him 
to become a respectable member of society. Ac- 
cordingly, more complete data on a defendant’s 
ability to pay are now presented under the em- 
ployment and financial sections of the report. 

On another occasion there was before the Coun- 
cil a case involving several defendants involved in 
a check-passing ring. One of the probation officers 
had prepared reports on three of the seven de- 
fendants. However, neither in the offense section 
nor in the evaluative summary of the presentence 
report did he clearly define their degree of culpa- 
bility, whether they were principals or minor 
participants, or the extent to which each had 
benefited financially. 

The staff has also learned that where the de- 
fendant is serving another federal sentence or a 
state sentence, it is helpful to give specific infor- 
mation as to the parole eligibility date and the 
estimated date of release. This is relevant when 
the court is considering whether to impose a con- 
current or consecutive sentence. 

The officers also have observed firsthand the 
exceedingly busy schedule of the judges and the 
limited time they have to read presentence reports. 
To be helpful, the reports must not only be accu- 
rate and complete, but also brief and free of ex- 
traneous information. There is no better learning 
method for preparing meaningful and helpful pre- 
sentence reports than to get direct comments and 
reactions from the judges. 

The judges of this District have always been 
cognizant of the human values and financial sav- 
ings which accrue where probation can be justi- 
fied. The Sentencing Council has been a factor in 
the increased use of probation. With three judges 
rather than one studying the presentence report, 
the advantages of probation are more readily 
observed. Also, with three probation officers staff- 
ing a case, the positives are more likely to be 
recognized and presented in the recommendation. 

In July 1965 Sol Rubin, legal counsel for the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, made 
inquiry of our court on sentencing changes re- 
sulting from the Sentencing Council system. We 
found that the proportion of defendants granted 
probation increased from 47.2 percent in 1962 to 
61.6 percent in 1965. During the same period the 
grant of probation in all federal district courts 
increased from 42.2 percent to 50.2 percent. With 
this greater use of probation there was no cor- 
responding increase in the violation rate in the 
Eastern District of Michigan. 


Another interesting Sentencing Council obser- 
vation is the change the sentencing judge made in 
what he, before participating in the Council meet- 
ing, thought would be an appropriate sentence. 

From November 21, 1960, to November 21, 
1964, there was some change effected by the sen- 
tencing judge in an average of 30 percent of all 
cases following study in the Council. This could 
be a change from custody to probation or a split 
sentence, or from probation to custody, an increase 
or decrease in the amount of fine, etc. Also, in 
most years there were as many instances of in- 
creases in the length of prison sentences as there 
were decreases. For example, from 1960 to 1961 
commitment to an institution was increased by 
the sentencing judge in 47 cases following study 
in Council and decreased in 51; from 1961 to 
1962, 38 sentences were increased and 39 were 
decreased. From 1960 to 1964 there was a yearly 
average of 21 changes from custody to probation 
and an average of 8 changes from probation to 
custody during this same period. These figures 
show the leveling and balancing effect of the Coun- 
cil in the type and length of sentences imposed. 

The equalizing effect of the Sentencing Coun- 
cil has continued over the years. From December 
1, 1968, to December 1, 1969, in 39 instances the 
judges imposing sentence in a given case in- 
creased the length of prison sentence as a result 
of Council consultation ; in 35 instances the length 
of prison sentence was decreased. In four cases a 
contemplated prison sentence was changed to pro- 
bation and in two cases probation was changed to 
imprisonment. From December 1, 1967, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1968, custody was increased in 47 cases and 
decreased in 28. During that year, custody was 
changed to probation in 11 cases and probation 
was changed to custody in one case. It is note- 
worthy that some change was effected by the 
judges imposing sentence in 42 percent of the 
total cases during the period December 1967 to 
December 1969. 


Disparity in Probation Officer Recommendations 


In 1963, after the investigating probation of- 
ficers began participating in the Sentencing Coun- 
cil together with the chief probation officer, the 
judges observed that quite often there was dis- 
agreement among the probation staff as to the 
recommended disposition. There is nothing un- 
usual about probation officers not always agreeing 
in their recommendations. After all, there is a 
difference in the experience, training, personality, 
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and even correctional philosophy of probation 
officers. Some lean toward imprisonment in cer- 
tain offense categories and for certain offender 
types and others are disposed more toward pro- 
bation and other community treatment programs. 

Since the court was interested in a majority 
judgment of the probation staff, it requested that 
the probation office present any differences as to 
recommendations. Prior to 1963 the presentence 
report was prepared and signed by the investigat- 
ing officer and then read by the chief probation 
officer who countersigned the report “Approved.” 
This meant he approved the general content and 
method in which the report was presented, but it 
did not necessarily mean he approved the proba- 
tion officer’s recommendation. Where there was 
disagreement with the recommendation, the chief 
would discuss the differences with the sentencing 
judge. Incidentally, our presentence reports have 
never indicated a specific term when imprison- 
ment is recommended. 

To carry out the court’s request for varying 
recommendations in a specific case we designed 
a Probation Recommendation Form for our own 
use. In section one of the form the investigating 
officer records his recommendation and his rea- 
sons. His supervising officer fills out section two, 
and the chief probation officer completes section 
three. This is the basis for the group recommenda- 
tion. The form shows whether there is a unan- 
imous or a majority recommendation. 

At the request of the judges the three proba- 
tion staff members do not try to “iron out” dif- 
ferences in the recommendation. Each officer fills 
out his section of the form separately and records 
his reasons independently. The investigating of- 
ficer usually indicates in the Evaluative Summary 
of the presentence report his thinking on a given 
case. Where the chief probation officer is the dis- 
senter in a majority recommendation, he deline- 
ates his reasons in an addendum to the report. 
Since the chief probation officer reads most of the 
presentence reports and attends most of the Coun- 
cil meetings, he is in a position to assimilate 
recommendations in the respective cases. 

There has been no formal effort at Detroit to 
bring about more uniformity in the probation 
staff’s recommendations to the court. Through 
regular participation in the Council, however, and 
hearing the exchange of thought and sentencing 
philosophy of the various judges, their analysis 
and discussion of varying cases, and their views 
as to disposition—e.g., probation versus prison— 
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we have gained a broader and clearer understand- 
ing and perspective in our work and have achieved 
greater uniformity in our recommendations as to 
sentence. Out of 168 recommendations for pro- 
bation during a 12-month period ending April 1, 
1970, there were only 13 majority recommenda- 
tions—less than 10 percent. In other words, 155 
were unanimous recommendations. 

As to recommendations for imprisonment dur- 
ing the same period, only 16 out of 255 recommen- 
dations (a little over 8 percent) were majority 
recommendations; the remaining 239 were unan- 
imous. This trend toward greater consistency in 
recommendations is noteworthy in the light of 
comparable studies made in other districts. There 
is reason to believe that disparity in the recom- 
mendations of probation officers is a contributing 
factor to disparity in sentences. 


A Forum for Exchange of Experience 


The Sentencing Council has served as a forum 
for the exchange of experience in the legal and 
correctional fields. At different times there have 
been visitors and participants from the Law 
School and Department of Sociology at Wayne 
State University and from the School of Social 
Work and Department of Psychiatry of the Medi- 
cal School at the University of Michigan. On other 
occasions members of the United States Board of 
Parole and the Federal Bureau of Prisons have 
participated. In January 1970 the warden of the 
Federal Youth Center at Milan, Michigan, and the 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist and director of 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Unit at Milan 
attended Council meetings. In May 1970 a group 
of caseworkers from the Kennedy Youth Center 
at Morgantown, West Virginia, participated. Of- 
ten the professional visitors have been furnished 
copies of the presentence report in advance and 
have taken part in the deliberations. This ex- 
change of correctional thought and philosophy 
has been mutually advantageous. Busy as they 
are, the judges have taken time during these 
meetings, and often after the meetings, to discuss 
sentencing problems and concerns and explain 
Council procedures. The visitors are impressed 
with the understanding and compassion shown 
by the judges and the attention they give to each 
case. 

The Bureau of Prisons Community Treatment 
Center at Detroit was opened in 1963. From the 
start there has been a close relationship between 
the Center’s personnel and the court and proba- 
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tion staff. The director and caseworker at the 
Center periodically attend Council meetings and 
have been of considerable help to the Court in 
difficult cases. Over the years there have been a 
number of instances where the presentence report 
indicated that a defendant could be helped at the 
Center without having to be sentenced to prison, 
but initially needed closer supervision than could 
be received from probation. 

At times the judges have been confronted with 
a number of similar offenses indicative of a com- 
munity problem. For instance, in 1963 there was 
a large number of alcohol tax violations in the 
Detroit area. To better understand the sentencing 
needs, consultation was held at a Council meeting 
with the head of the Alcohol and Firearms En- 
forcement Division and the U.S. District Attorney. 

In 1965 there was an upsurge of counterfeit 
passing and mail thefts in the District. The 
Special Agent in Charge of Secret Service, along 
with a member of the Postal Inspector’s Office, 
participated in a special Council meeting to dis- 
cuss the overall problem. These federal agencies 
have appreciated the help of the court with law- 
enforcement problems of mutual concern. 

In 1969 the court had an influx of selective ser- 
vice violators from nearby campuses. These youths 
were not members of a formal religious or paci- 
fist group, but had moral objections to military 
service. They were for the most part classified 
1-A by their local boards but stated they would 
do work of national importance if ordered by the 
court, but would not do so for Selective Service. 
These defendants were usually without a prior 
criminal record and appeared sincere in their 
beliefs. In previous years the court had en- 
countered a group of selective service violators 
affiliated with a religious organization who were 
much alike in character, background, and sin- 
cerity of belief. They were usually classified 1-O 
by their draft boards but refused to do work of 
’ national importance ordered by the board. In 
1968 several in the latter group stated to the court 
that they would do work of national importance 
if ordered by the court. Since the design of the 
Council was to prevent unnecessary differences 
in sentencing, Chief Judge Ralph M. Freeman 
convened a special meeting of the judges. The 
state director of Selective Service, together with 
the chief probation officer and the deputy chief, 
was invited to this meeting. The Council system 
proved helpful in handling with dispatch sen- 


tencing problems in selective service cases. The 
purpose of the Council is not to seek uniform 
sentences for offenders but rather to have uni- 
form sentencing standards. 


All Judges Enthusiastic With Council’s Work 


Since 1960 a total of 13 judges have served on 
the federal bench at Detroit. All have fully sup- 
ported the Sentencing Council and attested to its 
help in their difficult task of sentencing. The crim- 
inal docket at Detroit is rotated weekly among 
the eight judges which means that on an average 
each judge will have criminal arraignments 1 
week out of 8 and will usually have 12 convicted 
defendants during this period. On an average, 
each judge will participate in three Council meet- 
ings over a 2-month period. To discourage “judge 
shopping,” the information as to which judge has 
criminal work for a given week is closely guarded. 
When a defendant pleads not guilty at arraign- 
ment there is then a blind assignment for trial 
on a rotation basis, and the judge “getting the 
draw” keeps the case throughout the remaining 
proceedings. 

The new judges have found the Sentencing 
Council a helpful learning tool. In his 1967 article 
(see footnote 3), Judge Levin said: “The Council 
has proved to be particularly important to newly 
appointed judges. It has imparted to such judges 
in a much shorter time than otherwise would be 
possible, a developed knowledge of the several 
statutory sentencing alternatives as well as some 
of the factors involved in their application.” 

It is most encouraging to observe how the 
judges, after their many meetings together, can 
usually (in 30 to 40 minutes) go through the 12 
cases under consideration and extract the salient 
factors vital to a sentencing decision. They have 
learned through experience how to focus on the 
key elements of the individual cases. It is also 
gratifying to observe how frequently the three 
judges on a particular panel, when relating their 
separate recommendations on a given case, will 
be unanimous as to the specific term of imprison- 
ment. In most instances they are at variance 6 
months or less as to the length of imprisonment. 

During the 10-year period the Sentencing Coun- 
cil has been in existence, the judges have de- 
veloped a set of sound and workable sentencing 
standards. The application of these standards now 
makes a grossly inequitable disposition an ex- 
ception in this District. 
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A Case Before the Council 


During March 1970 a group of seven defendants 
were convicted of theft from an interstate ship- 
ment. Dollarwise the offense was almost as great 
as the $200,000 theft of cigarettes, mentioned 
earlier. Quite unlike the practice in 1959, the 
Council now studies all defendants in a related 
case at one meeting. This affords a more equitable 
consideration of sentences based on the indi- 
vidual’s background, prior record, degree of cul- 
pability, etc. In this 1970 multidefendant inter- 
state shipment case we were able to follow this 
practice with six of the seven defendants. The 
seventh defendant, also a principal in the offense, 
“jumped bond” the day before his trial was con- 
cluded. In the meantime, the cases of two other 
principals were studied by the Council and each 
received prison sentences of 4 years by judge A. 
When the defendant who had absconded was re- 
arrested about 2 months later, his case, pending 
sentence before judge B, was scheduled for study 
at a Council meeting. Judge A, who had sentenced 
the other codefendants, was not available for this 
meeting. However, copies of the presentence re- 
ports on the other two principal defendants were 
given to Judge B and the other two judges on the 
panel, along with information as to the length of 
prison terms imposed. Judge B then imposed a 
4-year term. The complications and disparities 
in sentencing which occurred in the 1959 case 
were thereby avoided. The other four defendants 
were given lesser sentences because of their less 
serious prior records and their more stable family 
and work situations. 


Sentencing Council on Solid Legal Ground 


From all indications the Sentencing Council 
System is on sound legal ground. No defendant or 
his counsel in the Eastern District of Michigan 
has ever contended, during the 10 years the Coun- 
cil has been operating, that this procedure is 
contrary to law or the Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure. It should be pointed out that this consulta- 
tion by the sentencing judge with his colleagues 
is merely advisory and that the recommendations 
of the two other judges are in no way binding 
on the final decision of the sentencing judge. No 
defendant or counsel has ever complained that 
the Council was against his best interests. I should 
add that most sentences in this District are im- 
posed under the indeterminate sentence provis- 


4 Standards Relating to Sentencing Alternatives and Procedures, 
Approved Draft, 1968, published by the American Bar Association. 
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ions of 18 U.S.C. 4208 (a) (2). This precludes a 
possible objection that the Council procedure has 
resulted in a fixed policy as to length of sentence 
for a specific offense or a certain category of 
offenders. 

The Sentencing Council procedure has been 
endorsed by legal and correctional authorities 
and bodies. For example, the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association approved on 
August 6, 1968, a draft of Standards Relating to 
Sentencing Alternatives and Procedures* where 
the following statement appears in Part VII, 
Section 7.1, relating to Sentencing Councils, page 
298: 

In all courts where more than one judge sits regularly 
at the same place, and wherever else it is feasible, it 
is desirable that meetings of sentencing judges be held 
prior to the imposition of sentence in as many cases as 
is practical. The meeting should be preceded by distri- 
bution of the presentence report and any other docu- 
mentary information about the defendant to each of the 
judges who will participate. The purpose of the meeting 
should be to discuss the appropriate disposition of the 
defendants who are then awaiting sentence and to assist 
the judge who will impose the sentence in reaching a 
decision. Choice of the sentence should nevertheless re- 
main the responsibility of the judge who will actually 
impose it. 

In the Commentary on Section 7.1 the following 
statement on sentencing responsibility is made 
in 7.2(e), also on page 298: 

Although it is to be expected that the judge who is to 
sentence a particular defendant will be influenced by 
the opinions of his colleagues, it should be made clear 
that the responsibility still remains with the sentencing 
judge. The council is operating for his benefit, not as a 
device to control his conduct. The last sentence of the 


section accordingly provides that the council is not in- 
tended to usurp the function of the sentencing judge. 


In 1969 a defendant was sentenced by the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York which also has a Sentencing Council. An 
appeal was filed. The defendant had been con- 
victed through trial by court on five counts of 
wilful failure to file income taxes. Judge Joseph 
C. Zavatt imposed the maximum l-year prison 
sentence on counts one and two, suspended sen- 
tence, and placed the defendant on probation on 
the other three counts. When imposing sentence 
Judge Zavatt remarked that all three members on 
the Sentencing Council had agreed that the de- 
fendant should be committed to prison. 

In September 1969 the defendant petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, which had affirmed the above judgment 
in the Eastern District of New York. The peti- 
tioner claimed that the Sentencing Council de- 
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prived him of his right to effective and meaningful 
allocution under Rule 32(a). Further, he con- 
tended that it had deprived him of his right to be 
present and represented at all critical stages of 
the proceeding. It was alleged that a defendant 
should have the opportunity of presenting, per- 
sonally and through his attorney, arguments in 
mitigation of sentence at a time and place when 
it can “count.” It was argued that the time and 
place that “counts” is at the Sentencing Council 
meeting. 

The Solicitor General for the United States 
filed a memorandum in opposition to the petition 
for a writ of certiorari. He set forth that the de- 
fendant was found guilty by the court and 
received the usual presentence investigation. Fur- 
ther, in accordance with the local procedure of the 
U.S. District Court at Brooklyn, a three-judge 
sentencing panel had considered the appropriate 
sentence. The Solicitor General cited Williams v. 
New York, 337 U.S. 241, wherein it was held that 
the sentencing judge may properly inform himself 
by out-of-court information. He pointed out that 
the Williams case was reaffirmed in Specht v. 
Patterson, 386 U.S. 605, 608, where the court said 
(386 U.S. at 606): “We held in Williams v. New 
York, 337 U.S. 241, that the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment did not require a 
judge to have hearings and to give a convicted 
person an opportunity to participate in those hear- 
ings when he came to determine the sentence to 
be imposed.” The Solicitor General also submitted 
that the grave penological problems caused by dis- 
parity in sentences received legislative recognition 
and the Sentencing Council had been devised as 
one means of minimizing unjustifiable disparity. 
He argued that the petitioner had his rights of 
allocution and representation by counsel before 
the trial judge, who bears and exercises the sole 
responsibility of applying the background infor- 
mation and recommendations gleaned from Sen- 
tencing Councils, probation reports, and all other 
permissible sources of data. On January 12, 1970, 
the Supreme Court denied the defendant’s petition 
for a writ of certiorari. 


Disparities in Sentencing Still 
a Nationwide Problem 
There continues to be an urgent need to improve 
the judicial sentencing process in our country and 
to come to grips with disparities in sentencing. 
Part of the problem may be the increasingly 
larger number of cases and the more complex 


cases before both federal and state courts. During 
the fiscal year 1969 there continued to be wide 
disparities in sentences. For example, the length 
of sentence imposed for bank robbery varied from 
an average of 1414 years in District K to an 
average of 824 years in adjoining District L. 
(See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1.—Examples of disparity in prison sentences in 
U. S. District Courts (fiscal year 1969) 


Adjoining 
districts 

District A 
District B 
District C 
District D 
District E 
District F 


District G Selective Service 
District H 


District I Narcotics 
District J 


District K Bank robbery 
District L 


Average term 

Offense of imprisonment 
Auto theft 43.5 months 

” ” 26.9 ” 
14.9 months 
5.6 
35.7 months 
26.5 “s 
33.4 months 
19.9 
96.6 months 
57.8 


171.6 months 
105.4 


Liquor (Int. Rev.) 


Forgery 


Ps oo Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 

There is also a marked disparity in the extent 
to which probation is used in the federal courts, 
not only in adjoining districts but also by judges 
of the same court. The proportionate use of pro- 
bation for all district courts during 1969 was 49.1 
percent, ranging from a low of 22.1 percent to a 
high of 79.2 percent. Table 2 reflects the dispro- 


TABLE 2.—Examples of disparity in the use of probation 
in U.S. District Courts (fiscal year 1969) 


Adjoining 
Districts 


Percentage Use 
of Probation 


73.4 
38.2 


73.5 
45.2 


60.6 
50.0 


39.7 
22.9 


79.2 
55.7 


53.1 
31.8 


District A 
District B 


District C 
District D 


District E 
District F 


District G 
District H 


District I 
District J 


District K 
District L 


NoTeE: The percentage use of probation in all district courts of the 
United States was 49.1 percent, ranging from 22.1 percent to 79.2 
percent. 

Source: Federal Offenders in the United States District Courts, 1969, 
published by the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
Washington, D.C. 
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portionate use of probation in contiguous district 
courts in four different areas of the country. 


In Conclusion 


When the Sentencing Council was created in 
the Eastern District of Michigan in 1959, one of 
the judges was skeptical whether the group sen- 
tencing procedure, much as it was needed, would 
be readily or widely adopted on a voluntary basis. 
He pointed out that judges would resist a con- 
ference system, believing it would deprive them 
of their judicial prerogatives and responsibilities. 
It was something new, he expressed, and for one 
reason or another judges would find ways to resist 
any change in traditional sentencing practices. 
The judge predicted that legislation would be re- 
quired to establish group procedures in sentencing 
in the various district courts. In the light of devel- 
opments within the last 10 years his words were 
prophetic. 

In the September 1961 issue of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION, James V. Bennett, then director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, wrote an article, 
“Countdown for Judicial Sentencing.” He called 
attention to a number of inconsistent and grossly 
disparate sentences occurring in various federal 
district courts which resulted in problems for the 
prison administrator and others connected with 
the administration of justice. In his recent book, 
I Chose Prison,® Mr. Bennett tells of the large 
number of cases going to the United States Court 
of Appeals, not so much on the issue of guilt or 
innocence, but more in the attempt to overcome 
“unnecessarily harsh sentences.” He quotes the 
late Chief Judge Simon Sobeloff of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals who, in speaking of un- 
necessarily harsh and unfair sentences, said: 


These fantastic vagaries tear down the mightiest 
sanctions of the law—respect for courts. In our country, 
we have good and wise men on the benches, but not all 
are wise and good, and even the best and most prudent, 
being human, like Homer, are sometimes inclined to 
nod. The truth is that passing sentence is too delicate 
and too powerful a function to lodge in any man’s 
hands entirely unsupervised.® 


The sentencing of criminal defendants poses 


just as many problems in state and local juris- 


um V. Bennet, I Chose Prison. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


6 [bid., p. 183. 
7 See footnote 3. 


dictions as it does in the federal courts. There is 
growing public awareness of and concern about 
deficiencies in judicial sentencing, particularly in 
the area of disproportionate sentences. Douglas 
Bradford, a reporter for the Detroit News, relates 
in an article in the May 9, 1970, issue, “Sentences 
Are Agonizing for Judges, Too,” what he found 
in interviewing five Circuit Court judges in the 
Detroit area and attorneys and laymen. He ob- 
served that some state judges are known as “hang- 
ing judges” because of their severe sentencing 
practices, while others are known as “‘sob-sisters” 
because of leniency in their sentences. He wrote: 
“For the prisoner it is often the luck of the draw. 
He may get four to fifteen years from a judge 
in one county for breaking and entering, and pro- 
bation for a like offense in the same or an ad- 
jacent county.” 

The sentencing problem increases with the 
growing number of criminal defendants before 
the courts. The freedom and welfare of many 
thousands of persons and their families are vitally 
affected each day by the sentencing practices that 
prevail in the various jurisdictions—federal, state, 
and local. It may be that legislation will be neces- 
sary to achieve needed improvement and reform 
in sentencing practices. The Sentencing Council 
has demonstrated during these 10 years that group 
procedure is an effective way to minimize dis- 
parity and improve the quality of sentencing. It 
is no longer an experiment and is operating more 
effectively than ever. 

The judges at Detroit are fully convinced of the 
practicability and effectiveness of the group ap- 
proach to sentencing. The Sentencing Council is, 
of course, not the ideal or ultimate solution to 
disproportionate sentences, but its goal is admi- 
rably expressed in the title of Judge Levin’s 1967 
article, ‘“‘Toward a More Enlightened Sentencing 
Procedure.’’? The Sentencing Council was created 
primarily to avoid disparity in sentences within 
this District and it has demonstrated that it is 
an effective method of accomplishing this objec- 
tive. Hopefully the torch which the dedicated 
judges of the Eastern District of Michigan lighted 
in November 1960 will guide man further along 
the way to “Equal Justice Under Law.” 


Justice is everybody’s business. It affects every man’s fireside; it passes on his 
property, his reputation, his liberty, his life; yes, his all. We must therefore build our 
courts on solid ground, for if the judicial power fails, good government is at an end. 


—Justice Tom C. Clark. 
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Work Hard and Hope for a Miracle, Too 


By HENRY KELLEY 
Assistant Superintendent, Industrial School for Boys, Shirley, Mass. 


(¢(HERE’S NO NEED for another armchair 
statement about delinquents.” 
“Yes, but everybody ought to try to get 
something published sometime.” 

“Well, you’re right about that. Go ahead and 
make it, then, even if you don’t have much to say.” 

Workers who labor in the vineyard are aware 
that much of the expertise on juvenile delinquency 
is furnished by academics who, in general, are 
quite removed from the clients they describe and 
analyze and write about in their scientific dis- 
courses. 

This article makes no pretense at being scien- 
tific, let alone learned. I shall try to present some 
personal and perhaps relatively informed guesses 
about some of the characteristics which seem to 
be part of the makeup of a substantial number of 
the boys directed to the Industrial School for Boys 
by the Massachusetts Department of Youth Ser- 
vices. My comments are not based on a research- 
oriented study but rather on life with our boys. 
I trust my perceptive readers will note the differ- 
ence. 

Boys sent to the Industrial School for Boys by 
the Massachusetts Department of Youth Services 
are of many shapes and sizes, personalities and 
persuasions. They are from 14 to 18 years old. 
They have measured intelligence quotients which 
range from 50 to nearly three times that number. 
They have completed from 4 to more than 11 
years of school; many have been educational 
gypsies, “trudging like snail, unwilling,” to a 
dozen schools during their careers. Each boy who 
comes to the School brings his own conglomera- 
tion of problems—emotional, social, and educa- 
tional. These boys present such a wide range of 
background, such a difference of ability and po- 
tential, that statistical generalizations and clinical 
classifications are likely to be misleading or even 
meaningless for treatment purposes. To cite a 
truism, each of these boys is unique. 

Still, necessity is the mother of classification. 
Every staff member at the School places the boys 
in categories, even if it is no more than the 
simple—and for treatment purposes—dangerous, 
“good kids” and “no-good kids.” 

The remainder of this article is concerned, not 


with categories or classifications, but rather is 
an attempt to identify a number of traits or un- 
happy failings which appear to have afflicted or 
affected the typical boy at the Industrial School. 
No one boy is weighted with all of these troubles, 
but a surprising number are burdened with most 
of them. 


They Have Been Physically Neglected 


George Bernard Shaw might be pleased to know 
that their youth is wasted on them rapidly. Even 
the physical energy which goes with being 16 
years of age can’t compensate for the deficiencies 
which years of neglect—parental and personal— 
have brought about. 

The remains of Harry’s teeth must be replaced. 
George’s back and face will be permanently scar- 
red by acne. When his companions refer to Billy 
as the “Creature from the Black Lagoon,” there 
is a kind of reportorial accuracy in their remarks. 
Billy has seen the “Creature” on television and 
recognizes the resemblance. He doesn’t under- 
stand what damages this does to his already 
fluttering ego, but he does know enough to get 
angry and to fight and to compound his difficulties. 

If you consider the rather direct connection 
between body image and concept of self, it is 
possible to see why these young men, unsure of 
themselves, are much occupied with clothing and 
hair styles, and to understand the constant re- 
assurance they seek from the mirror. 


They Have Been Emotionally Neglected 


A lifetime of physical neglect often will leave 
evidence which even the least perceptive of us can 
note. The damage which years of emotional dep- 
rivation can bring about is usually less apparent 
and certainly more difficult to measure and some- 
times barely repairable. 

Would you prefer to be David, John, or 
Gregory? 

John has a mother who has been an alcoholic 
for a decade, is promiscuous, refuses to visit or 
write her son. 

David has never known his mother. When 5 
months old he was placed with the Division of 
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Child Guardianship. By the age of 10 he had lived 
in 11 foster homes. 

Gregory’s mother has been in and out of 
the Framingham Women’s Reformatory several 
times. When upset she refers to Gregory as, “a no- 
good bastard who is just like his old man.” 
Gregory’s father is unknown, possibly even to his 
mother. 

The harsh fact with boys like David, John, and 
Gregory is that there are generally no other family 
strengths, no uncles or aunts or grandparents, no 
older brothers, who are willing or capable of 
taking on the role of parent substitute. Everyone 
in the family has his own troubles. The cupboard 
is bare. 


Generally, when an adolescent says defiantly, 
“I don’t care,” we know he cares a great deal. 
However, some of our boys who have had biologi- 
cal parents only have grown up so bereft of 
emotional sustenance—love, if you will—that only 
massive amounts of caring (love) will move them 
in the direction of emotional equilibrium. 


They Come From a Disturbed Family Situation 


Behavioral scientists agree that family re- 
lationships are crucial in the growth of a 
healthy personality. It appears obvious, then, 
to note that unhealthy personalities develop 
in the conflict-ridden houses from which our 
boys are eventually removed. For the past 
several decades it has been fashionable for 
satirists to poke fun at the good old Mom, 
Dad, home cooking, church on Sunday kind of 
America in which only square personalities can 
flourish. There is truth as well as artistic merit 
in the mirror in which some of these commenta- 
tors have invited us to examine ourselves, and 
yet it seems that when there is not a substantial 
degree of family stability, concern for the homely 
virtues—squareness, if you will—difficulties crop 
up. When children are bred and nurtured in a 
house which is not also a home, they may be bent 
away from squareness but become lopsided in 
other directions. 

When Walter last appeared in court his mother 
appeared with him. She held her 3-month-old 
illegitimate baby in her arms. The baby was her 
sixth illegitimate child. Walter was her first. 

Not all family situations encompass as much 
drama as Walter’s, but there are deficiencies none- 
theless. Raymond comes from a home which is 
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intact and in which there has been plenty of to- 
getherness. Raymond is one of 18 children, 12 of 
whom are still living at home in a seven-room 
house. Raymond’s mother has been described as 
meaning well but limited intellectually. Raymond’s 
father is characterized as inadequate and over- 
whelmed. At age 17 Raymond seems to be well- 
meaning, intellectually limited, inadequate, and 
overwhelmed. His home is not a bad home in the 
usual sense. His parents merit both respect and 
sympathy. Still, it seems possible that this home 
has been able to provide a less than complete 
atmosphere in which a young man might be pre- 
pared to make his own way in the world. Ray- 
mond’s family situation is quite representative; 
men and women bearing too many problems at- 
tempting to rear too many children who, in turn, 
have too many problems. 


They Have a Strong Feeling of Social Isolation 


They sense that they are out of things. Often 
they are. Hollywood and Leonard Bernstein, and 
his vari-colored West Side Story, contrive to make 
a ghetto look like an exciting place to live, but 
those who must spend a young lifetime there know 
otherwise. The boys discussed here are aware 
that they are out of the mainstream of American 
life. They seem to fit only in their own culturally 
barren neighborhoods. Their waywardness often 
reflects nothing more than an adjustment to a 
style of life which is foreign to those of us who 
consider ourselves normally law-abiding. 

One of the rules governing parole from the 
Industrial School states that a boy must not associ- 
ate with other parolees. It is constantly broken 
by boys who explain, with considerable justifica- 
tion, that they are welcome to hang around with 
no one else. 

Because their life experiences have been sub- 
stantially different, our boys often have an un- 
usual way of looking at otherwise prosaic facts. In 
a classroom discussion about the solar system the 
point was made that the planets are varying dis- 
tances from the sun, traveling at varying speeds, 
and therefore vary in the time it takes them to 
make one complete trip around the sun. Mercury, 
for example, orbits the sun in but 67 Earth 
days. Harry was most interested with this tidbit 
of astronomy. 

“Hey teach, that Mercury would be a great 
place to go to jail if you had to do some time!” 
“What do you mean, Harry?” 
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“You could do 8 years there in about 6 months!” 


They Expect To Be Rejected 


These boys have been pushed away much of 
the time whenever they have made overtures, 
often unskillful, toward a relationship which is 
meaningful. When this has been their experience 
a sufficient number of times they may well lose 
the courage and the desire to bother to make the 
effort: “To hell with him. I can do without him, 
too.” 

All of our society’s instant success-makers are 
of no avail here; not Dale Carnegie, not a gunkless 
deodorant, not Whito toothpaste, not all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can set things 
aright. These boys require understanding, friend- 
ship, love, whether they deserve it or not. In terms 
of treatment this requires workers who will radi- 
ate a kind of aggressive warmth, difficult to dis- 
play toward damaged boys who are in many ways 
abrasive and unattractive. Sometimes a beginning 
is made. An adult does establish a personal bond 
with one of our difficult boys. Then comes the test 
to see if the friendship or love offered is genuine. 
If the person who initiated the friendship cannot 
turn his other cheek, not once but many times, 
the relationship will be smashed and the feelings 
of suspicion and insecurity in the difficult boy 
are, in his mind, justified and reinforced. “‘To hell 
witn him. He’s just like all the rest. He let me 
down, too.” 


They Are Impulsive 


These boys tend to act out their feelings and 
think about it later if at all. This is illustrated 
again and again with boys who run away. Often 
they realize 60 seconds after their feet began to 
move, that they have made a mistake, but to save 
face with their peers they must not return the 
easy way. Often, too, the crimes which cause them 
to be brought into custody are committed in the 
same way, hurriedly and with little reason other 
than to gratify the wish of the moment. To 
borrow the old bromide, they are accidents drift- 
ing and looking for a place to happen. 

It is difficult to see the 7- or 8-year-old boy in 
the young man’s body, but psychologically this is 
often the case. For them the impediments to 
emotional maturity have been so many and so 
strong that little growth has been possible. When 
parents or teachers or supervisors tell them to 


“grow up,” they are as ill-equipped to obey the 
order as they are to carry out a command to “fly.” 


They Have Not Had Good Models 
For Identification 


Which side of the following debate would you 
prefer to argue? Resolved: It is better to have a 
good mother and a poor father than a good father 
and a poor mother. With many of the boys we 
are talking about this kind of question is a very 
real one. The problem of a family structure which 
affords little or no support has already been 
emphasized or implied in much of what this 
article attempts to say. If mother says that dad is 
a bum, if Uncle Harry is doing 5 years and a day 
at Walpole State, if teachers seem inacessible, if 
most of the guys on the corner are already in 
trouble, where does a puzzled boy look for ex- 
ample? 

The “scene” doesn’t seem to offer much; the 
rock groups, the adolescent heroes in “A Stuffed 
Bikini,” Fabian, the Beatles, Gidget, Batman; 
harmless, perhaps even entertaining, but paste- 
like characters who offer little for the trials of 
life. The private lives of sports heroes are no 
longer shielded from a naive and once-adoring 
public. Today’s football or baseball star is no 
longer a god among mortals, but a man who earns 
his living by performing athletic feats well and 
at the same time carrying on very much like the 
rest of us off the field. Boxing offers only the re- 
spectability of the oldtimers. Movies, theater, 
literature, offer mostly the nonhero, the flawed 
boy ruined by the badness of the world he didn’t 
build. This is little more than a high intensity 
likeness of the kind of boy the delinquent is likely 
to become even without a model. 


They Do Not Trust Other People, 
Especially Adults 


There are often reasons for it, but adults often 
don’t like the kind of boys we are talking about. 
Often, and with good reason, these boys don’t 
like adults. Over the years they have been let 
down, knocked down (keep in mind that a psychic 
wallop may be more hurtful than a physical one), 
ignored, and in general treated so poorly by people 
who are supposed to be concerned about them that 
fences around their feelings are a must. Often 
they feel they must attack before they are hurt. 
Sometimes they retreat and become inacessible. 
Neither approach makes them, in Willy Loman’s 
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words, “liked,” let alone “well liked.” Their long 
series of experiences with failure on the part of 
the adult world encourages the paranoid kind of 
ideation they often display. “Everybody is out 
to get me. Nobody wants to give me a break.” 


They Have a Distorted Reality Orientation 


They do not see the world as many of the rest 
of us do, often for good reason. They are 
especially inclined to view relationships among 
people in an unhealthy way. 

A teacher at the Industrial School may initiate 
instant argument by asking, “Are cops human?” 
To most of us the answer is so obvious as to re- 
quire no elaboration; a policeman’s lot “is not a 
happy one” but at least he’s part of the race. But 
most of us have friends or acquaintances, or fortu- 
nate experiences with policemen to remember. If 
a position that policemen are not people seems 
difficult to comprehend recall the feelings of mil- 
lions of Americans during World War II as re- 
gards Germans: “The Nazis are monsters,” and 
Japanese “a completely uncivilized people.” 

In a lighter vein let’s mention Arthur’s assess- 
ment of things. Arthur was 17 years old and a 
runaway from the Industrial School. He was 
dodging the police in Worcester, breaking into 
gas stations to get money, about to marry his 16- 
year-old girl friend—incidentally, a young lady 
without a dowry. Arthur was picked up at gun- 
point 2 days before the nuptials. When Arthur 
told his tale, staff members were nonbelievers, 
“Come on, you must be putting us on about this 
marriage business.” Angered to think that he was 
not taken seriously, Arthur offered positive proof. 
“T sure was going to get married. I passed my 
Wasserman and everything.” 


In Summary 


While it might be difficult to locate a boy who 
suffers from all of the disabilities listed above, 
many boys appear to display a majority of them. 
These characteristics do not blossom forth in 
adolescence; they are developmental, etched into 
personality over a period of years, sometimes 
from a series of experiences which begin at birth. 
The most important people in Harry’s life (and 
George’s, and Billy’s, and David’s, and John’s, and 
Gregory’s, and unnamed boys by the thousands) 
have been to a greater or lesser degree cold, often 
unwittingly cruel, most unChrist-like simply be- 
cause they couldn’t do otherwise. In a word, Harry 
suffers from too little love and many of the human 
problems he falls heir to may stem from this 
deficiency. Harry may not be disturbed in the 
usual clinical sense, but to this observer he is 
emotionally deprived and his delinquency is princi- 
pally a reflection of this disturbance. 

Cottage parents, teachers, instructors, coun- 
selors, and, of course, other interested adults, if 
sufficiently dedicated and saint-like, may offer 
substitute parenthood of the highest order to 
Harry and his peers, but it may come too late. 
They may help him to achieve years of maturity 
in months; they may encourage him to overcome 
his dislike of all authority figures; they may 
motivate him to try to achieve in an educational 
setting; they may help him to learn to cope with 
his impulses to gratify every wish at once. How- 
ever, if Harry has been emotionally underfed for 
10, a dozen, 16 years, it may be impossible to 
make it up to him short of a miracle. I believe 
such miracles can and do happen, but some weeks 
miracles are rare. God help us all. 


CHILD’S passion for excellence, for excellence of justice, can be killed 

at home, in a school, and in fact, by public officials. By the same token, 
those passions can be encouraged, nourished, and most important of all, 
given coherent, visible expression in the daily life of a child’s nation. A 
child who sees excellence and justice all around him will not need to learn 
about such virtues. He will know them in the sure, quiet, unostentatious 
way that reflects a living, continuous kind of knowledge. Our children 
desparately need that kind of knowledge, that kind of familiarity with ex- 
cellence and justice. And so does America, this mighty, but worried Nation. 


—ROBERT COLES, M.D. 
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Criswell House: An Alternative to Institutional 
Commitment for the Juvenile Offender 


By JOHN M. FLACKETT AND GAIL FLACKETT* 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY is the single most 
J pressing crime problem in the United States.! 
A public aroused by crime statistics and the 
rhetoric of law and order is demanding instant 
solutions to a threatening yet complex phenome- 
non. In this transitional era it is not surprising 
that traditional modes of correction for juvenile 
offenders are failing. Therefore it is essential that 
society invest a great deal of thought, effort, and 
money to support innovation and experimentation. 
Juvenile courts were established primarily for 
the purposes of protecting and rehabilitating 
juveniles, yet today judicial officers are dismayed 
by the great number of repeaters. At the present 
time, youngsters adjudicated by the court as de- 
linquent can be given a suspended sentence, pro- 
bation, or can be incarcerated in a training school. 
Because of the limited rehabilitative value of the 
first two alternatives, a youngster who may need 
a more intensive treatment program is often sent 
to a training school. No matter how euphemistic 
the title, such a facility is an institution of con- 
finement, with all the problems of regimentation, 
impersonality of staff, and undesirable contact 
with very serious offenders.? Also the very fact 
of removal from the community creates barriers 
to eventual reintegration. Most authorities agree 
that the training school should be avoided as 
much as possible and be considered only as a last 
resort. 

Today, some jurisdictions are trying to expand 
their probation services. Metropolitan areas, 
where the crime rate is especially high, can no 
longer rely on the grossly inadequate surveillance 
form of probation; and probation officers are en- 
couraged to utilize all available community 
resources. For the youthful offender who is estab- 
lishing a delinquent pattern, however, the limited 
experience that probation can provide may not be 
adequate. Therefore, it is imperative that society 
explore every reasonable alternative to the ‘“‘awe- 
some prospect of incarceration.” 

Within the past decade some creative authori- 


* Mr. Flackett is professor of law at Boston College. Mrs. 
Flackett has worked in the fields of mental health and 
child welfare in Canada and the United States. 
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ties in the field of corrections have taken up the 
challenge: the most dramatic innovative break- 
through being community-based treatment pro- 
gramming for the juvenile offender. 

Highfields, the most influential treatment ex- 
periment in the development of community-based 
facilities, and one of the first to apply the concept 
of rehabilitation through group process ironically 
is not community-oriented. The Highfields Resi- 
dential Treatment Center, established in 1950 in 
New Jersey as an alternative to institutionaliza- 
tion, is a relatively small facility for 20 boys. It 
is situated in a rural community on a former 
estate, and is designed to accommodate youngsters 
for a 4-month period. During the day all the boys 
work at a nearby farm. 

The Highfields experiment, created by Lloyd 
W. McCorkle and F. Lovell Bixby, is grounded in 
the sociological view that it is necessary to form 
a nondelinquent culture among the boys in order 
to change the individual. A basic assumption 
underlying their treatment approach is that a 
delinquent will be more responsive to change if 
pressure comes from his peers and not from cor- 
rectional authority. 

The core of the treatment program is “guided 
group interaction,” developed by McCorkle. These 
sessions are held for 90 minutes five times a 
week. It is by way of these sessions that the 
nondelinquent culture develops and is maintained. 
These are intense discussion groups designed, 
first to enable bovs to honestly discuss and share 
their problems, thereby shedding rationalizations 
for delinquent behavior; second, to form a pres- 
sure group to inculcate conventional values; and, 
third, to reinforce conventional behavior. Once 
the culture is formed it becomes somewhat self- 
perpetuating because the turnover rate at any 
one time is deliberately limited.* 

1 For an extensive discussion of the problem see, Task Force Report: 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime and The Challenge of Crime in 
a Free Society, pp. 55-89, The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
Justice, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govern- 

2 In re Gault 387 U.S. 1, 27 (1968). 


8 Stanton Wheeler and Leonard Cottrell, Juvenile Delinque 


: Its 
Pees and Control. New York: Russell Sage Sucnialion, 1966, 
Pp 

4 H. Ashley Weeks, Youthful Offenders at Highfields. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958, pp. 130-134. 
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A major criticism of the program is that High- 
fields does “not provide a reintroduction to 
society, nor . . . [place] sufficient emphasis on 
community programming.’® Despite its limita- 
tions, Highfields has been a major innovative 
force in corrections, and has spawned similar 
facilities around the country. Some of these pro- 
grams have utilized guided group interaction, but, 
in a departure from Highfields, have situated in 
local communities. 

Provo, one of the best known programs to 
follow in the Highfields tradition, was designed 
specifically to help habitual delinquents who 
would ordinarily be candidates for a reformatory.® 
It adapted the Highfields guided group interaction 
program to a nonresidential community-based 
facility. Thus a boy’s behavior is judged not only 
by how he behaves while in the group, but also 
by his behavior in the community and among his 
former peers. Provo was subject to rigorous 
research and study. Compared to a control group 
of boys incarcerated in a training school the 
Provo experiment had a substantially higher 
success rate. 

The California Youth Authority is presently 
developing community-based facilities on a state- 
wide scale. The Community Treatment Project, 
started in 1961 by the Youth Authority, is a com- 
bined experimental and demonstration project 
designed to study the feasibility of substituting 
intensive treatment in the community for institu- 
tional and residential programs.® 

In this contemporary spirit of experimentation 
the State of Florida (through the guidance of 
State Senator Louis De la Parte) in 1967 estab- 
lished the Division of Youth Services. Responsible 
for all state juvenile delinquency programs—.g., 


5 Arthur Pearl, “The Highfields Program: A Critique and Evalua- 
tion,” in Mental Health of the Poor, pp. 481-485, edited by Frank 
Riesman, et al. New York: The Free Press, 1964, p. 484 

6 La Mar T. Empey and Jerome Rabow, “The Provo Experiment in 
Delinquency Rehabilitation,” in Mental Health of the Poor, pp. 509-531, 
edited by Frank Riesman, et al. New York: The Free Press, 1964. 

7 “Six months after release, 73 percent of those who were initially 
assigned and 84 percent of those who eventually completed the pro- 
gram had no record of arrest .... Only 42 percent of the incarcerated 
group had not been arrested, and half of the 48 percent who had been 
arrested, had been arrested two or more times.’””’ La Mar T. Empey, 
Alternatives to Incarceration, Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, U.S. Department of H. E. & W., Washington, D.C., 
1967, p. 39. For a sim'lar discussion of the Highfields experiment, see id. 
at 44, and op. cit. Weeks, p. 127. 

8 For further discussion of the California Treatment Project see 
op. cit. Empey, Alternatives to Incarceration, pp. 40-43, and Heman 
Stark, ‘“‘Alternatives to Institutionalization,”’ Crime and Delinquency, 
Vol. 13, No. 2, 1967, pp. 323-329. 

® Over the next 5 years (1970-1974) the Division is planning to 
operate 17 small group treatment facilities consisting of twelve 25-bed 
community treatment centers and five 40-bed (TRY) camp programs. 
Other nonresidential community treatment programs are also planned. 

10 Walter Scott Criswell was Florida’s first juvenile court judge. 
Among his many accomplishments, Judge Criswell organized Florida’s 
first Children’s Court in 1914. He wrote the state’s juvenile court law, 
established institutes to train county judges in handling youths, 
organized Florida’s Big Brothers, and set up Florida’s first community 
home for boys—the Jacksonville Boys Home. 


training schools and aftercare—the division con- 
templates treatment complexes for metropolitan 
areas throughout the State which would include 
halfway houses, forestry camps, group foster 
homes and nonresidential centers, all to treat 
youths within a delimited geographical area.° 

Guided group interaction treatment programs 
will be an inherent part of each facility. Thus the 
Division of Youth Services will provide an inte- 
grated and consistent program for an entire 
statewide juvenile correctional system. 

The Director of the Division, O. J. Keller, Jr., 
strongly believes in the wisdom of community- 
based facilities. His first achievement was to 
establish Walter Scott Criswell House, a com- 
munity-based residential treatment center for 
male juvenile offenders.!® Incorporating im- 
portant elements of the Highfields and Provo 
Programs, the program is modeled after the 
J. Stanley Sheppard Youth Rehabilitation Center 
of the New York State Division for Youth. 


Walter Scott Criswell House 


Criswell House is a demonstration project de- 
signed to be one possible alternative to the train- 
ing school. Developed by Richard L. Rachin, chief 
of the Bureau of Group Treatment, who also de- 
veloped and formerly directed New York’s Shep- 
pard Center, the program will assist youngsters 
whose needs are midway between institutionaliza- 
tion and remaining at home. Thus it is not 
specifically geared to rehabilitating delinquents 
who have served time in training schools, a tradi- 
tional function of halfway houses in this country. 

Criswell House not only represents innovation 
in rehabilitation of the juvenile offender, but also 
reveals the philosophy of the Division of Youth 
Services. Its success may be crucial to the future 
development of state-supported community-based 
facilities. 

Located on the outskirts of Tallahassee, Cris- 
well House provides an intensive group treatment 
experience in a residential setting for boys ad- 
judicated delinquent. The comparatively unstruc- 
tured atmosphere reflects the basic concepts of 
the program: (1) to provide an environment in 
which a boy can develop responsibility for making 
decisions affecting his own life and those with 
whom he lives; and (2) to orient him to his 
responsibilities in the community. These goals are 
achieved through formal group discussions in 
which the boys themselves crystallize their prob- 
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lems and suggest solutions. With the guidance of 
the staff the peer group defines and inculcates 
high standards of performance. 

The boys must attend public school, thereby 
maintaining ties with the community. For the 
purposes of this program, school is the most im- 
portant medium through which the boys test the 
reality of societal demands. Thus from the time 
of his arrival a boy is made aware that his 
presence is geared towards successful reintegra- 
tion into responsible society. 

Criswell House accepted its first residents in 
February 1968. Originally built as a law enforce- 
ment academy"! it appears more like a small hotel 
than a house. It is an attractive modern structure, 
and is designed to accommodate 25 boys, although 
it is usually two or three over capacity. The cost 
of maintaining a boy at Criswell House is ap- 
proximately $9.46 a day compared to $13 needed 
to keep a boy in the training school at Marianna. 
The House is designed to accommodate boys from 
the locale, but because it is at present one of only 
two state-operated residential treatment centers, 
boys from all parts of Florida reside there. 

The House routine, except for daily treatment 
sessions and study hours, has a minimum struc- 
ture. There are no compulsory education or rec- 
reation programs, and the boys are encouraged 
to seek their own entertainment. There are two 
boys to a room and they are expected to keep it 
in order. The boys do their own laundry, and they 
share kitchen assignments and maintenance re- 
sponsibilities on a rotating basis. When they 
return from school they are free to pursue their 
own interests. Guided group interaction sessions 
begin after dinner, followed by treatment teams, 
study hour, and household chores, after which 
time the boys usually go to bed. 

There is an easy-going attitude about the House. 
In general, the boys are a personable, lively group 
and seem to enjoy being there. For example, on 
their own initiative they raised funds to renovate 
and furnish a building donated by a member of the 
community for use as a recreation hall and in 
which they frequently entertain their young 
friends from town. 

Mr. Rachin, a sociologist with 15 years’ experi- 
ence working with juvenile delinquents, organized 


11 The Division originally leased the building from the Florida 
Sheriff’s Association for $1,000 a month. The property was appraised 
at $150,000, but the Association reduced the total cost to $100,000 and 
agreed to apply the rental toward the purchase price so that it could 
participate in helping to establish the House. On January 29, 1970, the 
Division purchased it for $83,000. 

12 Treatment teams are specialized group meetings which will be 
explained later. 


the treatment program. He is a man of consider- 
able warmth and enthusiasm. His positive caring 
attitude toward the boys created mutual trust 
and respect. This atmosphere made it possible for 
the boys to identify with the goals of the program 
from its very inception. 

Rachin employed as superintendent a young 
aftercare counselor, Mr. Guy Moore. He is in 
charge of all the administrative duties of the 
House and is responsible for the welfare of the 
boys. Some of them see him as rather stern, and 
missed the easy-going atmosphere created by 
former houseparents. Moore’s policy “is to be fair 
and firm,” for he does not see his role as a pa- 
rental substitute. This disavowal does not de- 
tract from his deeply felt commitment to the 
boys. His vitality and forceful personality have 
a considerable impact on all facets of the program. 

Other full-time professional staff include an 
assistant superintendent, one group treatment 
leader (a young graduate of the Sheppard Center 
program), and an assistant group treatment 
leader (a Florida State University undergraduate 
student). In addition, a secretary, a cook, and a 
weekend relief cook (a young adult court proba- 
tioner who is also a regular program participant) 
are employed. Only the superintendent and relief 
cook reside at the facility. Despite the peer orien- 
tation of the program, the staff does develop close 
personal relationships with the boys. This has 
helped them to be more open in the group discus- 
sions. 


The Treatment Program 


The guided group interaction sessions form the 
core of the treatment program. These guided 
group discussions are held 5 days a week for 90- 
minute periods; attendance is compulsory. The 
boys have much of the responsibility for develop- 
ing the discussions which focus on their behavior, 
their past delinquent record, their feelings regard- 
ing each other, and their daily experiences. A 
major emphasis is on school performance. 

These are often searing, passionate exchanges 
which make considerable demands on a boy’s 
fortitude and self-reliance. Any form of verbal 
expression is permitted, so the language is some- 
times earthy and violent. In this intense critical 
environment the need for group acceptance forces 
a boy to be honest. It is expected that this involve- 
ment in a confrontation will foster the erosion of 
delinquent defenses and values, and inculcate 
more positive and socially acceptable alternatives. 
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For example, when a boy casually related to his 
group that he had struck a girl in school that 
morning he met a solid wall of disapproval and 
concern for his irresponsible conduct. His peers 
did not just condemn him but also suggested more 
acceptable behavior and what steps he should take 
now to control his bad temper. 

Thus an essential technique of guided group in- 
teraction is that the boys themselves are invested 
with the task of effecting change among their 
peers. Donald Cressey calls this important process 
“retroflexive reformation.” This means that when 
a delinquent attempts to reform others he accepts 
the relevant common purpose of the group, 
identifies more closely with those engaged in 
reformation, and then places status upon antide- 
linquent behavior.'* Thus a pressure group is 
formed which condemns irresponsible conduct. 

A boy who has recently arrived finds himself 
in an atmosphere that is totally different from 
that to which he has been previously exposed. 
According to Rachin: 


He becomes involved in a program where he sees 
others who are concerned about themselves, and con- 
cerned with him. They say, “it is up to you, there’s 
nothing in it for us; we want to help you, but first you 
have to want to help yourself.” A new boy hears other 
boys talking about things that he feels he could not 
talk about. How can you reveal inadequacies and be 
honest without being laughed at, punished, or some- 
thing equally as bad? How can you show that you care 
about others, and how can others care about you? 
Concern and involvement are contagious things. He 
hears other guys asking for this. He sees guys 
who came in with equally poor feelings about them- 
selves beginning to talk and act in ways which in- 
dicate to others that there is apparently something in it 
(the program) for them. Apparently you don’t have to 
be here, rather you have to want to be here. 

Freedom can be a frightening thing. What he (the 
boy) sees is a largely amorphous, unstructured at- 
mosphere where no rule or guide book is available. 

He must begin to do things, to learn things, to figure 
things out from the minute he arrives. People will help 
but not relieve the newcomer of the responsibility for 
making his own decisions. 


The lack of traditional authority and structure 
achieves the objective of producing feelings of 
anxiety whereby the boys must search for new 
ways of defining and handling their situation. 
These feelings of anxiety are revealed by way of 
guided group interaction which lays the ground- 
work for communication and subsequent group 
cohesion, Guided group interaction thus creates 
feelings of group responsibility for the boys as 
well as for Criswell House. 

For instance, one session centered on a boy’s 
failure in school. The boys were upset because he 

13 Donald R. Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The Application of the 


Theory of Differential Association,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LXI, No. 2, 1955, p. 119. 


refused to respond to their questions. What came 
through was the fact that the boys cared about 
him and offered suggestions to improve his diffi- 
culty. However, some said that not only was he 
letting himself down but also that his poor atti- 
tude toward school reflected adversely on them 
and on Criswell House. Several boys expressed 
the fear that if he were unable to change he might 
have to leave them and go to the training school. 

The residential aspect of the program permits 
involvement in treatment without the possible 
inhibition from family and neighborhood pres- 
sure. Also, the inevitable tensions and hostilities 
that develop during the meetings can be “worked 
through” during other periods of more casual re- 
lationships with the same boys. 


Recent Innovations in Treatment 


The boys are divided into three groups of ap- 
proximately eight or nine each. All groups meet 
for guided group interaction sessions each eve- 
ning. A boy is assigned to one of the three groups 
immediately upon his arrival. Earlier in the pro- 
gram the pressure from these sessions proved too 
threatening for some of the boys and after a 
series of runaways the staff decided to form small 
treatment teams to ease newcomers into the pro- 
gram. 

These teams of four or five older residents meet 
every other day with one or two new members 
to facilitate their adaption to the problem-oriented 
group culture. After the guided group sessions 
the teams meet for 1 hour; the focus of discussion 
is solely on the progress of the two new group 
members. Junior counselors, who are mature boys 
in the program, act as team leaders. Each team 
eats, works, and lives together. This division into 
small units creates a more familial atmosphere 
which is designed to encourage personal involve- 
ment. 

Special meetings are also regularly held. These 
meetings are called whenever a resident wishes 
to deal with a problem which cannot wait for a 
regularly scheduled meeting. Mobile groups in 
which the boys structure the membership them- 
selves to handle everyday “living problems” are 
held on the days the treatment teams do not meet. 
“Peer courts” can also be convened by the boys 
to deal with serious rule infractions which po- 
tentially jeopardize the safety or welfare of 
other residents. When crises appear from time 
to time which may affect everyone, the entire 
population will meet in a marathon session until 
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the issue is successfully resolved. While a staff 
member serves as a group leader in the regular 
group meetings, the treatment teams have no staff 
direction, although staff will occasionally sit in 
to observe. However, regular weekly conferences 
are held in which the progress and problems of 
the treatment team are closely monitored and 
sometimes redirected as a result of staff-youth 
discussion of the week’s events. 


Criteria for Selection 


Because the program places responsibility on 
the boys for their own behavior, and because the 
usual rewards and punishments found in a more 
structured setting do not exist at Criswell House, 
a certain degree of maturity on the part of the 
boys is considered necessary. They must be able 
to communicate verbally and exhibit a sense of 
dissatisfaction with their lives. According to 
Rachin most delinquent boys have the capacity 
to benefit from this type of program: 

We cannot say at this point what kind (of boy) would 
work out best in this kind of program. so we decided 
to say that we would take any and all referrals, and 
experiment . . . we took them on first come first 
served basis. So this ran the gamut from dependency 
and neglect all the way up to drug, grand larceny and 
assault cases. I think offense is meaningless in terms 
of evaluating a youth’s potential for this kind of 
treatment program. To become involved one has to be 
mature enough to accept many demanding responsi- 
bilities. He has to be able to sustain a very difficult and 
demanding type of confrontation. I think it means that 
we can accommodate many youngsters who go through 
the judicial mill, so I don’t believe we are talking about 
a very select group. 

As employment opportunities for youth are 
minimal in Tallahassee, the Division favors ac- 
cepting youngsters who have the capability to 
handle school. At the present time several boys 
do not attend school because of behavioral diffi- 
culties. Most youths are admitted, however, with 
the plan of school participation. Individual voca- 
tional plans are developed, though, where employ- 
ment seems both a more realistic and desirable 
goal. 

Psychotic youths and true mental defectives 
are the only youngsters automatically excluded 
from participating in the program. Regularly 
accommodated are boys with serious drug prob- 
lems (including intraveneous heroin users), 
youths diagnosed as seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, youths with homosexual problems, boys 
with a history of multiple training school com- 
mitments, and parole failures. A youth is never 


denied admittance on the basis of offense alone. 


14 Only one out of 144 youths has been rejected in the “‘peertake.” 


A brochure published by the Division describing 
the structure and function of Criswell House was 
sent to all the possible referral sources. Despite 
Rachin’s desire for experimentation, the referrals 
may, in fact, be self-limiting. Referral sources can 
interpret in a variety of ways the type of boy who 
would benefit, and may not agree that the ma- 
jority of youngsters who appear before them have 
the ability to cope with this type of program. 


Referrals 


Boys are referred from juvenile courts, training 
schools, and aftercare. All boys who enter Cris- 
well House are adjudicated wards of the Division 
of Youth Services, and if a boy chooses not to 
complete treatment, he usually is either sent or 
returned to a training school. 

When a boy is accepted at Criswell House he 
makes a commitment to stay for the duration of 
his treatment program. This is an individual 
process that usually does not exceed 8 months. 
The average length of stay is expected to be re- 
duced to about 6 months. 

After a boy has been referred, he is placed on 
trial by the boys in the House for a 2-week period. 
He is integrated into a treatment team and at- 
tends the sessions. During one session there is a 
“peertake.” This means that his peers take part 
in deciding whether or not to accept him per- 
manently.!* The group focuses attention upon the 
boy, asking him questions about himself, what he 
hopes to gain from being there, and what he 
thinks he can contribute. A boy also makes his 
decisions as to whether he thinks he can handle 
this experience. 

New residents are introduced to the program 
on an individual basis in order to retain the exist- 
ing integrity of the House. 


School Performance 


School attendance and satisfactory performance 
are important for the boys at Criswell House. 
Most of the boys come to Criswell House with a 
history of academic failure and are usually one 
or two grades behind. This is due to a combination 
of discipline problems, irregular attendance, and 
poor motivation. 

Of the present population, five boys are now 
in their appropriate grade. Older boys with con- 
tinuing school problems attend an adult vocational 
school where they can work at their own rate. One 
youth is now attending a local junior college. 

Criswell House enjoys close cooperation with 
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school authorities. One of the residents gathers 
detailed weekly reports from school counselors 
and teachers on the boys’ progress. School 
teachers who initially raised questions about 
sharing this information with anyone except 
adult staff are now fully accepting and supportive 
of this procedure. This information becomes an in- 
tegral part of the treatment program. For ex- 
ample, if a boy is reported to have been sleeping 
in class, the group may decide to withdraw en- 
tertainment privileges and require an earlier 
sleeping hour. Unsatisfactory grades may result 
in loss of a free weekend and, if they persist, the 
“problem” would certainly be examined by the 
group. 

The majority of the boys are now performing 


productively in school for the first time in their 
lives. 


Release Procedures 


Release occurs in a series of stages and the boys 
are expected to begin planning their future from 
the time they arrive. Overnight or weekend passes 
are normally arranged 6 to 8 weeks after a boy 
assumes residence. This trip home is a combined 
decision made by the boy, his peers, and the staff. 
It is expected that when he returns from his 
weekend at home he will relate his problems to 
the group. These passes are designed for their 
therapeutic value, and not as a reward for “good” 
behavior. After several weekend passes the boy 
is then usually eligible to go on furlough. Each 
succeeding furlough is for a longer period of 
time. The procedure for release is designed to be 
a gradual process. 

A boy does not leave Criswell House until he, 
his group, and staff believe he is ready. Ideally, 
he should have convinced himself thoroughly that 
he can deal with himself responsibly. Because this 
is a treatment facility a boy cannot stay on in- 
definitely. Many of the boys express feelings that 
this is the most adequate home they have ever 
had, and would like to stay. A boy, however, must 
learn to deal with the reality of leaving. 

The aftercare counselor receives regular pro- 
gress reports during the period of residence. The 
most important reports are the boys’ own self- 
evaluations which are sent to the committing 
judge, parent, and aftercare worker. When the 
group is not satisfied with a self-report, a “ma- 
jority report” is prepared by the other boys which 

15 Running away is usually cause for transfer to a training school. 


However, after a period of time the boys may request return to 
Criswell House. Several runaways have been readmitted. 


will accompany the self-report. Aftercare plays 
a continuing role in postprogram plans, such as 
arranging for foster home placement. 

The boy is encouraged to remain in contact 
with Criswell House and occasionally attend the 
group meetings; but, of course, this is feasible 
only if he lives in the locale. Some of the boys 
who graduated have assumed roles as group 
leaders or seeders in initiating new group pro- 
grams throughout Florida. A new graduate pro- 
gram which is totally supported by local people 
and the boys themselves has also recently opened. 

To date there are inadequate data on boys who 
have completed the program. A minority have 
been in further difficulty or returned to training 
school.'® Many of these “failures” were runaways 
and several stole automobiles. 

Of 144 boys admitted to the program with 
long and serious delinquent histories, only four 
were arrested for new offenses while residents 
of Criswell House. Even more noteworthy is 
that of the graduate group to date, approximately 
80 percent are making satisfactory community 
adjustments having been on aftercare an average 
of 7 months. 


A Demonstration Project 


Criswell House is a demonstration project and 
therefore, in some respects, boys and staff live 
a fish-bow] existence. Its doors are open to all in- 
terested persons, and the guided group interaction 
sessions accommodate observers. Judges, state 
officials, and Division personnel are encouraged to 
visit. Also, Criswell House is the designated 
center for training workshops in guided group 
interaction. Personnel attend from courts, after- 
care, and training schools. 

The boys appear to be proud of being a pioneer 
group in this new treatment program for Florida, 
and want to help to develop other halfway houses. 
There is a demonstrable esprit de corps at all 
levels. 


Community Response 


Criswell House has been fortunate in securing 
the cooperation of the Governor’s office, the 
Florida Legislature, several state agencies, and a 
supportive local community in arranging both 
summer and part-time employment for the boys. 
Several boys have also served as pages in the 
Legislature. This is indicative of Tallahassee’s 
response to Criswell House. Many civil organiza- 
tions and church groups have donated their ser- 
vices. Remedial classes are given by Florida State 
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University students; sports trips and many other 
activities are led by volunteers. Local families 
have invited individual boys to their homes to 
spend weekends, and accept foster placement 
after graduation from the program. 

There has been considerable public relations 
activity designed to stimulate continued local 
involvement and to interest new communities in 
this type of program. 


Discussion 


An underlving premise for the establishment 
of Criswell House is that traditional methods of 
correction are inadequate in treating juvenile 
offenders. This model alternative, influenced by 
the Sheppard Center and the Highfields programs, 
represents the belief that delinquent boys can be 
entrusted with the responsibility for effecting 
change in themselves and others. A unique feature 
of the Florida Division of Youth Services is that 
this philosophy will be integrated into a compre- 
hensive juvenile correctional system. 

In light of the above, it is not surprising that 
the residents and staff of Criswell House regard 
guided group interaction as the soul of their pro- 
gram. Demands of participation are great and the 
boy’s pride in mastering both self-knowledge and 
the adjustment to nondelinquent norms is strik- 
ingly apparent. However, if guided group inter- 
action is to succeed, it must not only produce 
acceptable modes of behavior, but also assist a 
boy in developing inner strengths to handle re- 
sponsibly the many problems he will encounter in 
daily life. 

It may be asking a great deal to expect a boy 
to sustain these new found abilities when he no 
longer has the support of his group. Thus no 
matter how excellent the program, it cannot go 
it alone. Without considerable expansion of op- 
portunities in the community and a more accept- 
ing attitude on the part of the public, successful 
reintegration will be limited. 

The fact that Criswell House is community- 
based has certain ramifications. Firstly, the pro- 
cess of reintegration begins immediately because 
school attendance and adequate performance is 
required. In addition, the boys in their daily con- 
tact with the local community appear to be nor- 
mal teenagers, and this helps society to soften its 
preconceptions about delinquents. 

On the other hand, some aspects of Criswell 

16 The Bureau of Group Treatment is currently organizing pilot 
intensive group treatment programs for probationers in cooperation 


with the juvenile courts of Duval (Jacksonville), Broward (Ft. 
Lauderdale), and Palm Beach (West Palm Beach) counties. 


House restrict easy commerce with the com- 
munity. Due to its location on the outskirts of 
town the boys have limited casual contact with 
life outside the House during the week. Also, the 
lack of public transportation frustrates regular 
work opportunities and independent experiences. 

The fact that most of the boys are not from the 
vicinity prevents active family involvement and 
inhibits reintegration into their home communi- 
ties. This is a serious setback to the goals of the 
program. Hopefully, this will be a temporary 
problem because the Division plans a network of 
treatment facilities to serve metropolitan areas. 
This cannot, of course, become a reality without 
substantial legislative support. 

The most crucial factor for acceptance at Cris- 
well House is a boy’s ability to handle school. 
Therefore, only a limited group can participate. 
However, the program has already led to further 
innovations affecting a broader spectrum of de- 
linquents. 

The Fort Clinch camp, intended specifically for 
boys who have serious school problems, is the 
Division’s most recent facility. Incorporating 
features of Highfields and New York’s “START,” 
this program combines guided group interaction, 
group work experience, and academic and voca- 
tional attention. Thus the Division regards educa- 
tion as the key to adult success. Also, in an 
attempt to breathe new life into existing institu- 
tions, guided group interaction has been intro- 
duced into Florida’s training schools. 

Hopefully, the success of Criswell House will 
stimulate a variety of alternatives to incarcera- 
tion, e.g., nonresidental treatment centers, more 
elaborate probation programs,’® and _ locally 
operated halfway houses. Thus ideally it will act 
as a change agent for the whole juvenile correc- 
tional system. 

Research design is essential for an accurate 
evaluation of the program. We need to know more 
about the type of youth most suited for this type 
of treatment, what are the significant elements 
for producing change, what is the role of the com- 
munity in assisting change, and what is the long- 
range impact of the guided group interaction 
technique on a boy’s attitudes and behavior. To 
date no such research has been built into the pro- 
gram. This lack of information may inhibit de- 
velopment of similar projects. However, tentative 
approval has recently been obtained from the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for a 39-month, 
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$334,000 comprehensive evaluation of the Cris- 
well program, its techniques, and effectiveness. 
The research will be conducted by the University 
of South Florida’s Institute of Exceptional 
Children and Adults. 

Flexibility and experimentation, exemplified 
by the innovations regarding newcomers, are evi- 
dent in the program. These qualities are necessary 
for growth and improvement. 

It is all but impossible to assess the significance 
of the various elements that contribute to the 
dynamics of Criswell House. The operation of 
group process, loving care, unique experience, 
sense of responsibility, haven from an inadequate 
environment, and an esprit de corps, together, 
form an organic whole. 

Whatever its limitations, the most striking 
aspect of the Criswell House experience is the 


quality of life enjoyed by the boys. They receive 
considerate humane treatment, live in pleasing 
surroundings, and their lives are enriched with 
new opportunities. The boys have developed an 
ethos of attending school regularly and doing 
well there. This is a remarkable achievement in 
the light of their previous attitudes and feelings. 
For the first time many of these boys are asked 
for opinions which are considered by others; and 
they honor this trust. 

A sense of human dignity pervades all aspects 
of the program, and contact with the people in- 
volved in Criswell House is an exhilerating ex- 
perience. Our support of such innovative measures 
is essential for the erosion of delinquency. 


The authors thank Messrs. Richard L. Rachin and Guy Moore of the 
Florida Division of Youth Services and Dr. E. J. Bourque, professor 
of rehabilitation counseling at the University of Florida, for their 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 


Institutional Innovations in 
Juvenile Corrections 


By Roy GERARD 
Director, Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, West Virginia 


lete National Training School for Boys in 

Washington, D.C., provided an opportunity 
to which all correctional practitioners look for- 
ward—the chance to build a new institution based 
on the latest ideas in correctional design and 
treatment; an institution that would “graduate” 
law-abiding young citizens instead of potential 
recidivists. 

Planning to replace the 100-year-old National 
Training School was actively begun in 1961. Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, was selected as the site 
of the institution, the newest in the Federal 
Prison System. 

One of three federal facilities serving youthful 
offenders,! the Center is the first in which arch’- 
tecture was especiaily designed to facilitate 
treatment for a youthful population. Opened 
January 14, 1969, the $10,250,000 Center is lo- 
cated in a natural amphitheater formed by the 


Tie CLOSING of the Bureau of Prisons’ obso- 


1 The other federal institutions for youthful offenders are the Federal 
Youth Centers at Ashland, Ky., and Englewood, Colo. 

2 A complete description of KYC treatment strategies is contained 
in “Differential Treatment . .. A Way To Begin,” Robert F. Kennedy 
Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Appalachian foothills. It is less than a mile from 
Morgantown and about 3 miles from West Vir- 
ginia University. The Center maintains close ties 
with the University faculty and students. The 
University has made its computer available to 
help keep track of a vast amount of data and 
records necessary to the operation of the institu- 
tion’s innovative treatment programs. 

A minimum custody facility, the institution 
resembles a modern college campus and is a self- 
sufficient community. Four cottages, housing 55 
youths each and two housing 30 in each, accom- 
modate almost all of the Center’s population. An 
additional cottage is used as a prerelease facility. 

The housing units are grouped informally 
around a “community square” which includes the 
dining room, school and library, hospital, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, chapel, vocational shops, and 
other service buildings. This complex of units 
contains most of the Center’s formal training and 
re-education programs. 

The treatment approach used at the Center 
differs considerably from traditional correctional 
philosophy.? The accent is on the individual, his 
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needs and his potential. An “open” institution, 
the Center has no bars and no fences. The cot- 
tages’ large, ceiling-high windows frame a peace- 
ful vista of hilltops, trees and grass. In this 
relaxed atmosphere, tensions and pressures are 
eased. The Center’s programs are open-ended; a 
youth can begin at his own level of capability and 
go as far as his determination will take him. 

There are no external fences at the Center, 
neither are there the traditional internal barriers 
between inmates and staff. The students, as they 
are called, learn to communicate openly and freely 


and find that others, particularly the staff, will 
listen. 

The institution’s programs are designed to find 
new ways to reshape the behavior of delinquent 
youths. The techniques used are experimental in 
nature, but are based on carefully researched 
theoretical concepts. Potential commitments are 
screened to select those boys most likely to re- 
spond to the innovative programs. All designa- 
tions to the Center are made at the Bureau of 
Prison’s headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The 300 federal offenders who comprise the 


Aerial view of Federal Youth Center. The Chapel is at the center of the campus. 


Center’s population are 16 to 20 years old and 
generally come from the eastern part of the 
country. More than two-thirds are committed for 
driving a stolen car across a state line. Others 
are committed for forging government checks, 
stealing from the mails, “moonshining,” and 
other federal offenses. 

The program on which each new student em- 
barks is individualized and flexible to meet his 
changing needs. It is carefully planned, however. 
Every possible area of institutional life is inte- 
grated and directed toward the treatment 
objective. 


of the Institutional Adjustment of Four Subgroups of Delinquent Boys,” 
H. C. Quay and R. B. Levinson, mimeo., 1967. 


Differential Treatment 


The Center’s correctional approach is based on 
the philosophy of “differential treatment.” Under 
this concept, treatment programs developed for 
youths vary according to the boys’ behavioral 
characteristics, maturity level, and psychological 
orientation. To evaluate these factors, the Center 
uses a typological technique developed by Dr. 
Herbert C. Quay, of Temple University, and first 
used experimentally at the National Training 
School.? 

The methodology developed by Dr. Quay and 
his associates has been validated as statistically 
reliable. It identifies four dimensions of deviant 
behavior: (1) inadequate-immature, (2) neurotic- 
conflicted, (3) unsocialized-aggressive or psycho- 
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and 


pathic, 
delinquency. 

Dr. Quay points out that these same dimensions 
occur not only in delinquent populations but also 
with “emotionally disturbed” and “normal” per- 


(4) socialized or subcultural 


sons. The difference among these groups is 
quantitative—the “normal” individual either has 
lower scores on these dimensions or is more suc- 
cessful in controlling his undesirable tendencies. 

The methodology for classifying offenders under 
a given behavioral category uses three thoroughly 
researched instruments‘ developed by Dr. Quay: 
(1) a 44-item checklist of behavioral problems, 
completed by correctional officer/counselors who 
observe the boy as he interacts with his environ- 
ment, (2) a 100-item true-false questionnaire 
filled out by the boy himself, and (3) a 36-item 
checklist on the boy’s life history, completed by a 
counselor from the presentence report. 

The cottage staff plays a key role in the differ- 
ential treatment approach. An employee is as- 
signed through a technique of “staff matching” 
to the cottage program in which by temperament 
and personality he can be most effective. Another 
Quay instrument, the “Correctional Preference 
Survey,’ is used to help make the assignment. 


Dimensions of Delinquency 


The discussion which follows outlines briefly 
the characteristics of youths placed in each of the 
behavior categories, the type of employee most 
effective as a treatment agent, and the major 
treatment objective for each category: 

BC-1: Inadequate-immature.—These students 
are described as being preoccupied, reticent, lazy, 
inattentive individuals who behave in childish and 
irresponsible ways. They are resentful and/or 
dependent in their relationships with adults and 
are easily threatened by peers. Treatment agents 
for the BC-1 youth are selected for their ability 
to be instructive, patient, reassuring and sup- 
portive. The major program objective is to estab- 
lish a secure, nonthreatening environment in 
which “growing up” can be stressed. 

BC-2: Neurotic-conflicted.—This youth demon- 
strates anxiety, depression, feelings of inferiority 
and guilt. He readily verbalizes his problems and 

4 Dr. R. Peterson, H. C. Quay, G. R. Cameron, ‘Personality and 
Background Factors in Juvenile Delinquency as Inferred From 
Questionnaire Responses,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Volume 23 
(1959), pp. 305-399; H. C. Quay, “Personality Dimensions in 
linquent Males as Inferred From Factor Analysis of Behavior Ratings,’’ 
Journal of Research | in Crime and Delinquency, Volume 1 (1964), pp. 
33-37; H. C. Quay, “Dimensions of Personality in Delinquent Boys as 
Inferred From the Factor Analysis of Case History Data,’”’ Child De- 
velopment, 1964, 35, pp. 479-484. 


5 “Correctional Preference Survey’—Preliminary Form (January 
1968), mimeo., Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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shows some understanding of his behavior. He 
often is sorry for what he has done but is likely 
to do it again anyway. The treatment agent should 
be perceptive, sensitive, able to become personally 
involved with the youth, and provide understand- 
ing support while emotional conflicts are being 
resolved. Treatment emphasis is on helping the 
youth to increased self-understanding of his limi- 
tations, strengths, and potential. 

BC-3: Unsocialized aggressive or wpsycho- 
pathic.—This group consists of aggressive, un- 
trustworthy, manipulative individuals. They have 
a high need for excitement, reject authority, and 
frequently become the institution ‘‘trouble- 
makers.” The treatment agent should be tough- 
minded, direct, and able to avoid being 
manipulated and to enforce strict adherence to 
rules. BC-3 youths need a highly controlled en- 
vironment with a lively activities program to ab- 
sorb their destructive energy. The behavioral 
objective is to teach them to conform, to accept 
responsibility for their own acts and to develop 
genuine, meaningful relationships with others. 

BC-4: Socialized or subcultural delinquency.— 
This student has been involved in gang activities 
and adheres to the values and code of his delin- 
quent peer group. He presents no serious per- 
sonality problems and can make a _ suitable 
adjustment in the institution. However, he will 
support the gang position in any confrontation 
with institution authority. 

BC-4 treatment agents must adhere strictly to 
a strong personal code to earn the respect of these 
students. They also must exercise firm control 
and be alert to the group’s attempts at manipula- 
tion. The treatment objective is to help the youth 
change his gang-influenced value system and to 
teach him how to meet status and material needs 
in wavs acceptable to society. 

BC-5: Subcultural-immature—During the in- 
stitution’s first few months, the research staff 
noted that some youths scored equally high on 
two behavior categories (BC-1 and BC-4). The 
staff’s clinical judgment was that these youths 
shared more traits among themselves than with 
any other group. This, coupled with an adminis- 
trative need for more equal distribution of popu- 
lation, led to establishment of the BC-5 behavior 
category. As with the other groups, they have 
their own cottage and their own treatment pro- 
gram. 

The BC-5 youth presents a mixture of the be- 
havioral problems of the BC-1 and BC-4. 
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Somewhat socially inept and inadequate, the BC-5 
youth seeks to meet his need for direction through 
attachment to a gang. However, he is not neces- 
sarily loyal to his peer group. The family of the 
BC-5 youth usually is severely disorganized, ac- 
counting for his distrust of authority figures. 

“Strong” but flexible individuals who enjoy 
working with adolescents seem to work best with 
the BC-5 group. The youth should recognize the 
counselor as one who is interested in him as an 
individual and who is helping him to set limits 
rather than to restrict or punish him. Treatment 
programs for the BC-5 youths emphasize the de- 
velopment of positive, trusting relationships with 
adults and overcoming social learning deficits. 

A youth admitted to the Center is assigned 
initially to the Admission and Orientation Unit 
of the Reception Cottage. There he is given ex- 
tensive diagnostic tests to evaluate his educa- 
tional, vocational, and medical requirements. 
After he has been under observation for about 2 
weeks, the Behavioral Problem Checklist is com- 
pleted by the Unit’s specially trained Correctional 
Counselors. A youth who is difficult to categorize 
by the Quay tests, because of similar scores in 
two areas, will be assigned to a category on the 
basis of the clinical judgment of the psychologist 
who interviewed him. 


Cottage Staff 


The Center operates a cottage-based treatment 
program. Each cottage is staffed by a cottage 
supervisor, an assistant cottage supervisor, two 
or more correctional officer/counselors and enough 
correctional officers to provide 24-hour coverage. 

The positions of the cottage supervisor and his 
immediate assistant can be filled interchangeably 
by a caseworker or a correctional supervisor, de- 
pending on the experience of the personnel avail- 
able. Customarily the caseworker is the cottage 
supervisor and the correctional supervisor is his 
assistant. 

A shortage of professional caseworkers plus 
the extra casework services required for younger 
offenders led the Bureau of Prisons to train 
correctional employees as counselors, with grati- 
fying results. At the Center correctional coun- 
selors are the prime treatment agents. They 
work under the supervision of the cottage super- 
visor and a professional consultant (psychiatrist 
or psychologist) attached to each cottage. 

Correctional officers assigned to the cottages 
also counsel and train the youths and are im- 


portant members of the treatment team. The 
officers rotate to assignments in other areas (con- 
trol center, patrol, etc.) and must be highly 
trained and flexible. 


Case Management 


The Center uses a decentralized case manage- 
ment approach to treatment programming. This 
assigns most decision-making concerning students 
to the cottage staff who are in the best position to 
make knowledgeable and timely judgments. 

The responsibility for developing and imple- 
menting appropriate treatment strategies rests 


Semiprivate cottage cubicles. Students earn advancement 
to their own private rooms. 


with the Cottage Committee (treatment team). 
The committee is made up of the cottage super- 
visor, the student’s counselor, and an educational 
specialist. They determine such matters as educa- 
tional and counseling goals, work assignments, 
and how soon the student is to be reviewed for 
parole. 

Misconduct also is handled at the cottage level 
rather than by one central committee. The em- 
phasis is on positive behavior, which is en- 
couraged by rewards for good performance rather 
than punishment for lapses. Disciplinary mea- 
sures available range from fines and loss of privi- 
leges to transfer to another institution. Action 
taken is related, not to the offense, but to the 
individual involved. 

Responsibility for overall operation of the insti- 
tution’s cottage programs rests with the super- 
visor of case management. He is chairman of a 
Program Management Committee that also in- 
cludes the supervisor of education, chief psycho- 
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logist, and chief correctional supervisor. The 
group meets weekly to develop and interpret 
program guidelines and to review matters refer- 
red by the cottage committees. 

Each youth at the Center is involved in re- 
sponsibility for planning his own future. He is 
considered a full member of his treatment team 
and is expected to participate actively in design- 
ing his institutional program. Specific goals are 
established for the student by the Cottage Com- 
mittee in three areas: education-vocational, cot- 
tage life, and work. The goals may vary from 
completing a course of study or qualifying for a 
high school equivalency certificate to staying out 
of some specific difficulty over a given period of 
time. The student also helps set the dates for 
periodic review of his progress and the setting 
of new goals. 


Behavior Modification Techniques 


Underlying the retraining approach at the 
Center is a procedure by which positive behavior 
is reinforced through use of external rewards. Re- 
inforcement strategies are built into almost every 
student activity. The basic reinforcement devices 
are the class level system and token economy. 


The class level system has proved to be one of 
the institution’s most highly effective motivators 
of good behavior. By achieving progressively 
higher goals set by the cottage committee, youths 
can earn advancement from Trainee to Apprentice 
to Honor student. Living accommodations, work 
assignments, pay, clothing, and recreation im- 
prove with each class level. 

Students usually progress from Trainee to 
Apprentice in 3 to 5 months and reach Honor 
status in from 5 to 8 months. They usually are 
ready for release in 10 to 12 months. 

A second major reinforcer of positive behavior 
is the token economy system.® While this approach 
to retraining has been used successfully in other 
areas (mental health, retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance), its application in corrections has been 
limited. Consequently, its institutionwide use at 
the Center represents one of the more ambitious 
undertakings of this nature in the field of correc- 
tions to date. ' 

Under the token economy, students earn points 
(1 point equals 1 cent) as they meet goals set in 
each program area (school, work, cottage life). 
The students use the points to “buy” a wide 

6 Loren Karacki and Robert B. Levinson, Ph. D., ““A Token Economy 


in a Correctional Institution for Youthful Offenders,” Howard Journal 
of Penology and Crime Prevention, Volume XIII, No. 1, 1970. 


variety of goods and services available at the 
institution. 

Each youth receives a weekly pay check, in 
points, based on staff ratings of his daily per- 
formance. The pay check again reflects the dis- 
tinction made between class levels. Apprentices 
earn points at a rate higher than Trainees and 
Honor students earn at a rate higher than Ap- 
prentices. A student also may earn “bonus” 
points, awarded on the spot for certain kinds of 
positive behavior. 

A student’s institution expenses, including room 
rent, are deducted from his pay check. Trainees 
pay the least and Apprentices and Honor students 
pay more for their more desirable quarters. Fines, 
which are few, also are deducted from the pay 
check. Here, again, discipline is differentiated. A 
student in BC-1 may be fined 15 points for fight- 
ing while one in BC-3 may be fined 75 points for 
the same misbehavior. A fine for an Honor student 
may be up to three times that assessed a Trainee. 

Students also can use their points to buy com- 
missary, snack bar goods, and civilian clothing, 
and to participate in recreational activities. Points 
are not transferable from one student to another. 
They can spend only what they themselves earn. 
In effect, the point system teaches youths that if 
they want something, they must work for it. 


Prerelease Program 


A month to 6 weeks before release, Honor 
students can graduate to the Prerelease Cottage. 
This unit, which is primarily self-governing, 
houses youths from all five behavioral categories, 
brought together under the same cottage program 
for the first time since admission. Prerelease 
students are given the greatest measure of self- 
responsibility as a test of whether they are ready 
for release to the community. They do, however, 
retain some ties with their “home” cottage pro- 
gram, frequently serving as counselor-helpers 
with the newer students. 


Counseling Program 


Counseling is an essential ingredient in the 
Center’s approach to reshaping behavior. While 
it is an ongoing feature of the daily cottage pro- 
gram, the most intensive counseling takes place 
during the evening and weekend hours. 

The type of individual and group counseling 
provided varies with each behavior category. 

The BC-1 student needs consistent daily contact 
with the counselor. Individual counseling sessions, 
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which are held frequently, are short, casual, and 
usually relate to problem-solving. Transactional 
Analysis’ is being introduced into this cottage 
as the primary treatment strategy. 

Each week each BC-2 student is involved in a 
minimum of two group sessions, one individual 
counseling session and one Cottage Forum (Town 
Meeting). Role-playing also is used to explore 
conflicts and behavior problems. 

Individual counseling is of limited use with the 
BC-3 student. Therapy programs involve the 
whole group and are action-oriented to supply 
the novelty and excitement sought by these 


Students returning to their cottage for evening 
activities program. 


youths. “Directed sociodrama” is conducted twice 
a week, with emphasis on making the youth aware 
of the effects his behavior has on others. A Town 
Meeting is held once a week. 

The counselor holds short individual sessions 
with the BC-4 student at least once a week, work- 
ing to instill pro-social values and attitudes. BC-4 
students participate in Reality Therapy group 
sessions three times a week, and a l-hour Town 
Meeting once a week. 

Heavy emphasis is given to individual counsel- 
ing for BC-5 youths to help them overcome imma- 
ture behavior. Group involvement takes the form 
of role-playing (Modeling). A large group meeting 
and several small-group sessions are held weekly. 
The group approach stresses problem-solving 
within the environment of the cottage to replace 
“acting-out” behavior. 


Educational-Vocational Program 
For 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, the student 


7 See “Transactional Analysis: A New Method for Helping Offend- 
ers,”” by Richard C. Nicholson, FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1970. 


is in school. The Center’s vocationally oriented 
instructional program is designed to give every 
student basic educational skills, entry-level pro- 
ficiency in a trade, and supportive academic and 
social education. Courses at the Center are un- 
graded and the student progresses at his own 
pace. The institution uses the “integrated cur- 
riculum” approach in which education and trade 
training are coordinated so that a youth may 
achieve the equivalent of a high school education 
as he gains vocational skills. 

The center offers several general areas of aca- 
demic instruction: remedial and intermediate 
reading and mathematics, general equivalency 
development preparation, and courses in social, 
cultural, intellectual and physical improvement 
(SCIP). 

All programs in the Education Department are 
structured toward the achievement of perform- 
ance objectives. However, expectations and teach- 
ing techniques vary with each behavior category. 

The Cottage Committee and the student set 
educational and vocational priorities, based on 
the youth’s needs and abilities. Specific, measur- 
able objectives are agreed upon in writing, along 
with estimated completion dates. Here, again, the 
student finds that good performance pays. When 
he completes an objective, he is awarded a pre- 
determined number of points. 

An evaluation of 47 students on the California 
Achievement Test at the time of admission to the 
Center showed that their average median score 
was 8.7. At the time of release, less than a year 
later, their average median score was 10.1, re- 
flecting a gain of 1.4 grades. In recent months, 
precision teaching was introduced in the basic 
mathematics area. Preliminary evaluation of this 
approach indicates that general mathematical 
ability can be raised four grades in a 6-week 
period for the average student. 

Each youth at the Center completes an intro- 
ductory course in each of the Center’s three 
vocational clusters: Aerospace, Graphics, and 
Electronics. He then trains in depth in the specific 
technology he has selected (for example, power, 
wood and plastics, or metals, in the Aerospace 
cluster). At the same time, he attends academic 
classes designed to help him understand the tech- 
nical language in his books. 

The Center uses the Modular Concept in its 
vocational training program. This system breaks 
down the complex study units into small segments 
which, when mastered by the student, come to- 
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gether to form a total learning experience. The 
student signs a contract with his instructor for 
each segment to be learned and receives points 
for successful performance. 


Religious Program 
The Center has two full-time chaplains and a 


Chaplain and students discuss arrangements for services 
in the Chapel. 


modern, uniquely designed chapel that readily 
lends itself to the requirements of all faith groups. 
People from the local community come to the 
ecumenical Sunday services, which feature folk 
masses and contemporary music. The chapel is 
at the geographic center of the campus and the 
focal point of much student activity. 

Community volunteers have become an essential 
feature of the Center’s treatment program. Re- 
cruited by the chaplains, more than 150 volun- 
teers visit the cottages each week in what is 
called the “Life School Program.” Over 70 per- 
cent of the volunteers are women and many are 
students from West Virginia University. All 
volunteers are screened and matched to the BC 


cottage they can work with best. About 95 percent 
of the cottage population are involved in a Life 
School activity. 

The Life School Program has produced multi- 
ple benefits. Students retain their identity with 
the free community, learn social skills, and learn 
to form positive, trusting relationships. The com- 
munity is becoming more involved in the Center’s 
programs. Local businessmen sponsor a student 
Kiwanis Key Club, a Jaycee Chapter, and an Ex- 
plorer Scout program. 


Staff and Training 


The Center has a staff complement of 170 full- 
time employees, or about 1.6 students per 
employee. The largest department is Case Man- 
agement, with 53.1 percent of all staff. It com- 
bines services other institutions normally assign 
separately to the Correctional, Classification and 
Parole, and Religion Departments. Their incor- 
poration under Case Management serves to insure 
that the treatment and training philosophy will 
predominate. 

Many staff members formerly worked at the 
National Training School. Over half, however, 
have been recruited from the local area and, for 
the most part, are new to correctional service. 
Before the Center received its first student, all 
staff received 88 hours of basic training and 
about 40 hours of specialized training by depart- 
ment. Those staff members initially assigned to 
work in the cottages were given further special- 
ized training. 

Currently, all correctional officer/counselors re- 
ceive weekly training from the cottage caseworker 
or consultant (a psychologist or psychiatrist). A 
continuing inservice training program is neces- 
sary because of the newness of many staff mem- 
bers and the complex nature of the Center’s 
program. 


Evaluation of the Center’s Program 


Since the Kennedy Center is an experimental in- 
stitution, the planning design includes provisions 
for extensive ongoing evaluation. The Bureau of 
Prisons’ research staff is involved in a long-term 
study of program effectiveness. They will base 
their evaluation on data being compiled on (1) 
postrelease adjustment, (2) program costs, (3) 
custody and control, and (4) the quality of stu- 
dent life at the Center. Data obtained on the 
Center’s students will be compared wherever prac- 
ticable with control groups selected from inmates 
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at the two other Federal Youth Centers and from 
nonfederal correctional and noncorrectional popu- 
lations. 


Among other research efforts in progress is a 
project under the direction of Dr. Robert Vinter 
of the University of Michigan School of Social 
Work. His study relates to organizational struc- 
ture and should be completed this year. 

As with any new undertaking, the breaking-in 
process at the Center has not been without prob- 
lems to be resolved. Under the token economy 
system as originally designed, students earned 
far more than had been anticipated. This created 
a serious budgetary strain. It was resolved by 
cutting back on the points a student could earn, 
limiting the purposes for which points earned in 
the cottage could be used and eliminating bonus 
points to a large extent. Students were unhappy 
about the changes, but no serious behavioral prob- 
lems developed. 

The token economy has not been an easy system 
to operate. Without a dedicated staff and the West 
Virginia University computer to process a seem- 
ingly endless number of forms, it would have been 
quite difficult to meet the deadlines necessary to 
maintain the system on a current basis. Despite 
the problems encountered, the token economy has 
proved to be workable and well worth retaining 
for its positive effect on student performance. 

Application of the BC typology is still in the 
experimental stage and conclusions regarding its 
effectiveness would be premature. An analysis*® 
made by the Center’s staff indicates that their BC 
classifications generally have been accurate. Many 
staff members believe the system has been effec- 
tive in distinguishing among different types of 
students. Some, on the other hand, feel differences 
that appear to exist reflect response to staff ex- 
pectations rather than actual differences among 
students. 

The typology approach has made it easier to 
operate the institution. It gives structure to the 
programs and makes the staff feel more confident 
that they know what they are doing. The students 
also like the system, feeling more secure in the 
structured environment. 


Control Measures 


The focus at the Kennedy Youth Center has 


8 “Probability of BC Misclassification,”” mimeo., Robert F. Kennedy 
Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 


been on treatment and training, rather than cus- 
tody and control. Only one cottage, which houses 
the Adjustment Unit, can be said to have built-in 
security features. The reduced custodial concern 
seems justified for the type of offender handled 
at the Center. Student misconduct has not been 
a serious problem. There have been few instances 
of physical assault and little by way of homo- 
sexual threats or involvements. Contraband ap- 
pears occasionally but is within controllable 
limits. Students who find contraband frequently 
turn it over to a staff member. 

During the first year of operation 40 students 
escaped from the Center. All were apprehended, 
most of them within a short period of time, and 
several returned on their own. No doubt this 
number will increase as the Center reaches its 
capacity. Given the openness of the institution and 
the youthful age of its population, a certain num- 
ber of escapes must be expected. However, escapes 
are taken seriously and are studied to try to re- 
duce their incidence and develop more effective 
preventive techniques. 

In the final analysis, the success or failure of 
the treatment program at the Kennedy Youth 
Center must be measured by its impact upon 
youth experiencing the program. A preliminary 
report prepared by Dr. Vinter revealed that 81 
percent of the students regarded the Center as “a 
place that helps men (youth) in trouble.” 


Model Role 


In November 1969 President Nixon sent the 
Attorney General a 13-point program as a first 
step toward improvement of the Nation’s correc- 
tional institutions. In the program emphasis is 
placed on improvement of the Federal Prison 
System so it will serve as a model for other correc- 
tional systems. The Robert F. Kennedy Youth 
Center is now serving as a learning laboratory for 
many correctional visitors, including an Institute 
sponsored earlier this year by the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA) for 
representatives from seven regional areas. The 
Center expects to continue its role as a correc- 
tional innovator. If it can be demonstrated that 
releasees from the Center have lower recidivism 
rates and lead more productive lives in society 
than releasees from traditional correctional pro- 
grams, the expense and effort put forth to achieve 
these results will be well worthwhile. 
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Royal Oak’s Experience With Professionals 
and Volunteers in Probation 


By KEITH J. LEENHOUTS 


President, Volunteers in Probation, Inc.* 
Judge, Royal Oak, Michigan, Municipal Court, 1959-1969 


ROBATION OFFICERS, judges, correctional 
Prrorters, and citizens, close your eyes and 
dream for a moment! What would you ask 
if your wildest dreams could come true? A pro- 
bation department where hundreds of your citi- 
zens would think of and talk about “us” and “we” 
rather than “they” and “them”; a mayor and a 
city commission who, when they talk to visitors 
from out of state, would refer to the probation 
program as “we” and “us” out of a feeling of 
pride, even though they are not part of the staff 
and have nothing to do with the daily operation 
of the probation program—the kind of “we” and 
“us” a New York citizen uses when he talks about 
the Mets: “We sure won that game, didn’t ‘we’?” 
Would you ask for a program so well accepted 
that many businessmen contribute money to it 
each year because they want to be involved? Or 
would you dream of the day you could write a 
letter to 40 psychiatrists asking them to volunteer 
their time and talent and have 35 of them respond 
and become part of your rehabilitative service? 

With eyes closed, do you dream of the day that 
your professional staff would have several hours 
a month to spend individually with the more dif- 
ficult probationers? 

How about the thought of having hundreds 
of volunteers who will sit up all night in a hos- 
pital with a probationer in a crisis and perform 
hundreds of other acts of friendship? 

Would you like to operate a program that 
furnishes as much as $250,000 a year in services 
on a budget of as little as $17,000 from the tax- 
payers and an additional $8,000 from private do- 
nations within the community, with only a 7 
percent recidivism rate over a 10-year period? 
This is what happened at the Municipal Court at 
Royal Oak, Michigan, which had jurisdiction over 
persons 17 and over charged with misdemeanors. 


* Formerly Project Misdemeanant Foundation, Inc. 

1 A psychiatrist, a psychologist, a social worker, three clergymen, 
and two junior high school assistant principals. The last five had 
master’s degrees in counseling and guidance. 


All of these, and much more, are now being 
experienced by courts using volunteers. If your 
dreams include these thoughts, and many more, 
consider using volunteers. 


How the Royal Oak Program Developed 


How did the Royal Oak program begin? 

In 1959 eight citizens sat around the table on 
a hot August night discussing the court’s problem. 
All we could do was to look at the defendant for 
a moment or two after he pleaded guilty or was 
found guilty and was given a fine or a jail term. 
Completely without any probation program, no 
presentence investigation or rehabilitative service 
was possible. What could we do about it? The 
eight, all expert counselors,! agreed to try to 
change the system by accepting a caseload of five 
probationers each. In early 1960 the Michigan Cor- 
rections Commission appointed one of them chief 
probation officer and approved the plan to use 
volunteers. We started assigning probationers to 
them. 

There was, of course, much that was wrong with 
the program. But of greater significance, there 
was much that was right. We began to build on 
the strengths and sought to overcome the weak- 
nesses. History proved what was right was more 
important than what was wrong. 


Volunteers Recruit Volunteers 


The original eight recruited more volunteers. 
Soon it was possible to reduce the caseload to two 
or three probationers per volunteer. Eventually 
a one-to-one relationship was established. All of 
the volunteers were experts in some field of coun- 
seling. Most of them were educators, ministers, 
psychologists, and other professionals with at least 
a master’s degree in counseling and guidance. 

When we were about 9 months old, we had 30 
volunteers and some 75 probationers. As the judge, 
I was spending about 20 hours weekly administer- 
ing the program. This was in addition to my civil, 
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traffic, and criminal judicial duties which took 
some 40 hours a week. I could not do this indefi- 
nitely, for I was the only judge in a city of 
90,000 which had many thousand people traveling 
through it each day. The fact that it is part of 
the metropolitan area of Detroit further compli- 
cated the situation. We needed help and we turned 
to the volunteer chief probation officer and the 
community for assistance. We asked two business- 
men to each donate $25 a month to the program 
SO we could employ the chief probation officer for 
40 hours a month to supervise the program. They 
agreed and we had our first budget and “paid” 
worker. He met with all of the probationers and 
volunteers each month. 

Many things happened after that, but a tradi- 
tion was established. When a need was manifested, 
it was solved in one of two ways. Either volunteers 
were used or professionals were employed for a 
fraction of what their services were worth, busi- 
nessmen in the community paying all or, in the 
later years, part of their salaries. 

A few months later, a second part-time pro- 
fessional was added to the staff. He was also one 
of the original eight volunteers. Two more busi- 
nessmen contributed funds. The two of them each 
met with half of the volunteers and probationers 
monthly. 


Role of the Retiree 


About this time I was reaching the point of 
exhaustion. I called a friend of many years, 
Harry Hassberger. Now retired from his job as 
an executive with a plumbing and heating com- 
pany, he was working about 3 hours a day as a 
school street-crossing guard. He readily agreed to 
work 15 hours a week as a volunteer to administer 
the program, thus relieving the part-time profes- 
sionals from burdensome details so they could 
spend nearly all of their time counseling and su- 
pervising the volunteers. 

A few months later the school year ended and 
Mr. Hassberger agreed to work full time for the 
amount he could receive under Social Security 
regulations, about 50 cents an hour. Four business- 
men contributed $25 each a month to “pay” for 
his services. 

It would be difficult to underestimate his contri- 
bution. The young program took on a new dimen- 
sion of pride and self-assurance. Mr. Hassberger’s 
concern, interest, and dedication became a key 
part of the program. We were so proud of what 
he was doing, that we became more proud and 


confident of ourselves. He soon earned the name, 
Harry “The Horse” Hassberger as he ran from 
room to room almost with the enthusiasm of a 
youngster chasing a ball. 

We learned about group psychotherapy. A psy- 
chiatrist agreed to handle two groups for a year 
for $10 an hour. Again businessmen contributed 
their money. At the end of 15 months we had a 
good program, but much more was needed. 

Then, unexpectedly, the mayor called us and 
said, ‘“‘The city commissioners are being criticized 
for not contributing to the program. How much 
do you need for next year?” We projected $4,400 
and the mayor readily agreed to give it. However, 
we requested only $2,200. We did not want to lose 
our private financial contributors. Their involve- 
ment was important to us. Thus, we started the 
new fiscal year with a budget of $4,400, half from 
the city. 

By 1965, the program had a budget of $17,000 
from the city and about $8,000 from private con- 
tributors. The staff included seven retirees who 
administered the program, 12 part-time profes- 
sional chief counselors who counseled the proba- 
tioners and supervised the volunteers, and a part- 
time staff psychiatrist who coordinated the efforts 
of 35 volunteer psychiatrists and 15 psychologists 
and who also made presentence evaluations. They 
made one presentence evaluation every 3 months 
and also rendered help on a weekly basis, without 
cost, to well motivated probationers who needed 
help. Some also conducted group therapy sessions 
on a weekly basis for 9 months at a time. 

Three of the retirees—a former labor dispute 
investigator, a superintendent of schools, and a 
recovered alcoholic—did the presentence investi- 
gations with the assistance of the volunteer psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists and the staff psychi- 
atrist. No one committing one of the more serious 
misdemeanors was ever sentenced unless and until 
4 to 20 hours of careful presentence work had been 
completed. 

Those placed on probation were assigned in 
several different ways. 


Royal Oak’s Program Today 


About 20 percent of all probationers are as- 
signed to volunteers who work on a one-to-one 
basis with the probationer. With solid training 
and supervision available, both expert counselors 
and ordinary citizens with special aptitudes and 
interests are used as volunteers. These proba- 
tioners also report to a member of our professional 
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staff at least monthly in addition to their several 
meetings with their volunteer each month. Thus, 
the time and the warmth of the volunteer acting 
as a friend are experienced together with the skill 
and the warmth of the professional. 

Approximately 20 percent of the probationers 
report to 12 part-time professional counselors. All 
have at least a master’s degree in counseling. Some 
are psychologists. They have a caseload of 10 
probationers each and, freed of burdensome ad- 
ministrative detail by the retirees, can spend all 
of their 15 to 20 hours a month supervising 
volunteers and counseling their probationers. They 
average about 114 hours a month with their 
probationers. 

About 20 percent participate in group counsel- 
ing programs conducted by volunteer psychiatrists 
and psychologists in addition to the part-time staff 
psychiatrist. A few weekly sessions have also been 
conducted by the part-time professional counsel- 
ors. These are weekly meetings. 

Ten percent of the probationers attend the 
court’s Alcoholics Anonymous program. Most of 
the leaders of the program are recovered alco- 
holics who were first assigned to the program by 
the court. Most of them also attend the Alcohol 
Information School conducted by the probation 
department. 

Five percent attend individual and group mar- 
riage counseling sessions conducted by one of our 
part-time professionals who is an authority in this 
field. 

Another 5 percent are under treatment with the 
volunteer psychiatrists and psychologists who 
agree to work with one motivated probationer at 
a time in addition to completing one presentence 
report a month. 

The female probationers are referred to the 
head of the Women’s Division which has 25 volun- 
teers. This accounts for about 5 percent. Their 
program includes a charm school. 

Most of the remaining 15 percent are older 
offenders—in their 40’s, 50’s, and 60’s—who see 
the retirees only under orders to pay restitu- 
tion or support. The average number on probation 
at Royal Oak is about 500. 

Under our system it is difficult to say how many 
staff members are needed for a given number of 
volunteers. One retiree spends all of his time 
administering the one-to-one volunteer program. 


2 See Dr. Scheier’s article, “The Professional and the Volunteer in 


Probation: Perspectives on an Emerging Relationship,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, June 1970. 
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We usually have about 100 active one-to-one volun- 
teers. We would estimate that one professional 
could supervise, as distinguished from administer, 
this number. Perhaps one professional, responsible 
for both supervision and administration, for every 
50 volunteers would be reasonable. 


Volunteer Turnover Is Low 


Except for those who move away, the turnover 
rate for volunteers is encouragingly low. We be- 
lieve several conditions are necessary for such a 
fine response. The volunteer must be given serious 
work to do which is worthy of his abilities. If he 
can work on a one-to-one basis, he should not be a 
volunteer mailing assistant. We should be consid- 
erate of him; if he is requested to work with one 
probationer, we should not ask him later to work 
with two or three. We should be flexible within the 
framework and philosophy of the program so he 
can be innovative and imaginative. We should be 
sure he is appreciated, although public recognition 
may not be necessary. The annual “Thank You” 
parties in Royal Oak were poorly attended by the 
one-to-one volunteers, although other groups at- 
tended in larger numbers. 

There are many ways volunteers can be utilized. 
The one-to-one relationship is only one. Volunteer 
medical doctors, optometrists, attorneys, dentists, 
and secretaries have given of their special talents 
to our court. The role of the psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist has already been mentioned. Dr. Ivan H. 
Scheier? of the Boulder County (Colorado) Juve- 
nile Court and director of the National Informa- 
tion Center on Volunteers in Courts, one of the 
leaders in this field, has listed over 100 ways courts 
can use volunteers. (Excellent literature, a Volun- 
teer Court Newsletter, and other services are 
available by contacting him at the Hall of Justice 
at Boulder, Colorado.) 

What can the volunteer do that the good, solid 
professional cannot do? Apart from the initial 
advantage where the probationer learns that the 
volunteer is not being paid, the answer is Nothing. 
To equate the one-to-one relationship, imagine a 
probation officer with no presentence investigation 
duties, no administrative details, and 22 proba- 
tioners. (The average volunteer gives 5 to 10 
hours a month.) Could he do a commendable job? 
Of course he could! Therefore, no community with 
500 probationers which is willing to employ about 
23 probation officers and also provide adequate 
administration and presentence help need consider 
volunteers. Since this would be asking a city of 
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about 100,000 to spend over $350,000 a year on 
probation, volunteers are the only answer. Rarely 
do these cities spend more than $25,000 a year. 


More often they spend nothing on court rehabilita- 
tive services. 


Hard Work Is Expected 


Although there is nothing particularly complex 
and difficult about administering a volunteer court 
program for experienced probation officers and 
judges, it is hard work. Having given some 10 to 
20 hours a week for nearly 10 years in addition to 
my judicial duties, I say this with feeling and con- 
viction. Thus, although dissemination of this con- 
cept is one of the main goals of our organization, 
Volunteers in Probation, Inc., we now try to per- 
suade courts not to use volunteers if they will not 
work diligently. Most of the more than 600 courts 
known to be making substantial use of volunteers 
(there were virtually none in 1960 and only 25 or 
so in 1967) are doing too good a job to have 
courts without dedicated judges and probation of- 
ficers initiate volunteer programs which are lack- 
ing in dedication and willingness to work. 

When we first began to promote the volunteer 
program in 1965, there were three big obstacles. 
First, Royal Oak and its judge were said to be 
unique. This, of course, was not true, for Royal 
Oak is an average city and I am an average judge 
and person. Now there are more than 600 answers, 
including large cities like Denver, Seattle, Hous- 
ton, and Dallas, which demonstrate that it can 
work elsewhere. 

Second, we heard many say, “prove that it 
works.” We do not hear this much any more, 
probably for two reasons. It is obvious that inten- 
sive probation, which is possible only by and 
through the use of volunteers and professionals, is 
more effective than “paper” probation which is all 
that is available in the vast majority of the lower 
courts; research at Boulder, Denver, and Royal 
Oak has at least shifted the burden of proof to 
those who argue against intensive professional- 
volunteer probation programs. Research at Royal 
Oak compared a group of 100 probationers in our 
city and in a comparable city in another state. 
Each spent $17,000 a year on its program. The 
other court, for its $17,000, provided the services 
of one fine probation officer. He had some secre- 
tarial service and a caseload of about 250 pro- 
bationers. Since the other city was one-fourth 
again larger than Royal Oak, one might assume 
that if Royal Oak had about 500 active proba- 


tioners, the other court should have had more 
rather than less probationers. The probation of- 
ficer of the second city regretfully admitted that 
many were not given probation because his case- 
load was too large already. 

The one hundred probationers at Royal Oak 
had a recidivism rate of half that of the other 
court. Through psychological testing and retest- 
ing, there was evidence that attitudes were im- 
proved at Royal Oak contrary to the experience of 
the other court. 

Each of the 1965 probationers at both courts 
was also considered in another recidivism study. 
At Royal Oak 310 defendants were placed on pro- 
bation in 1965, the year of the test. In the second 
court, 223 were placed on probation. Over a period 
of 4 years and 9 months through September of 
1969, 14.9 percent of the probationers in Royal 
Oak were convicted of additional offenses. In the 
other court, 49.8 percent had one or more subse- 
quent convictions. The research also indicated 
that the Royal Oak probationers were convicted 
of 0.23 convictions per probationer during the 
period of study compared with a conviction rate 
of 2.70 per probationer in the other court. The 
research simply adds proof to what must be true. 
Many thousands of hours of intensive rehabilita- 
tive services are more effective than one over- 
whelmed probation officer who can only adminis- 
ter a telephone and letter reporting system. 


Professional-Volunteer Relationship 


The third obstacle is the resistance of the pro- 
fessional probation officer who feels threatened by 
volunteers. This is being overcome gradually as 
the professionals realize that the volunteer des- 
perately needs the professional and is not trying 
to take his place. At Royal Oak we place the 
greatest value on the professional. A volunteer 
program was established rather quickly. For many 
years we struggled to achieve professionalism. 
Now that new professional positions are being 
created by the use of volunteers and experience 
has proved over a decade that no professional has 
ever lost a job because of a volunteer, this last 
obstacle is being removed. It is also interesting 
to note that in a few courts, through volunteer 
involvement, citizens are aware for the first time 
of the splendid job professionals are doing and 
the vital role they fulfill. With this new and better 
citizen understanding, more professionals were 
engaged and their pay rates were increased more 
rapidly than ever before. Volunteers have proved 
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themselves valuable allies and coworkers. They 


work hand in glove with the professionally 
trained probation officer. 


Some Guidelines in Using Volunteers 


We strongly urge you to bear in mind that no 
two volunteer programs can be expected to de- 
velop in precisely the same way. To develop spirit, 
we believe it is essential to assess your own needs 
and resources and to put them together in your 
own way. We emphasize that no one should carbon 
copy the mechanics of any other program. 

What are some of the factors you should con- 
sider if you decide to use volunteers? May we 
suggest a few, based on our experience for a 
decade and watching the movement grow from 
virtually no courts in 1960 to more than 600 
known courts in 1970. 

Start small—At Royal Oak, in 1959, our adult 
misdemeanant court probation program began, 
without publicity, with eight volunteers. It prob- 
ably could have begun with a hundred. Hindsight 
now confirms the wisdom of a small start. Vir- 
tually every successful volunteer court program 
has begun small. If you are starting from nothing 
with no pre-existing probation department, as in 
Royal Oak, use only expert volunteers since no 
staff supervision is possible at first. If there is a 
pre-existing professional program, the nonexpert 
volunteer can be used immediately. 

Build spirit—Building spirit is an essential in- 
gredient. If you do not feel good about each other 
and what you are doing, forget the idea. Some 
years ago I had an opportunity to talk with 
DeWitt Wallace, founder and cochairman of 
Reader’s Digest. What would Mr. Wallace talk 
about in the few minutes we had together? Would 
it be their circulation? Would it be buildings, 
wealth, power? No. Mr. Wallace said simply, “The 
story of the Digest is its spirit. We who work for 
the Digest like each other and have a feeling we 
are doing good.” The same feeling must dominate 
a professional-volunteer probation program or it 
will fail. It is that important. It is that simple. 

Select and screen volunteers with care.—Select- 
ing and screening, of course, is vital in any pro- 
gram. If you do not select the right paid employee 
for the job and screen out the wrong ones, you 
will never be successful. The same is true of the 
volunteer. You must be just as selective with a 
volunteer as you are with a professional. Remem- 
ber that many citizens want to be volunteers and 
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“work with” a probationer. Most programs always 
have a waiting list. Select only the best because 
this is what the probationer deserves. For many 
of them, it will be the first time they have had the 
best of anything. Recently a friend of mind said 
of a newly elected judge, “He has the quality 
most needed to be a judge. He is a warm and 
decent human being.” The same is true of a 
volunteer. - 

We would suggest that the more general the 
recruitment, the more careful the screening must 
be. At Royal Oak, no public appeal was ever made 
for volunteers. No radio, newspaper, public 
speeches, or TV announcements were made. Re- 
cruitment was by reputation and word of mouth. 
Three screening devices were utilized. First, most 
of the volunteers were personal friends of the 
judge, a member of the probation staff, or another 
volunteer in whom we had the utmost confidence 
and respect. Second, acceptance of the screening 
process of professional organizations such as the 
teacher who was screened by the school board, 
the psychologist who was screened by the psycho- 
logical association, etc. Third, an interview by a 
volunteer psychiatrist or psychologist when we 
were not satisfied by one of the first two screen- 
ing devices. Many volunteers qualified under two 
of the three screening processes. When the re- 
cruiting is done on a broader basis, as in Denver, 
where public speeches and newspaper articles 
have been used successfully, a formal training 
program further screens volunteers. You can be 
quite sure they will be good volunteers after they 
have given some 8 hours or more to an intensive 
training program. 

Counseling efforts must be constantly super- 
vised.—Perhaps the most vital factor of all is 
supervision. At Royal Oak we always insist that 
no probationer report only to a volunteer. He also 
reports to a professional probation officer at least 
monthly. (In Royal Oak, the professional proba- 
tion officers work part-time.) The professional 
staff should run the program, not the volunteer. 
At least monthly, a member of the staff should 
“see” the volunteer-probationer relationship 
through the eyes of the probationer as well as 
through the eyes of the volunteer by way of the 
volunteer’s monthly written or oral reports. Thus, 
the staff knows where more intensive supervision 
is necessary and it must be supplied. 

Supervision can be supplied in a variety of 
ways, but it must be part of the program. At 
Royal Oak it is usually quite informal and consists 
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of one night a week when the staff is available to 
assist the volunteer and answer his questions. If 
left to himself, the volunteer feels alone and often 
will lose his motivation and quit. The less expert 
the volunteer is in counseling, the more intensive 
the supervision must be. 

One of the encouraging facts about the current 
volunteer court movement is that nearly all of the 
courts use professionals to supervise volunteers. 
The exception is the small city or town where it 
may be volunteers or absolutely nothing for the 
foreseeable future. An estimate based on a recent 
survey conducted at Royal Oak indicates that 
about 90 percent of some 350 volunteer courts 
responding, use professionals to supervise 
volunteers. 

Training is vital_—Training varies much with 
individual courts. However, in every program it 
must be done one way or another. At Royal Oak 
it is primarily an inservice training program fol- 
lowing a careful process of recruiting, selection, 
screening, orientation, and actual assignment of 
the volunteer to a probationer. In other courts a 
careful and substantial training course before 
assigning a volunteer to a probationer plays a 
more vital role. 

Perhaps the finest training program for volun- 
teers has been devised by Judge William H. 
Burnett and Professor James Jorgeson in Denver. 
If a more formal training program would serve 
you best, write to Judge Burnett at the County 


Court, City-County Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Orientation, assignment to a probationer, and 
careful inservice training, however, might suit 
you better. But if the volunteer is not a warm 
human being who would be a good friend for a 
probationer, we can’t make him one with just a 
training program. Careful selection and training 
are the key. 

Flexibility should be stressed.—Volunteers 
often put it this way. “The beauty is that, within 
the framework of the philosophy of the program, 
I can do my thing in my way.” Thus, where they 
meet, what they do together, how much the volun- 
teer’s family is involved, what they talk about, 
how they help out in a crisis, when and how to 
give advice are left to the volunteer. Again, selec- 
tion is the key. The right type of person acting as 
a volunteer knows what to do generally. With 
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supervision and guidance he can be effective in 
problem solving. 

The volunteer should be a friend.—Probation 
officers are professional people with skills. We do 
not attempt to teach these skills in a short train- 
ing course. We are asking our volunteers to be 
friends. Even those courts which call them volun- 
teer probation officers are using them as friends 
and not as probation officers. This is as it should 
be. As friends, they are useful and perform a role 
that is needed in probation. The authoritarian 
role is assumed by the judge and probation 
officers, not by the volunteer. Revocation of pro- 
bation and extension of probation are for the 
probation officer, not the volunteer. 

Learn to accept the probationer as a person.— 
The volunteer must learn to accept the probationer 
as a human being. Listening is so important in 
achieving this acceptance. Never has this been 
more clearly demonstrated than in our presentence 
investigation department. Assisting in this area 
are volunteer psychiatrists, psychologists, and re- 
tirees. The late Ralph Sheppard was a retired 
superintendent of schools. He was a warm and 
understanding person. On many occasions the 
probationer would leave the courtroom angry and 
defiant. He would then spend some 2 or 3 hours- 
with Mr. Sheppard. Wher. the defendant came 
out of the room, I would hardly recognize him. So 
defiant, angry and hostile « few hours before, he 
would have just one question: “Can Mr. Sheppard 
be my probation officer?” 

Another fine retiree is Orson Clark who for- 
merly worked for Ford Motor Company as an 
administrator. Also a concerned and understand- 
ing person, he is fond of telling the story of a 
probationer named Eddie who came in one day, 
without an appointment, and asked to talk to Mr. 
Clark. Eddie talked and went on and on. Orson 
never said a word except, “Yes,” “You are right,” 
“That’s right.” After an hour and a half the 
youngster stood up, shook hands, and said, “Mr. 
Clark, that is the best advice anyone ever gave 
me.” And that was the best advice anyone ever 
gave Eddie for two reasons: First, it came from 
the heart, not the lips. Second, it “‘said” one of the 
most meaningful things ome person can say to 
another—“Eddie, you are important. I will listen 
to you because you are an important human 
being.” Retirees have the time to listen. 


Use of Volunteers Is Nothing New 
It should also be noted that the 600 or more 
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volunteer courts have done nothing new. Two 
basic concepts are involved. First, if we want to 
change a young offender, we must instill in him 
an inspirational personality. Volunteers are ef- 
fective in doing this. This has been demonstrated 
by the Boy Scouts, Sunday School teachers, the 
YMCA, the Big Brothers, and many others. The 
greatest manifestation of this concept was some 
2,000 years ago when the idea of the inspirational 
personality was utilized to begin the redemptive 
process of Christianity. “And the Word became 
flesh ....”* Rules, commandments, concepts, and 
ideas had all failed. It had to be manifested in a 
personality who, like ourselves, knew joy and sor- 
row, loneliness and companionship, triumph and 
tragedy, suffering and death. It could not be done 
any other way. We simply do not understand rules 
and laws. We understand blood, sweat, tears, and 
pain. We understand personalities. People change 
people. Human conduct is changed by human con- 
tact. There is no other way. 

The second basic concept is also very old. 
People will give time and talent to causes greater 
than themselves. The churches of our Nation have 
proved this over the centuries. By and through 
the use of volunteers they operate programs that 
give $10 to $20 of services to their community 
for every $1 in their budget. Small church staffs 
direct volunteers in Sunday School teaching, fi- 
nance and social action committees, fund raising, 
welfare services, and visitation. They support the 
church’s cause of redemption. The same interest 
and support apply to the court volunteers. They 
give their time and effort to the court’s cause of 
rehabilitation and change. Because of them, the 
courts can give services far above and beyond 
their budgets. On this we do not opinionate. We 
have experienced it. 

Really, these courts have done very little that 
is new. The ideas they now use are very old, 
indeed, and have withstood the test of time. 


Weakness Can Lead to Strength 


A very great man once said, “. . . for when I 
am weak, then I am strong.’® Referring to an 


4 John 1: 
5 II Corlathians 12:10. 
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affliction that was “chronic, very painful, repul- 
sive and humilating,” St. Paul finally recognized 
that strength was ultimately based on humility. 
His weakness thus led to his great strength, 
humility, and reliance upon the power of God. 

At Royal Oak, in 1959, our weakness was lack 
of money and paid professionals. Thus, in our 
weakness we turned to volunteers. A community 
responded magnificently. Out of our weakness 
grew our strength. If, in 1959, we had $15,000 a 
year to hire one professional, we would never 
have turned to volunteers and our strength (funds 
to employ one professional who would have been 
overwhelmed and ineffective) would have been our 
ultimate weakness and the cause of failure. Our 
weakness became our strength. Our strength 
would have been our weakness. 

Perhaps our greatest hope for the future lies 
in our weakness. As a Nation, we place a high 
value on military defense and space programs. We 
will spend billions for these things. We do not 
place a high priority on troubled youths who ap- 
pear before our juvenile and misdemeanant 
courts. We will not spend much on them. So, in 
our weakness, let us turn to our strength, the 
concerned citizen. 

I have learned much at the 15 or more national 
correctional conferences I have attended. How- 
ever, at the last conference I heard a professional 
probation officer tell an audience the same old 
thing: “Give us the tools and we will do the job.” 
Perhaps he should consider the experience of those 
courts using professionals and volunteers who say, 
“Let us somehow do the job together and we will 
get the tools.” 


Volunteers in Probation, Inc. (formerly Project Mis- 
demeanant Foundation, Inc.) was established in 1969 and 
is funded primarily by two anonymous businessmen and 
philanthropists. It helps courts establish volunteer pro- 
grams and assists in upgrading their programs. Films, 
literature, consultants, speakers, and site visits are avail- 
able. Among the trustees are James V. Bennett, Judge 
William H. Burnett, Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark, Judge 
Horace B. Holmes, Dean Laurance Hyde, R. Stanley 
Lowe, Dr. W. Walter Menninger, Dr. Ivan H. Scheier, and 
Mr. Justice Potter Stewart. The staff of Volunteers in 
Probation includes six retirees and utilizes a number of 
volunteers. Those interested in assistance with volunteer 
programs may write to the headquarters office at 200 
Washington Square Plaza, Royal Oak, Michigan 48067. 
—Author’s Note 
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Rehabilitation Act (NARA) of 1966, re- 
sponsibility for treatment of federal pris- 
oner addicts was placed with the Bureau of 
Prisons of the U.S. Department of Justice. The 
general philosophy and organization of the NARA 
treatment program for narcotic addicts was pre- 
sented in the June 1969 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION.' The purpose of this article is to report on 
the current status of the program. 

As of July 31, 1970, the existing NARA units 
were located at Alderson, West Virginia (100 
females), Danbury, Connecticut (100 males), 
Milan, Michigan (50 males), and Terminal Island, 
California (100 males and 50 females). The new- 
est unit at Milan was officially opened in Novem- 
ber 1969. The three original NARA units have 
been accepting patients since 1968. Expansion 
plans were completed during the summer of 1970 
to include the doubling of the present patient 
capacity at Danbury. There are also plans for a 
new unit at La Tuna, Texas (100 males) in the 
near future. Thus, the overall patient capacity 
will increase from 350 in 1968 to 600 in 1970 
(450 men and 150 women). The present incare 
population as of July 31, 1970, included 312 
patients in treatment and 69 study cases sub- 
mitted by the courts for consideration to deter- 
mine if they were eligible for treatment in the 
NARA program. 

The programmed staff-patient ratio has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since the inception 
of the program in 1968. The caseworker-patient 
ratio remains at 1 to 50 and the correctional 
officer-patient ratio is 1 to 25. The correctional in- 
stitutions at Terminal] Island, California, and La 
Tuna, Texas, are directed by Ph.D. psychologists, 
that at Milan, Michigan, by a social worker, and 
the institutions at Alderson, West Virginia, and 
Danbury, Connecticut, by Public Health Service 


Prrenanii to passage of the Narcotic Addict 
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psychiatrists. This staffing pattern represents a 
departure from the original philosophy of using 
only psychiatrists as program directors. 

During the first year of the NARA program 
living arrangements within the institutions were 
determined locally. However, the advantages of 
patients living together in their own dormitories 
proved so effective at Terminal Island, that Milan 
and La Tuna were both planned to open with the 
concept of the NARA living unit as part of the 
total treatment program. Danbury and Alderson 
converted to the dormitory arrangement in the 
Spring of 1970. The major advantage of the 
NARA patients living together is the extension 
of the treatment concept to a 24-hour day. Al- 
though this is not specifically patterned after 
Synanon, it nevertheless repeats one of its most 
successful contributions to the treatment of drug 
addiction, namely community living.” 

A major emphasis of the NARA treatment 
program is directed toward the development of 
improved socialization among patients. The pri- 
mary technique utilized to this end is the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive therapeutic community.’ 
All units have structured their program to include 
elements of this treatment approach. Group en- 
counter is the essential tool, and emphasis is on 
the here-and-now. Attention is focused upon be- 
havior rather than on thoughts and feelings. It 
is the patient’s behavior which is ultimately re- 
sponsible for his becoming addicted and engaging 
in criminal activity. Also, his behavior is most 
accessible to self-control. 

Beyond the above general directions, each 
NARA unit has developed its own specific treat- 
ment modality. We turn now to some brief high- 
lights of the four established programs at 
Alderson, Danbury, Terminal Island, and Milan. 


Description of Institution Programs 
Alderson.—The therapeutic community at Al- 


1 David M. Petersen, Richard M. Yarvis, and Gerald M. Farkas, 
“The Federal Bureau of Prisons Treatment Program for Narcotic 
Addicts,’”” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1969, pp. 35-40. 

2 Lewis Yablonsky, The Tunnel Back: Synanon. New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1965. Also see “The Anticriminal Society: Synanon,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1962. 

3 Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic Community: A New Treatment 
Method in Psychiatry. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 
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derson contains three basic components: the daily 

community life, the daily community meeting, and 
the committee structure. The dormitory housing 
arrangement (daily community life) fosters inter- 
action between members of therapy groups, com- 
mittees, and community members. Interactions 
between staff and patients also are emphasized. 
Moreover, the traditional power structure and 
hierarchy of the correctional setting have been 
discarded and replaced by this system of small 
groups, committees, and community meetings. The 
attempt is to create a new social system which 
provides for the development of individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative among the addict-pa- 
tients. 

The daily community meeting is held for 1 
hour, five times a week, and involves the total 
community, including staff. Moreover, every pa- 
tient is required to participate weekly in at least 
one ongoing therapy group. Individual counseling 
is also available, but not specifically encouraged. 

An important innovation is the use of the com- 
mittee system for involvement of patients in the 
treatment program as well as in the decision- 
making process. This system has replaced the old 
structure which was composed only of profes- 
sional staff. Committee structure is designed to 
conduct all business except discipline. All com- 
mittees, except Programming, consist of five mem- 
bers, three of whom are patients. One patient 
serves as chairman to insure that patients will 
have substantial responsibility on the committees. 
Only the Programming Committee, which among 
other responsibilities makes recommendations for 
parole, is arranged so that professional staff can 
outvote the patient members (seven professional 
staff members and three patients). Patients head 
seven other committees having responsibility for 
upkeep of living quarters, coordinating special 
events, reviewing new admissions, room assign- 
ments, airing patient complaints, and coordination 
of community aftercare agency information. 

Danbury.—The major focus of the treatment 
program is its relationship to Daytop Village, a 
narcotic addict self-help program modeled after 
Synanon. It is located at Seymour, Connecticut, 
about 20 miles from Danbury. Daytop sends two 
of its ex-addict staff members to Danbury four 
days a week to train selected patients in the Day- 
top technique and to help develop and implement 


4 For an excellent di of the use of nonprofessionals (inmates) 
as intermediaries between clients and professionals, see Hans Toch, 
“The Study of Man, The Convict as Researcher,” Trans-action, Septem- 
ber 1967, pp. 72-75. 
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the therapeutic community. This core of trained 
patients is largely responsible for introducing the 
Daytop concept to the remaining members of the 
community. This model is used in the group inter- 
action as well as in the living unit, and is modi- 
fied only in the sense of adapting it to the correc- 
tional setting. Emphasis is placed upon positive 
behavior; the criminal role model is discouraged. 
The resocialization process is directed toward 
improving social maturity, work ability, and men- 
tal health among the communities’ members. In 
order to facilitate staff involvement, various mem- 
bers of the professional treatment team partici- 
pate in a weekly evening meeting at the Daytop 
facility. 

Terminal Island.—A unique concept at this unit 
is the development of the “linker,” an addict-pa- 
tient who receives a 4-month, 14-hour-per-day 
intensive training program in therapeutic tech- 
niques. He then functions as a quasi-staff member 
and cotherapist who serves the primary role of 
linking relationships between staff and inmates.* 
Linkers attend all NARA staff meetings, partici- 
pate in therapy groups as assistant therapists, and 
assume minor administrative responsibilities. 
Upon completing the program and being granted 
parole, some NARA “graduates” have become 
ex-addict workers in the community. 

The “primer” groups are another unique 
Terminal Island innovation. Nearly 50 percent 
of the patient population is Mexican-American. 
There is reluctance on the part of these patients 
to participate in verbally active groups. This is 
as much a result of the language barrier as of 
their cultural background which emphasizes sup- 
pression of feelings rather than their verbaliza- 
tion. The primer groups, which meet in the eve- 
nings, consist only of these Mexican-American 
patients on the theory that in a homogeneous 
group they can develop better verbal abilities. 

Other valuable techniques include the use of a 
one-way mirror for observation of group therapy. 
Often, after one group has observed another, they 
will switch rooms and the second group will dis- 
cuss what it observed in the first group’s meeting, 
while simultaneously being watched by that group. 
The employment of videotape feedback therapy 
has been particularly useful in equalizing staff 
and patients as individuals during playback of 
the tape. This provides staff and patients with the 
opportunity to review their behavior and inter- 
actions with others. Another treatment tool is the 
marathon group. A marathon is a group therapy 
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session that is extended over a rather long period 
of time in which group pressure lowers the de- 
fenses of the participants and accelerates the 
therapeutic experience. Such groups are generally 
held on Saturdays for 8 to 12 hours, and have on 
occasion lasted 2 days. 

Also important is the creation of a four-stage 
tier system among patients. New commitments 
enter at stage one and possess the fewest privi- 
leges, while stage four patients are the only ones 
recommended for parole and have the most re- 
sponsibility. A patient can advance to a higher 
stage only if those already at that level recom- 
mend his advance. This is monitored by the pro- 
fessional staff. Finally, there is the Town Hall 
meeting, a weekly evening event in which the 
total NARA population meets to discuss issues of 
community interest. 

Milan.—The theoretical basis for the program 
is derived from the concept of reality therapy.® 
Involvement between staff and patients is empha- 
sized, as is genuine concern by the former for the 
latter. Focus is on the patient’s behavior, particu- 
larly the manner in which he assumes responsi- 
bility. 

Utilizing crisis theory, which states that a 
person is more amenable to change during an 
acute crisis, and assuming that a patient’s first 
day in prison is a crisis for him, the staff makes 
every effort to insure that he will be seen on his 
first day by his caseworker, his counselor, and at 
least one linker. All patients are required to join 
a “Quartet” soon after entering the Community. 
Quartets are composed of four members and func- 
tion as a family unit. New commitments select 
Quartets with available openings, but the older 
members may invite into, or reject from, their 
group any new man. Once joining a Quartet, how- 
ever, it becomes difficult administratively for him 
to leave. A close relationship is fostered between 
the group’s members. Quartet’s beds are arranged 
in groups of four, task-oriented assignments are 
often delegated to a Quartet, and the members 
may participate as a team within a larger group 
meeting. 

Small therapy groups, called T-groups, are the 
basic interacting unit. Each group is composed of 
one staff person, one linker, and four pairs of 
patients from different Quartets. Thus, each T- 
group participant-patient has one member of his 
Quartet present. T-groups meet a minimum of 


5 William Glasser, Reality Therapy, A New Approach to Psychiatry. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 


twice a week for 114 hours. Group sanctions, or 
discipline, are utilized in several ways, including 
“bail,” which the staff sets as the “price” that an 
inmate’s Quartet or T-group must pay in order 
to secure his so-called “probation.” This might 
include TV or commissary privileges, and can be 
forfeited by the group if it fails to help the pa- 
tient maintain the requirements for his “proba- 
tion.” If the group refuses to put up the bail for 
a man, this may prove quite meaningful to him. 
Another disciplinary device involves weekend con- 
finement in the control unit. This is a harsh 
penalty, but allows the individual to keep abreast 
of his midweek industrial, educational, and 
therapy responsibilities; and because the week- 
ends are periods of leisure, segregation is particu- 
larly unpleasant though humane. 


New Developments in Aftercare 


Aftercare is a key element upon which the 
NARA program is based. Because of the built-in 
constraints of incarceration, the institutional 
phase of the program can prepare a patient only 
in part to function in the community. It is the 
community care phase that determines the suc- 
cess or failure of the program. Here in the “real 
world,” he must be able to withstand the pressures 
of community living without the type of support 
provided by the use of narcotics. 

Continuity between incare and aftercare must 
be maintained. The inmate does not change 
instantly when he begins parole, and for incare 
and aftercare not to work in close harmony would 
be detrimental to the goals of the program as 
well as to the patient. Viewing the addict’s re- 
habilitation program with perspective, incare and 
aftercare are merely separate divisions of the 
same whole. A close working relationship has 
been developed between the Bureau of Prisons, 
the Board of Parole, and the Federal Probation 
Service. As a result, rehabilitation efforts have 
been directed to the whole person, a major stride 
toward bridging the gap between the incare treat- 
ment and aftercare. 


Orientation Meetings 


It is important that persons who provide after- 
care services or who serve as community treat- 
ment resources be familiar with the philosophies, 
operations, and the practices of the correctional 
programs. The most desirable place to conduct 
this orientation is in the institutional setting 
where the NARA programs can be observed. In- 
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vitations to observe and participate in these pro- 
grams have been extended to staff from the Parole 
Board, the Federal Probation Service, and con- 
tract aftercare agencies. Ex-addict workers and 
graduates from the incare program who are suc- 
cessfully participating in aftercare treatment 
have also been invited to participate. 

The program is divided into two parts. The 
initial visit is for orientation to both the general 
institution program and to the NARA program. 
This visit is for 3 days and includes the following 
areas: 

1. Philosophy and operation of the NARA pro- 
gram; 

2. Observation and participation in patient 
treatment sessions and NARA staff meetings; 

3. Discussion and implementation of procedures 
designed to effect better communication between 
institution NARA staff, probation officers, and 
aftercare agencies; 

4. Discussion of specific cases and interviews of 
patients (individually or in groups) who will be 
released to the geographic area that the aftercare 
counselors and probation officers represent ; and 

5. Observation of Parole Board hearings and 
conferences with Parole Board members or ex- 
aminers at their discretion. 

The second visit and all subsequent visits serve 
as a followup to the first encounter. It is now pre- 
sumed that the level of experience and knowledge 
of the NARA program has increased and the pro- 
gram emphasis is shifted from one of orientation 
to more direct involvement in the treatment pro- 
gram. Followup visits, therefore, include discus- 
sions of new programs and modifications of pres- 
ent programs. The major emphasis, however, is 
devoted to interviewing new commitments and 
those about to be released to communities that 
the visitors represent. 


Aftercare Services 


Since the inception of the program, NARA pa- 
tients have been released to aftercare and parole 
supervision in over 30 states. More than 45 con- 
tracts have been made with community agencies 
to meet the postrelease needs of these cases. Con- 
tracts have been made with family service agen- 
cies, community mental health clinics, medical 
schools, ex-addict self-help agencies, and private 
individuals. Currently, the Bureau of Prisons is 
expanding its program to include contracts with 
several agencies in one community. Inasmuch as 
different agencies specialize in specific approaches 
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to treatment, in the larger metropolitan areas we 
are attempting to match the treatment needs of 
specific cases with agencies that can best meet 
their needs. 

The services for which the Bureau of Prisons 
contracts are funded on a cost-reimbursement 
basis. In all aftercare contracts, the services of a 
professional counselor are funded to coordinate, 
in conjunction with the supervising probation 
officer, all of the patients’ intra- and extra-agency 
treatment needs. In order to assure intensive in- 
dividual care, the counselor is expected to handle 
personal, marital, family, educational, vocational, 
and emotional crisis situations as they arise. He 
is the primary resource of the aftercare agency 
and he is responsible for coordinating closely 
with the supervising probation officer and staffs 
of institutions where NARA units are located. 

Vocational guidance, education, training, and 
job placement are integral parts of the aftercare 
program. In the main, the Bureau of Prisons uses 
its own institution resources for on-the-job and 
vocational training. Further, through the coordi- 
nated efforts of the institution staffs, aftercare 
counselors, probation officers, and Bureau of Pris- 
ons trained employment placement officers, local 
and state vocational rehabilitation and educational 
and employment programs are utilized for all 
eligible patients to the extent feasible. For those 
who present unique employment and educational 
problems, where state and local resources cannot 
adequately handle the particular needs of an in- 
dividual, the aftercare agencies are provided with 
funds to secure the necessary services. 

In addition to funding basic counseling and 
maintenance services, major emphasis has been 
placed on assisting contract agencies to develop 
self-help groups lead by ex-addicts. This departure 
from the traditional use of psychiatric counseling 
and psychotherapy has proven successful. 

In order to continue the concept of the thera- 
peutic community as established in the institu- 
tional phase of the program, the Bureau of Pris- 
ons has taken steps to use ‘‘graduates” from these 
programs and has arranged for their employment 
with some of the contract aftercare agencies. As 
the program progresses, it is further planned to 
utilize more of these individuals to assist in the 
development of other community self-help pro- 
grams. By so using the talents and insights of its 
own graduates, NARA demonstrates its faith in 
their abilities to function as productive members 
of the community. 
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The ex-addict worker possesses communica- 
tions expertise through identification with his 
peers. Furthermore, as a member of the aftercare 
treatment team, which includes the aftercare 
counselor and probation officer, he reduces the 
social distance between the professional and the 
client. He participates in prelease and postrelease 
planning, family counseling, and conducts self- 
help groups using similar treatment techniques 
that have been established during the incare phase 
of the program. It is not unusual for him to ser- 
vice clients who at one time were receiving treat- 
ment with him in the institution. Inasmuch as 
these self-help workers are also under parole 
supervision and must comply with the same condi- 
tions of release as their peers, this reduces the 
possibility of collusion. 

In several contract aftercare agencies, different 
approaches to increase communications between 
the institution and the community phases of the 
program have been tried to further bridge the gap 
between the constraints of institutional programs 
and the realities of community living. For ex- 
ample, between the aftercare agency in San 
Antonio, Texas, and the NARA Unit at Terminal 
Island, a speaker telephone system has been de- 
veloped making it possible for both the institu- 
tion and the aftercare agency to conduct group 
counseling, family counseling, and therapy ses- 
sions via the telephone. This has also proved to be 
an effective method of handling family crisis situa- 
tions. Plans have been developed by the San 
Antonio aftercare agency to form a long-distance 
group counseling program. In this plan, a group 
of patients at the institution at Terminal Island 
is able to participate in a group counseling situa- 
tion that includes their wives in a similar group 
in San Antonio. Prerelease telephone conferences 
between the staff at the institution and the super- 
vising probation officer and aftercare counselor 
have also been an effective way of developing 
realistic release plans. 

In the District of Columbia a contract has been 
established with a private research corporation 
which has an ex-addict drug addiction specialist 
on its staff. This person has developed training 
programs in group process for the staffs and 
patients of the contract aftercare agencies. The 
training design is aimed specifically at confront- 
ing those negative attitudes present in the drug 
addict which reinforce his destructive behavior 
and facilitate his choice to remain a part of the 
drug subculture. This dynamic is called “attitudi- 


nal skills training.” The goal of the program is 
to train the staff to help the patients identify for 
themselves and others the attitude which leads to 
nonproductive or destructive behavior. Moreover, 
it teaches them how to confront and deal with 
attitudes in a socially acceptable manner. The 
training consists of two all-day meetings followed 
by seven followup sessions where both staff and 
patients participate. The sessions are organized 
as follows: 

1. Conceptual exploration of the idea of the 
value system, the idea of attitudes, both positive 
and negative, the concept of personal responsibil- 
ity for one’s attitudes and the necessity to ex- 
amine, modify, change, or reinforce personal 
attitudes as a basis for action. 

2. Biographical sketch by each individual as a 
means of establishing rapport among members of 
the group. 

3. Exercise in group productivity by the selec- 
tion of an issue, topic, theme, that has interest 
for all and the development of that theme by 
discussion. Feedback and summary of the discus- 
sion by the interaction of the group. 

4. Identification of negative attitudes in others 
by each individual based solely on their inter- 
action and self-expression in the group. 

5. Identification of negative attitudes in one’s 
self in response to perceptions of other members. 

6. Encounter through dialogue, challenge, ex- 
ploration, and response relating to common ex- 
periences as a group. 

7. Feedback is a way of evaluating the entire 
process and its meaning for one’s self; commit- 
ments concerning what the individual has learned. 
Should this training program prove to be effective, 
it will be extended to other aftercare agencies 
which have had little or no experience in the use 
of ex-addict self-help groups. 

Inasmuch as return to drug use is the primary 
reason for parole violations, urine testing is a 
condition of release for all NARA patients. While 
minimum requirements call for urine testing at 
least once a week, the aftercare agencies have 
been encouraged to require it at least every three 
days. After a reasonable period of negative urine 
samples, the aftercare counselor and probation 
officer may agree to reduce the frequency of urine 
testing. All positive urine tests are reported im- 
mediately to the supervising probation officer. 
Should there be two positive urine tests in suc- 
cession, it is the probation officer’s responsibility 
to report this to the Board of Parole. Upon noti- 
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fying the Board, the probation officer either rec- 
ommends continuation under community super- 
vision or revocation of parole. 

The aftercare agency counselor also submits a 
report to the probation officer which he forwards 
to the Parole Board with his letter. This report 
from the agency counselor outlines the releasee’s 
progress or lack of progress, problems that need 
to be resolved, specific treatment needs, and 
changes in program planning. In this report, the 
agency counselor makes a recommendation as to 
whether the releasee should be considered a viola- 
tor or continued under parole supervision. Should 
the counselor recommend continuation under su- 
pervision, he states what changes would be made 
in the community treatment program to more 
effectively meet the patient’s needs. Should the 
recommendation be made that the patient be re- 
turned to the institution for further treatment, 
he indicates what treatment areas the institution 
should concentrate on in preparing him for his 
eventual return to the community and an ap- 
praisal of the time needed to accomplish the 
treatment objectives. 

It should be noted that parole violation warrant 
is not recommended or issued automatically when 
a NARA case has two positive urine tests in 
succession. Much depends upon the individual case 
in question. In order to enable the Parole Board 
to thoroughly and effectively evaluate continu- 
ing a patient under supervision or revoking his 
parole, both the agency’s and probation officer’s 
reports are vitally important. Where a patient has 
had two positive urine tests and both the proba- 
tion officer and counselor recommend continuation 
under supervision, and the Board of Paroles con- 
curs, funds are available for emergency medical 
aid during withdrawal symptoms. 

Most of the NARA patients and their families 
fall within a low socioeconomic stratum. Due to 
the multiplicity of eligibility requirements for 
public assistance, the availability of emergency 
financial resources has been found to be a very 
helpful tool in the counseling process. Such finan- 
cial assistance for clothing and subsistence is pro- 
vided for in each of the aftercare contracts. 

In many of the aftercare contracts, funds for 
social and recreational services also have been 
provided. Agencies have been encouraged to de- 
velop these activities which are designed to pro- 
vide acceptable outlets through which the patients 
and their families may learn, improve, and de- 
velop patterns of constructive use of leisure time. 


It has been the experience of several aftercare 
agencies that patients who do not make proper 
use of leisure time frequently resort to the use 
of narcotics. In some agencies, funds have been 
provided for resocialization services. These agen- 
cies have begun to provide services in accordance 
with the patient’s cultural values that would be 
conducive to strengthening family ties. Services 
have included hints on homemaking, cosmetics, 
general grooming, budgeting, and consumer plan- 
ning. This assistance is considered to be an im- 
portant part of the total aftercare program as it 
focuses primarily on improving the confidence and 
social functioning of the family as a unit. 


Role of the Probation Officer 


While the probation officer has ultimate re- 
sponsibility for all NARA cases released under 
parole supervision, his role is that of a member 
of the aftercare treatment team. To be effective 
in this program, supervision cannot be separated 
from treatment. In order to effect close working 
relationships, many of the probation offices have 
provided one officer to handle the NARA caseload. 

The first formal meeting between the probation 
officer and the aftercare counselor occurs approxi- 
mately 90 days prior to the patient’s release. 
At that time, the institution sends complete clas- 
sification material, as well as the proposed release 
plan outlining the patient’s aftercare treatment 
needs, to both the probation officer and the after- 
care counselor. Upon receipt of these materials 
the probation officer and the counselor confer 
to formulate the release plan. Once the release 
plan is approved by the Board of Parole, and 
the patient is released to aftercare, he meets 
with his supervising probation officer within 
the first 48 hours of release. At that time, 
the probation officer explains the conditions of 
release. As a means of strengthening the team 
approach to aftercare, the aftercare counselor is 
encouraged to be present at this time. The team 
approach serves to make it clear to the parolee, 
from the very beginning, that the aftercare coun- 
selor and probation officer are working together; 
therefore, one cannot be manipulated against the 
other. 

The aftercare agency must keep the probation 
officer advised of all aspects of the case. The 
agency cannot withhold any information from the 
probation officer and must submit any reports 
that he may request. Both the counselor and the 
probation officer have frequent staff conferences 
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to review patient progress and attend each other’s 
staff meetings. This working relationship between 
the aftercare agency and the probation officer has, 
in some cases, produced such positive results that 
the probation officers and aftercare counselors 
have attended each other’s staff meetings even 
when NARA cases were not under discussion. 
This has broadened their experience and has 
helped to make them more effective in their re- 
spective professions. 


The Los Angeles Experiment 


The United States Probation Office at Los An- 
geles, California, has been designated to handle 
the entire aftercare program for that metropoli- 
tan area. Specific probation officers have been 
assigned to handle the clinical and supervision 
portion of the program. Moreover, consultation 
services have been provided by graduate fellows 
from the University of Southern California In- 
stitute of Psychiatry and Law. An ex-inmate from 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal 
Island, who was involved in developing their 
self-help program, has been employed via a con- 
tract with the Bureau of Prisons to work as a 
case aide in the probation office. His role is to 


assist in developing and implementing the pro- 
gram and to act as a liaison between those under 
parole supervision and the probation office staff. 
The result of this approach to aftercare is being 
compared to that of private aftercare agencies 
with whom we have the majority of our contracts. 


Bureau of Prisons Aftercare Field Specialists 


Aftercare field specialists have been placed in 
regional offices in strategic locations to assist and 
to serve as liaison between the contract aftercare 
agencies and the probation officers for decisions 
pertaining to day-to-day operations. Their pri- 
mary role, however, is to monitor contracts in 
terms of quality and quantity of aftercare services 
provided. In addition, they conduct community 
surveys to promote and identify acceptable after- 
care resources, participate in negotiation of con- 


® John C. Ball, John A. O’Donnell, and Emily S. Cottrell, ‘‘Selected 
Social Characteristics of Consecutive Admissions to Lexington in 1965,” 
Criminologica, August 1966, pp. 13-16; J.C. Ball, W.M. Bates, and J.A. 
O’Donnell, “Characteristics of Hospitalized Narcotic Addicts,” Health, 
Education and Welfare Indicators, March 1966, pp. 17-26; John C. Ball 
and Emily S. Cottrell, “Admissions of Narcotic Drug Addicts to 
Public Health Service Hospitals, 1935-63,” Public Health Reports, June 
1965, pp. 471-475; Charles Winick, “Epidemiology of Narcotics Use,” 
Narcotics (eds.) Daniel M. Wilner and Gene G. Kassebaum. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965, pp. 3-18. 

7 These figures are based solely on cases committed to Bureau of 
Prisons facilities. Those cases committed to Lexington and Fort 
Worth prior to the opening of the NARA treatment units are not 
included here. 


tracts, and conduct training seminars for after- 
care agency staff. 


Research and Followup 


During the period from March 15, 1968, through 
July 31, 1970, the courts committed 764 persons 
to the Bureau of Prisons for examination to de- 
termine whether they were addicted to narcotics 
and likely to be rehabilitated through treatment. 
Of this number, 494, or 65 percent, were subse- 
quently accepted for treatment. Persons not ac- 
cepted for treatment were found, for the most 
part, to be narcotic addicts as defined by law, but 
were not considered likely to be rehabilitated for 
a variety of reasons, including aggressive be- 
havior, psychotic disorder, and excessive prior 
offenses (felonies) . 

Although several diverse patterns of narcotic 
addiction have been identified in the United 
States, statistical descriptions of known addict 
populations indicate an “average” or “typical” 
pattern of addiction existing today.* In terms of 
selected social characteristics, those patients ad- 
mitted to the Bureau of Prisons for treatment of 
their addiction are similar to this general pattern. 

The NARA population has a high proportion 
of male patients. Male patients outnumber fe- 
males almost 5 to 1. Also, the majority of the 
commitments are young adults. Over 60 percent of 
these patients are under 30 years of age, and less 
than 5 percent are over 40 years of age. 

Ethnic composition of the population indicates 
a large number of these patients are Negro 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Over 65 percent of all admissions were 
members of these minority groups. 

These patients came predominantly from large 
cities in the United States, particularly from Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s). 
Over 80 percent of those committed resided in 
SMSA’s prior to admission to treatment. 

Most of these patients were unemployed, were 
engaged in lower status jobs, or were involved 
in illegal activities prior to admission. By defini- 
tion, all have been involved in some violation of 
federal law. About 70 percent of them have vio- 
lated federal narcotic laws, while the remaining 
30 percent have been involved in other nondrug- 
related violations. 

The first NARA patient was released to after- 
care supervision in the community on August 1, 
1968, and a total of 194 have been released during 
the 2-year period ending July 31, 1970.7 Of those 
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released to aftercare supervision in the commu- 
nity, 49, or 25 percent, have been returned to one 
of the NARA treatment units or have otherwise 
“failed” in postinstitutional adjustment. On the 
basis of urinalysis testing and upon the recom- 
mendation of the supervising probation officer, 
44 narcotic-using patients had paroles revoked and 
were returned to Bureau facilities, three died 
due to an overdose of narcotics, and two absconded 
from supervision. 

Of the 145 patients currently remaining in 


aftercare supervision, 83, or 57 percent, have been | 
in the community for a period of 6 months or} 


longer, and 13, or 9 percent, have been in the 
community for 1 year or longer. The average 
length of time that they have spent in the com- 
munity is 6.4 months, compared to 4.3 months 
for those who “failed.’”’” However, those who are 
presently out in the community have not all ab- 
stained from drug use. Results from urinalysis 
testing of the patients indicate that many have 
reverted to “chipping” or occasional drug use. The 
data show that 85 persons, or 59 percent of those 
patients on aftercare status, have had at least 
one “positive” urinalysis test for opiates, barbit- 
urates, or amphetamines; nine of the 13 patients 
out for more than 1 year have had positive 
urinalysis results.® 

How does one interpret the above figures? 


8 Followup studies of addicts are subject to a number of theoretical 
and methodological problems. We have not attempted here to deal with 
the problems inherent in this type of research, such as the use of 
urinalysis test as a narcotic detection device. Rather, we have attempted 
to present preliminary data indicating admissions, releases, and read- 
missions for the NARA population. For further information on 
problems in drug addiction research see John A. O’Donnell, “The 
Relapse Rate in Narcotic Addiction: A Critique of Follow-up Studies,” 
Wilner and Kassebaum, op. cit., pp. 226-246. 

® Yablonsky, op. cit.; Rita Volkman and Donald R. Cressey, 
“Differential Association and the Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts,” 
American Journal of Sociology, September 1963, pp. 129-142. 

10 V.P. Dole and M. Nyswander, “A Medical Treatment for 
Diacetylmorphine (heroin) Addiction,” Journal of Amercian Medical 
Association, August 1965, pp. 646-650; Vincent P. Dole, Marie E. 
Nyswander, and Alan Warner, “Successful Treatment of 750 Criminal 
Addicts,” Journal of American Medical Association, December 1968, 
pp. 2708-2711. 

11 Because of the mandate of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act, 
which calls for indeterminate commitment up to 10 years, sufficient 
time for followup study in the community is insured. Patients released 
from Bureau facilities to date have spent on the average 13 months in 
institutional care. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS ADDICT TREATMENT PROGRAM 


It is generally recognized that loss of control over the use of 
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Does the fact that a number of patients have used 
drugs indicate that the NARA program has been 
a “failure”? If the amount of drug usage among 
these subjects increases, as it very likely might, 
has the program failed? These are, of course, im- 
portant questions. 

In the first place, the data at this time are pre- 
liminary and are not intended to measure the 
effectiveness of the NARA program. Secondly, 
when the possible objectives for any narcotic 
treatment program are examined, major alterna- 
tives emerge to determine which ex-addicts have 
been helped by the respective treatment programs. 
One such position identifies abstinence from fur- 
ther drug use as the essential aim to be pursued, 
and a successful treatment program is one which 
achieves that aim.’ The antithetical alternative to 
this position is the major aim of improvement of 
the functional status of the individual, even if 
such improvement is accompanied by drug 
usage.!° Success here is measured in terms of 
improvements in social, familial, educational, and 
occupational functioning, and in an observable 
diminution in criminal activity as well. 

Abstinence is, of course, a highly desirable 
goal. However, abstinence alone is only one pos- 
sible measure of improvement. In our research 
efforts, we do not consider the fact of reversion 
to drug usage as the only success-failure para- 
meter. Information on postinstitutional adjust- 
ment is presently being collected monthly on each 
patient both from probation officers and com- 
munity aftercare agency personnel.'! Data is 
being collected on employment history (days 
worked), drug use (drug-free days), educational 
improvement, arrests, and incarcerations, and so 
on. From this data we are attempting to deter- 
mine which patients make a successful community 
adjustment. In short, we believe community ad- 
justment, as well as abstinence from narcotic 
usage, is important to our assessment of treat- 
ment outcome. 


a drug—often called addiction where there is both physical and 
psychological dependence, and habituation where there is psycho- 
logical dependence without physical dependence—is, regardless 
of the particular drug involved, a disease. Both chronic alcohol- 
ism and narcotics addiction are usually recognized as diseases.— 
MICHAEL P. ROSENTHAL in Task Force Report on Narcotics 


and Drug Abuse. 
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Pretrial Release: A Survey of 
Alternative Practices 


PAUL WICE AND RITA JAMES SIMON, PH. D. 
University of Illinois* 


OR OVER a century and a half our bail system 
Piss continued without fundamental change. 
It was more than 40 years ago that Arthur 
Beeley of the University of Chicago conducted his 
classic study of the inequities of the bail system. 
The conclusions he reached in 1927 hold true 
today: “The present system .. . neither guaran- 
tees security to society nor safeguards the rights 
of the accused. It is lax with those with whom 
it should be stringent and stringent with those 
with whom it should be less severe... .”! 
Although no radical changes have occurred in 
the administration of bail, much interest has 
focused on the problem in recent years. Arthur 
Beeley explained this change when he wrote the 
following comment in the preface to the second 
impression of his 1927 study in 1966: 


Except for the work of a few distinguished scholars 


and outstanding bail projects ... it was not until May 
27-29, 1964, when the United States Department of 
Justice and the Vera Foundation of New York co- 
sponsored the first Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice in Washington, D. C., that we witnessed a great 
upsurge of interest in bail all over the country.? 


What is the answer to the dilemma which bail 
poses? The President’s 1967 Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice rec- 
ommended the following action: 


Bail projects should be undertaken at the state, 
county, and local levels to furnish judicial officers with 
sufficient information to permit the pre-trial release 
without financial condition of all but that small portion 
of defendants who present a high risk of flight or 
dangerous acts prior to trial. 


As a result of the 1968 Presidential Campaign, 
the issues of “crime in the streets” and “law and 
order,” directed even greater attention to the 
administration of bail. The following excerpt 
from The Washington Post illustrates how the 


* Mr. Wice is a teaching assistant in the political science department 
of the University of Illinois. Dr. Simon is a professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 

1 Arthur L. Beeley, The Bail System in Chicago. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1966, p. 164. 

2 Ibid., p. v. 

3 “The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society,” Report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
New York: Avon Books, 1968, p. 327. 

* “Judges Torn by Rights, Rising Crime,’ The Washington Post, 
February 2, 1969, p. D1, col. 1. 

5 “Congress and Federal Bail Reform,” Congressional Digest, April, 
1969, p. 103. 
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dilemma of bail reform has emerged as one of the 
crucial issues of the urban crisis: 

Every day the judges of Washington’s criminal courts 
face the bail dilemma—whether to release the suspect 
who may commit more crimes while free on bail 
. .. . With Washington’s reported crime rate spiraling 
wildly upward, the bail dilemma has exploded into an 
enormous legal, social and political issue .... A Senate 
subcommittee headed by Sam Ervin (D-N. D.) is cur- 
rently considering amendments to the Bail Act. (Bail 
Reform Act of 1966). Dozens of judges, lawyers and 
other experts have testified on the need for change.* 


Major Purposes of Bail Reform 


We now seem to be at an impasse concerning 
the problem of bail. On the one hand, beginning 
with the establishment of the Vera Foundation in 
1961 and then aided by the Conference on Bail 
in 1964, there is the emergence of nearly 100 bail 
reform projects in communities across the 
country. On the other hand, as a result of the riots 
in our cities and a steadily rising crime rate, we 
hear an increasing demand for the use of pre- 
ventive detention. It has been urged that this 
tactic (preventive detention) be enacted into law 
so that ‘dangerous hard-core recidivists could be 
held in temporary pre-trial detention when they 
have been charged with crimes and when their 
continued pre-trial release presents a clear danger 
to the community.” 

The major purpose of any bail reform system 
is to increase the number of defendants who 
need not be detained in prison before their trial. 
A second purpose is to decrease or do away com- 
pletely with the middle man—in this case the 
bondsman—and have the accused deal directly 
with the court. The reasons underlying the first 
purpose are more obvious than those underlying 
the second, but both will be discussed briefly. 

On the issue of pretrial detention there are at 
least four considerations. 

One, the conditions in most American prisons 
are deplorable. Many are overcrowded. They lack 
proper sanitation equipment, recreational facili- 
ties, and they fail to segregate pretrial detainees 
from those prisoners already serving sentences. 

Two, there are economic hardships on the de- 
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fendant and his family that often last for months 
and years after the trial is over. A defendant in 
custody stands a better chance of losing his job 
or at least the pay during his absence from work. 
His family is humiliated and the scar on his re- 
lations with his wife and children may never heal. 

Three, the defendant is not free to locate and 
induce reluctant witnesses to come forward. De- 
tention may also impede his lawyer’s contacts 
with him. Prisons usually fail to provide adequate 
interviewing facilities and it is a less convenient 
place for a busy lawyer than his own office. 

Finally, there is the matter of money. The costs 
of maintaining a detention facility vary from city 
to city but they range from $3.00 to $8.00 per day 
per person. The District of Columbia Bail Study 
recently estimated that substantial elimination of 
pretrial detention through an effective bail re- 
form program would save the city $100,000 per 
year.® 

As for the second purpose, that of eliminating 
or reducing the influence of the bondsman, there 
are at least three reasons why this practice is in 
need of reform. One, the bail-bond business has 
a history of corruption. The most flagrant viola- 
tions have been collusion with various court 
officials. One example of this occurred in Jackson 
County, Missouri, in 1961, when a grand jury 
investigation revealed that most bondsmen were 
quasi-partners of certain policemen. Some police 
on the scene of the arrest would steer defendants 
to these bondsmen. The bondsmen in return would 
kick back 20 percent of their fees to the referring 
officer.? 

A second reason is the criminal infiltration of 
the bail-bond business. The greatest exposure of 
such practices occurred in 1960 when two re- 
porters for the Indianapolis Star (Edward H. 
Frank and Carolyn Pickering) ran a series of 
articles about the infiltration of a major bonding 
company by Cleveland racketeers. These criminals 
had organized a 23-state bail-bond syndicate that 
had written $8 million worth of bail in an 8-month 
period.® 

The third and most important reason is the 
bondsmen’s dominant role in controlling whether 


Patricia Wald, Bail in the United States, Wash- 
i nm, D.C., p. 42. 

7 Ronald Goldfarb, Ransom. New York: John Wiley, 1965, p. 110. 

8 Ibid., p. 103. 

® Pannell v. U.S., 320 F.2d, 698 (D.C. Cir.), 1963. 

10 For a detailed explanation of the Illinois Bail Deposit Provision, 
see Charles H. Bowman, “Illinois Ten Per Cent Bail Deposit Provision,” 
Illinois Law Forum, Spring, 1965, p. 35. 

or The following criteria are used by the Vera Foundation in deter- 
mining pretrial release: employment, family, residence, references, cur- 
rent charge, and previous record. See “An Alternative to the Bail 
System,” by Herbert Sturz, FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1962. 


a person may be granted pretrial release. Judge 
Skelly Wright of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia observed: 

The professional bondsmen hold the keys to the jail in 
their pockets. They determine for whom they will act 
as surety—who in their judgment is a good risk. The 
bad risks in their judgment, and the ones who are un- 
able to pay the bondsmen’s fees remain in jail. The 


court and the commissioner are relegated to the rela- 
tively unimportant chore of fixing the amount of bail.® 


Study of Various Bail Release Plans 


Because bail reform has become such a con- 
troversial issue in recent months and, even more 
important, because there appears to be a dicho- 
tomy between the legal rules governing the ad- 
ministration of bail and the effect of these rules 
in practice, we decided to study the problem 
empirically. This paper compares the proportion 
of defendants released on bail and the proportion 
who fail to show up for trial in cities that have 
instituted bail reform projects as opposed to cities 
in which traditional bail systems prevail. Five 
Illinois cities are also included in order to examine 
the effects of the recently instituted statewide 
10 percent bail deposit provision’? as an alter- 
native to the traditional systems. 

Two types of comparisons have been made. One 
is between cities that have a traditional system as 
opposed to those that have instituted bail reforms. 
The other is between cities in Illinois that have a 
special ‘10 percent bail deposit provision” against 
both traditional and reform cities. A traditional 
bail system is one in which the judge or magis- 
trate is the sole determiner of whether the de- 
fendant may be released on his own recognizance 
prior to his trial. In a bail reform system, the 
judge usually makes the final decision as to pre- 
trial release, but a standardized factfinding 
mechanism is employed to recommend to the 
judge whether a particular defendant should be 
released. Most bail reform programs are pat- 
terned after the formula used by the Vera 
Foundation.'! Although the judge in a traditional 
system may use criteria similar to those employed 
by Vera in his personal evaluation of the de- 
fendant, he has no systematized procedure and 
acts on his own. 

The Illinois plan differs from the system prac- 
ticed in every other state in the following way. 
The “standardized procedure” allows the defend- 
ant two alternatives for raising bail once it has 
been set by the judge or by statute. He can either 
raise the full amount himself or he can go to a 
bondsman who will raise the full amount. The 
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defendant must then pay the bondsman a fee, 
usually 10 percent of the full amount. The Illinois 
plan offers the defendant a third alternative for 
raising bail. For all bailable offenses, the defend- 
ant can obtain release by executing a bond in an 
amount equal to the bail set and by depositing 
with the court a downpayment of 10 percent of 
the total amount. A refund of 90 percent of the 
downpayment is given to the defendant if he 
appears in court at the appointed time.’* Thus 
under the Illinois plan, the defendant pays 1 
rather than the standard 10 percent. 

Questionnaires were sent to five cities in each 
category: the traditional, the reform, and those 
under the JIlinois plan. The traditional and reform 
cities chosen were selected because they possessed 
at least four out of the five following demographic 
characteristics: 

(1) Population between 100,000 and 500,000; 

(2) Nonwhite population over 12 percent; 

(3) Persons engaged in manufacturing over 25 
percent of work force; 

(4) Median family income between $5,500 and 
$6,500 per year; and 

(5) Percentage of incomes under $3,000 over 
10 percent. 

For the five Illinois cities, the demographic 
structure of the state forced the construction of 
different guidelines. Because of the disparity be- 
tween Chicago and the other cities in Illinois, 
Chicago was omitted. The five cities selected all 
fell within the following guidelines: 

(1) Population between 30,000 and 75,000; 

(2) Nonwhite population between 3 and 8 per- 
cent; 

(3) Persons engaged in manufacturing 20 to 
35 percent; 

(4) Median income between $6,000 and $7,200 
per year; and 

(5) Percentage of incomes under $3,000 be- 
tween 9 and 15 percent. 

The Illinois cities have smaller populations and 
lower percentage of nonwhites than the reform 
and traditional cities in the other states. 

The following cities were selected in each of the 
categories : 


TRADITION AL REFORM ILLINOIS PLAN 


Akron, Ohio Des Moines, Iowa Bloomington 
Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. Decatur 
Chattanooga, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. Elgin 

El Paso, Tex. Tulsa, Okla. Galesburg 
Trenton, N. J. Columbus, Ohio Waukegan 


12 Op. cit., Bowman, p. 37. 


The questionnaires were sent to three persons in 
each city—a judge, a prosecuting attorney, and 
either a bail project director or a public defender. 
At least one respondent in each of the target cities 
returned the questionnaire. And with two ex- 
ceptions, each city was represented by two re- 
spondents. 


Findings of the Study 


Advocates of bail reform argue that their 
system provides pretrial release for a larger 
percentage of defendants than the traditional 
system. The figures shown below support the 
bail reform argument. 


Method of release 


Percent 
Percent Percent released 
detained Percent paid on own 
in jail released bail recognizance 
Traditional 
bail practice 
(N = 33,300)* 36% 64% 57% 1% 
Bail reform 
(N = 387,500) 23% 17% 50% 27% 


* The figures represent the number of “‘bailable’” offenses. They 
were collected from several sources. Most of them came from the 
respondents to the questionnaire (judges, prosecuting attorneys, public 
defenders, and bail reform project directors). When they failed to 
provide adequate information, we referred to state and city annual 
court reports and made phone calls to defense attorneys and court 
clerks in the various cities. 


The difference in the percents released on pay- 
ment of bail between the traditional and reform 
systems is small and insignificant (57 and 50, re- 
spectively). Since both systems released approxi- 
mately the same proportion of defendants through 
payment of the required bail, the increase in the 
total number of defendants released, 77 compared 
to 64, is a function of the bail reform program’s 
ability to release more defendants on their own 
recognizance (7 as opposed to 27 percent). 

The next step in measuring the effectiveness of 
the two systems is to determine if the increased 
number of defendants released on their own re- 
cognizance under the reform programs resulted 
in a higher percentage of defendants who failed 
to appear or who were arrested for additional 
crimes. The proponents of preventive detention 
and traditional bail systems claim that as a 
greater percentage of defendants are released on 
their own recognizance there will be a greater 
proportion of bail jumpers and individuals who 
are arrested for additional crimes. The figures 
below show that even though a larger percentage 
were released on their own recognizance under 
the bail reform programs (27 as compared to 
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7), there was no significant difference in the 
percentage of defendants who jumped bail or who 
were arrested for additional crimes. 


Percent of those 
released on own 
recognizance who failed 


Percent released on to show 
own recognizance (jumped and arrested) 
Traditional 
bail practice 1% 12% 
Bail reform 27% 10% 


Illinois 10 Percent Plan 


The bondsman, who is the key figure in the 
standardized procedure, offers two arguments in 
defense of his position. He claims first that his 
is a more effective mechanism for allowing de- 
fendants to remain out of jail prior to trial. He 
bases his argument on the fact that he will con- 
sider posting bond for a defendant after he has 
been denied release on his own recognizance or 
does not have even the 10 percent downpayment 
necessary for release under the Illinois plan. The 
bondsman describes himself as a humanitarian 
figure, working for defendants who have suffered 
at the hands of the court. But the figures 
below indicate that in Illinois a greater propor- 
tion of defendants are released prior to trial and 
they are released by raising their own bail with- 
out calling upon the services of the bondsman. 


Method of release 
Percent who 


Percent raised bail 
Percent who used without 
released bondsman bondsman 
Traditional 
bail practice 
( = 33,300) 64% 86% 14% 
Bail reform 
( = 87,500) 77% 62% 38% 
Illinois plan 
(N = 10,800) 85% 3% 97%* 


* By paying 10 percent of the downpayment. 


The bondsman also claims that he can predict 
more accurately the future behavior of defendants 
seeking pretrial release than can officers of the 
court or outside personnel and that because of 


13 Wayne LaFave, “Alternatives to the Present System of Bail,” 
Illinois Law Forum, Volume 1965, Spring, p. 19. 


his greater prowess in judging character as well 
as his monetary interests in the defendant’s 
future behavior, the defendants he selects will 
be less likely to jump bail or commit other crimes 
while awaiting trial. The figures below would in- 
dicate that the bondsman has no better record in 
the proportion of defendants who jump bail than 
any other procedure. 


Percent of those 
released on bail who 
jumped or were arrested 


Traditional 

bail practice 17% 
Bail reform 16% 
Illinois plan 18% 


Concluding Remarks 


Two main conclusions may be drawn from this 
study. 

One, bail reform can work for the benefit of the 
defendant without causing undue harm to society. 
Increased numbers of defendants may be released 
through effective bail reform programs without 
endangering the community. In comparing bail 
reform and traditional programs, in every in- 
stance the defendants released on their own re- 
cognizance were no more likely to jump bail or to 
commit additional crimes than were defendants 
released on the payment of bail. The study shows 
that one’s ability to meet the financial require- 
ments of bail is a less adequate procedure for de- 
termining pretrial release than is the more 
objective, fact-finding mechanism used in the bail 
reform systems. 

Two, the Illinois 10 percent bond deposit pro- 
vision is most effective in releasing the largest 
number of defendants as well as in eliminating 
the bondsmen from the judicial scene. It appears 
especially suited for the cities with populations 
between 25,000 and 100,000. 

We close with a quote from Winston Churchill: 
“A calm dispassionate recognition of the rights of 
the accused .. . the unfailing faith that there is a 
treasure, if you only can find it, in the heart of 
every man... are the symbols, which, in the 
treatment of crime and the criminal mark and 
measure the stored up strength of a nation.”?% 


Despite its obvious importance, the administration of the bail 
system has been one of the most neglected areas in both legal and 
criminological research. CALEB FOOTE 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


HE 91st Congress was adjourned October 14, 1970, to 
reconvene on November 16, 1970, after the election. 


Important actions taken prior to as well 
as significant bills introduced are as follows: 


ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT 


The Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 previously 
reported in this column in the March 1970 issue has passed 
and is now P.L. 91-452. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT AMENDMENTS 


This bill, S. 1461, has passed both Houses of Congress 
and has been enacted into law as P.L. 91-447. This series 
of amendments to the Criminal Justice Act, which was 
described in the June 1970 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
will provide for counsel for any person financially unable 
to obtain adequate representation who is charged with, 
among other things, a violation of probation or parole 
and any other person for whom the Sixth Amendment 
requires the appointment of counsel. It will apply to 
situations where the individual faces loss of liberty and 
federal law requires the appointment of counsel such as 
proceedings under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act. 
The provisions for counsel apply also to juvenile delin- 
quents charged with the commission of acts which, if 
committed by an adult, would be a felony or misdemeanor 
above the grade of petty offense. These amendments will 
make possible the establishment of Federal Public De- 
fender offices in certain districts and will also increase the 
amount payable to counsel appointed under the Act. 

The effective date is 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment, that is, February 11, 1971. 


CONTROL OF DRUGS 


Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970. The bill, S. 3246, passed by the Senate, known as 
the “Controlled Dangerous Substances Act of 1969,” was 
reported on in the March 1970 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. That bill was referred to the House of Representa- 
tives where it was not referred to a committee due to 
problems of a parliamentary nature. The House of 
Representatives Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce subsequently reported out a bill, H.R. 18583, 
“To amend the Public Health Service Act and other laws 
to provide increased research into, and prevention of, 
drug abuse and drug dependence; to provide for treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug abusers and drug de- 
pendent persons; and to strengthen existing law enforce- 
ment authority in the field of drug abuse.” This bill has 
been enacted into law as P.L. 91-513. With the following 
exceptions its major features are substantially identical 
to the provisions of S. 3246: 

1. Title I of the bill provides for increased appropria- 
tions and expansion of existing programs for rehabilita- 
tion of narcotics addicts and drug dependent persons. It 
requires the inclusion of programs to deal with drug 
abuse and drug devendence in state public health compre- 
hensive plans, and increases the authorization for and 
scope of project grants for narcotic addicts and drug 
dependent persons. The programs under the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act will be applicable to persons 
with drug abuse and drug dependence problems; grants 
for drug abuse education are authorized; and the National 
Institute of Mental Health is designated as the center for 
vs collection and dissemination of information on drug 
abuse. 

2. An individual who violates the restrictions of the 
law by the distribution of a small amount of marihuana 
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for no remuneration will be subject to the penalty for 
simple possession for personal use. 

3. The recommendations of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that a drug not be controlled 
would be binding upon the Attorney General. 

Some of the more important provisions are: 

Special parole terms, which would be built into the 
sentence in addition to the imposition of any other regular 
parole terms, would be established for most offenders. 

First offenders found guilty of vossession of a controlled 
substance would be generally eligible for deferred pro- 
ceedings under section 404 of the Act. Upon a plea of 
guilty, or upon a finding of guilty by a iury, the court 
with his consent may place such an individual on probation 
for a period of not more than 1 year and defer further 
proceedings. If the person successfully completes this 
probation, the court may dismiss the proceedings and 
discharge him from probation without a court adjudica- 
tion of guilt. Upon discharge a person under 21 at the 
time of the offense may apply to the court to expunge 
the record (except for a nonpublic record to be retained 
in all cases by the Department of Justice). Such persons 
in this situation would be restored to the status they 
occupied before arrest, or indictment or information, and 
would not be required to recite or acknowledge such 
events in response to any inquiry made of them for any 
purpose. 

Provisions relating to dangerous special drug offender 
sentencing provide for the filing of a notice by the U.S. 
attorney specifying that the defendant is such an offender 
and setting out the reasons therefor. The question of 
whether the defendant is or is not such a dangerous 
special drug offender cannot be presented or disclosed to 
the jury or to the judge before plea or verdict of guilty 
without the consent of the parties. If the filing of the 
notice as a public record is found by the court to be 
potentially prejudicial, the court may order the notice 
sealed, excent that the defendant and his counsel may 
have the right to insnect it. 

The sentencing hearing is held before sentence is 
imposed by the court alone. The court shall permit in- 
spection of the presentence report, except that in extra- 
ordinary cases the court may withhold information: that 
might disrupt a program of rehabilitation, which is not 
relevant to the sentence, confidential information, and 
material previously disclosed in open court. The court 
may sentence an individual found to be such a dangerous 
special drug offender to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding 25 years and which is not disproportionate in 
severity to the maximum penalty otherwise applicable. 
The finding may be made upon a preponderance of the 
information including so much of the presentence report 
as is relied upon by the court. Review of such sentence 
may be sought in the Court of Appeals. 

The criminal features of this Act go into effect on May 
1, 1971. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION ACT OF 1970 


H.R. 15680 introduced by Representative Hungate is 
pending before the House Committee on the Judiciary 
together with H. R. 19617. The content of these bills was 
explained in the March 1970 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. No action is scheduled on these bills as of this 
writing. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROFESSIONS ACT OF 1970 
H.R. 19002, a bill introduced by Congressman Mikva, 
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would provide for grants and contracts in the area of 
education for law enforcement, court, corrections, and 
other personnel. The Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration together with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be charged with the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the law. The term “Criminal Justice 
Profession” is defined to include parole and probation 
officers and court administrators. Among other things the 
bill would establish a research center and a National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Regional Division. An international exchange program and 
travel and study within the United States would be 
supported, as well as conferences, seminars, and other 
programs. Financial assistance is provided for salaries 
and benefits of state and local criminal justice agencies, 
including payments of increased compensation for attain- 
ment of higher levels of education, and supplemental 
salaries could be paid for service in high crime areas. 

Title 3 of the bill would establish a commission to study 
the limits of the criminal sanction. 


ASSAULTS ON FIREMEN OR LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


There have been a number of bills introduced which 
would make it a federal crime to kill or assault a fireman 
or law enforcement officer when the offender travels in 
interstate commerce for such purposes. Other bills prohibit 
flight in interstate or foreign commerce to avoid prosecu- 
tion for killing or wounding a policeman or fireman. 
S. 4359 has been introduced by Senator Eastland and 
H.R. 19543 was introduced bv Mr. Ichord for himself and 
24 other congressmen. Several bills on the subject, includ- 
ing H.R. 19716, would apply such protection to federal 
officers, including probation officers. The bill H.R. 17081, 
which would specifically protect probation officers, has not 
yet been reported by the House Judiciary Committee. 


RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY TREATMENT CENTERS 


H.R. 2175 (Celler) which was reported on in the March 
1970 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION has now been enacted 
(P.L. 91-492, October 22, 1970). 


URBAN TERRORISM PREVENTION ACT 


S. 4403 has been introduced by Senator Dodd to provide 
criminal penalties for acts committed in furtherance of 
urban terrorism and the unlawful use of explosives, and to 
provide for licensing of explosives manufactured and 
transported. The bill would apply to the commission or 
attempted commission of arson, murder, sabotage, kid- 
napping, illegal use of explosives, or other serious act of 
violence committed for political purposes in interstate 
commerce or directed against an ethnic, religious, or 
political group or its organizations or property. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL 
AND SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1968 


H.R. 17825 to amend the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 and for other purposes, passed 
the House of Representatives, was referred to the Com- 
mittee, and since has been favorably reported with amend- 
ments by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

As amended, Title 1 provides for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in the Department of Justice. 
Grants for correctional institutions and facilities are 
authorized. Title 2 makes provision for group life in- 
surance for law enforcement officers in state and local 
units of government. 


FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT AMENDMENT 


S. 3564, to permit examiners to conduct interviews with 
youth offenders, was enacted into law as P.L. 91-339 on 
July 17, 1970. This bill was reported on in the June 1970 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Violence and the Urban Crisis,” by W. Walter Men- 
ninger, M.D. (July 1970). The author, who is staff psy- 
chiatrist at the Menninger Foundation, points to the 
increase in violence whether it be campus disorders, major 
violent crimes, or urban conflict. Environmental factors 
are important in determining how well individuals learn to 
control themselves. The crowding in urban centers fosters 
violence. Thirty percert of all major violent crimes occur 
in but six major cities in the United States and these 
constitute only one-tenth of our total population. With 
urbanization people have more contact with one another 
and experience more frictions. Also, with crowding, people 
see what others possess and jealousies and rivalries can 
result. Violence is also fostered by an increasing belief 
that the only way to be heard or heeded is to resort to 
violence. 


To meet this growing problem our state and local 
governments must be more attentive to the needs of the 
populace. Also as individuals we must strive toward 
emotional maturity and an attitude of helpfulness. 

“The Affluent Youthful Offender,” by Beatrice Freeman 
and George Savastano (July 1970). The authors are re- 
spectively associate professor of social work, Adelphi 


University School of Social Work, and parole officer, New 
York State Division of Parole. 

Concern was felt as to the increasing number of youth- 
ful offenders who came from economically secure and 
seemingly stable suburban homes. A 2-year study was 
made of offenders from homes within Nassau County 
which had the highest median family income in the State 
of New York. The families of 30 youthful parolees were 
studied and it was found that in the majority of the homes 
it was the mother who was the decision maker. Her re- 
sentment at having this responsibility thrust upon her 
was often evident in behavior which wavered between 
harsh punishment and overindulgence. Thus the son often 
found the parental figure undependable. The study showed 
that the neurotic relationships between parents and son 
subtly encouraged his antisocial behavior patterns. It was 
found that casework interviews with all family members 
was needed and that the neurotic relationships must be 
dealt with openly and explicitly. Treating the family in 
conioint therapy seems to offer the most promise. 

“The Affluent Suburban Male Delinquent,” by Jerry J. 
Tobias. (July 1970). This article gives the results of a 
study made by Jerry J. Tobias, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Detroit. Data were collected from a 
group of affluent suburban delinquents and from another 
group of affluent suburban nondelinquents. Both groups 
agreed that factors causing delinquency were boredom and 
a consequent restlessness. Both also agreed that the in- 
fluence of friends can cause delinquency and that the need 
for money is not a contributing factor. There was disa- 
greement. however, between the groups as to other causal 
factors. The nondelinquents believed the offenders acted to 
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gain attention and experienced a lack of adult supervision. 
The delinquents believe they acted on unexplainable urges 
and that they found their course of action a source of 
excitement and adventure. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Self-Evaluation in a Probation and Parole Agency,” by 
Gail D. Hughes (July-August 1970). This is a very timely 
and valuable article since most of the self-evaluation 
projects have been carried on in correctional institutions. 
The author is chief state supervisor with the Missouri 
Board of Probation and Parole. He points out that there 
are a number of standards against which probation and 
parole agencies can compare their programs. He suggests, 
however, that various chapters of the Manual of Correc- 
tional Standards be used. In his state five such chapters 
were used, viz, chapter 6, “Adult Probation”; chapter 7, 
“Parole and Other Release Procedures”; chapter 10, 
“Personnel Management”; chapter 14, “Public Relations 
and Education”; and chapter 15, “Legal Rights of Pro- 
bationers, Prisoners, and Parolees.” Some agencies might 
find other chapters applicable. 

Missouri’s final report addressed itself to deficiencies 
that involved minor necessary changes and changes that 
would require a longer time to be accomplished. The self- 
evaluation program was conducted by a committee made 
up of personnel of all levels of responsibility. The author 
believes that when more and more agencies carry out 
this type of program more uniform standards will result 
and the services rendered to probationers and parolees 
will improve. 

“Conversations With Correctional Leaders” (September- 
October 1970). The entire issue of this pre-Congress and 
Centennial issue is devoted to interviews—some of them 
in depth—with some of the stalwarts in the correctional 
field. Some of them, including Sanford Bates, James V. 
Bennett, Howard B. Gill, Albert G. Fraser, and Gilbert 
Rodli, have attended meetings of the American Correc- 
tional Association for a long time. There was a round- 
table composed of Myrl E. Alexander, Richard A. 
McGee, Richard A. Chappell, Dr. W. Walter Menninger, 
John Braithwaite of Canada, Charles V. Matthews, James 
Vorenberg, Gus Moeller, Norman Carlson, et al. This very 
valuable issue concludes with an article, “In Retrospect,” 
by Edward R. Cass, a veteran of 50 years in corrections. 
The entire issue should be read by all correctional workers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAVID M. PETERSEN 


“Patient Conformity in a Federal Hospital for Nar- 
cotic Addicts,” by Larry D. Adams, Ph.D., Jerry B. Michel, 
Ph.D., and William M. Bates, Ph.D. (June 1970). Dr. 
Adams and Dr. Michel are affiliated with Texas Christian 
University and Dr. Bates is currently on the staff of 
Loyola University. The authors, all sociologists, conducted 
this study at the NIMH Clinical Research Center, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Prisonization, the process of acculturation to prison 
subculture, has been the subject of considerable research 
in recent years. The present study replicates in a hospital 
setting research done by Stanton Wheeler in a prison. A 
sample of federal prisoner addicts was selected during 
1966 to determine whether the idea of institutional career 
phases is applicable to other “total institutions.” The 


findings did not replicate Wheeler’s results. The authors 
suggest that one must distinguish among types of total 
institutions; comparative organizational research cannot 
assume that inmate (patient) conformity to subcultural 
values exists within all total institutions. 


“Organizing the Therapeutic Potential of an Addict 
Prison Community,” by Patrick H. Hughes, M.D., Charles 
M. Floyd, M.A., Gertrude Norris, M.S.W., and George E. 
Silva (June 1970). The data reported in this paper are 
based on the authors’ experiences during 1964-66 at the 
NIMH Clinical Research Center, Fort Worth, Texas. Two 
authors, Mr. Floyd and Miss Norris, are affiliated with 
that Center. Dr. Hughes is a staff member in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the University of Chicago. 

The authors view resistance of narcotic addict prisoners 
to traditional psychotherapy as a product of the group 
dynamics of the prisoner social organization. The present 
article describes their attempts to develop a rehabilitation- 
oriented prisoner social organization that would, in itself, 
be a major vehicle for therapeutic change. To achieve 
this goal, the authors attempted the following: reducing 
social distance between staff and prisoners; converting 
cliques into self-help interaction groups; developing a 
rehabilitation-oriented inmate status and-leadership hier- 
archy with important decision-making and rehabilitative 
functions; the use of frequent community meetings to 
deal with rumors and distortions; and replacing staff 
disciplinary response to deviant behavior with a peer 
group helping response. 

“The Use of Covert Sensitization With Institutionalized 
Narcotic Addicts,” by George J. Steinfeld, Ph.D. (June 
1970). The author, who is on the staff of the Clifford Beers 
Guidance Clinic, New Haven, Connecticut, describes a 
relatively new technique—Covert Sensitization—and its 
application to persons addicted to heroin. 

Covert sensitization is a treatment technique that inte- 
grates a “pleasure” experience (in this case the use of 
narcotic drugs) with the aversive condition of an un- 
pleasant experience. Patients are informed in sessions with 
the therapist that the way to eliminate their problem is 
to associate the pleasurable drug with an unpleasant ex- 
perience. The idea is that if the patient can build up a 
strong negative association, he will no longer want to 
take drugs. The author indicates that as yet there has 
been no systematic controlled study of those persons so 
treated, but that the technique merits further exploration 
and study given the recidivism rate among addicts using 
traditional treatment techniques. 


“A Word Association Measure of Knowledge of Addict 
Jargon as an Indicator of Identification With an Addict 
Subculture,” by William H. Lyle, Jr., Jerome S. Miller, and 
Jack J. Monroe (June 1970). This research was conducted 
when all three authors were members of the staff of the 
NIMH Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The senior author is presently on the staff of the U.S. 
Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois. 

The authors report on their research in establishing a 
word association test using addict jargon in its content 
to measure the extent of involvement (addict identifica- 
tion) of drug abusers to the addict subculture. 

The test was administered to five groups of 48 subjects 
each; the groups were composed of “medical addicts,” 
persons who showed a pattern of antisocial drug use, and 
persons who were not addicts but were in close association 
with drug users—employees and prisoners. Those drug 
users most heavily involved in antisocial drug use re- 
sponded to the word association test with drug-related 
associations significantly more often than either medical 
addicts or nondrug users. The authors conclude that the 
word association test has potential usefulness as a screen- 
ing test for ascertaining those persons identified with 
the drug-using subculture. 

“Narcotic Addiction in Females: A Race Comparison,” 
by Carl D. Chambers, Ph.D., R. Kent Hinesley, M.D., and 
Mary Moldestad (June 1970). The data for this investi- 
gation were collected while the authors were on the staff 
of the NIMH Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The senior author is presently director of research, 
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New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission. 
Dr. Hinesley is staff psychiatrist, Mount Zion Hospital, 
San Francisco, California. 

The present study was designed to ascertain any signifi- 
cant differences between Negro and white addicts. Data 
were collected on 168 females admitted to the Lexington 
facility during 1965. Race was utilized as the independent 
variable in the study, while dependent variables were 
grouped into three interrelated categories: (1) social 
characteristics, (2) addiction characteristics, and (3) 
other deviancy characteristics. 

The results indicate significant race differences in each 
of the three areas where dependent variables were ana- 
lyzed. The authors conclude that the study demonstrates 
the necessity of considering race as a definitive concept 
in any attempt to formalize a theoretical frame of refer- 
ence for addiction among females and in any attempt to 
construct a typology of female narcotic addicts. Three 
distinct addiction patterns among females are identified. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 
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mission influenced principally by past recidivism. Granting 
a parole is much more complex than refusing one. This 
study of persons released in 1966 indicates that the de- 
cision-making process is complex. Recidivism is the pri- 
mary factor that enters into the decision, but statements 
by the court at time of sentence are also important. 


“The Cursillo Movement in a Penal Setting,” by J. L. 
Carroll and C. G. McCormick (April 1970). A new thera- 
peutic technique has been introduced into the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service. Cursillo is a type of marathon en- 
counter group. It is an exercise in communication, an 
exercise in learning to live with one’s fellow man, and a 
shared spiritual experience. The reason for having the 
Cursillo team enter the penitentiary was to give the in- 
mates an experience in a Christian community. At first, 
participants interact on a_ superficial, well-controlled 
verbal level when they “tell their stories.” During the 
second phase, members begin to learn about themselves 
and others. A third phase has been characterized as a 
“love feast”? where a sense of intimacy among group mem- 
bers, new spontaneity, more awareness of feelings, more 
honesty with oneself and others become manifest. Because 
of the rapid turnover in population, followup would be 
difficult, but it is hypothesized that the long-range results 
will be good. It seems to be an effective therapeutic tool, 
at least in the short run. 


“Le role de la victime dans la détermination du délit,” 
by Ezzat Abdel Fattah (April 1970). Among the factors 
contributing to crime are the characteristics of the victim, 
his relationship with the offender, and his behavior or 
demeanor that generates hostility or otherwise reinforces 
the most criminal impulses of the offender. Victimology 
is a legitimate study that includes biological, psycho- 
logical, and social factors. The interrelations between the 
offender and the victim open new approaches to the study 
of crime as a problem of dynamics within a social system. 

“A Note on the Dilemma of Custodial Officers in 
Counselor Training,” by Ray Craddick (April 1970). Train- 
ing of custodial officers is currently focused toward making 
them more effective in their relationships with inmates. 
The improvement in prison systems has placed the 
custodial officer in a dual role of custodian and counselor. 
The resulting dilemma can be resolved by (1) preventing 
a close relationship with the prisoner so that the officer 
functions as a counselor only on a token level or (2) pro- 
viding two kinds of training programs suited to the needs 
of the officer, both custodial and as a counselor. 

“Individual Differences in Decision Making Amongst 
Interviewers in a Correctional Institution,’ by Donald R. 
Henry and Patricia M. Rowe (April 1970). Decisions re- 
garding transfer to trade training centers of 1,046 inmates 
by six interviewers at a correctional institution in Ontario 
in 1966 revealed wide differences in judgments. The inter- 
viewers differed widely in their accuracy of decision as 
evaluated by comparing them with the classification com- 
mittee decisions. More objective means of reaching de- 
cisions should be used to avoid the obviously large 
differences between interviewers. 

“Juvenile Court Referrals to Voluntary Agencies,” by 
Jack Donald Foster (April 1970). A major problem in 
using referrals by the juvenile court to voluntary agencies 
is that the client fails to return to the agency after the 
initial interview. The vast majority of juvenile court 
clients are not willing or are unable to assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping appointments. Expanding the 
treatment services within the court structure, itself, per- 
mits court personnel to monitor the progress of the case, 
reduces the resistance by the client to the court staff, and 
saves time lost in interagency referrals. 

“A qui accorde-t-on la libération conditionnelle?,” by 
Yves Levelle (April 1970). A critical review of parole 
prediction studies shows objective factors that existed 
prior to sentence that might project probability of success 
on parole. Judgments as to who should be released on 
parole tend to be based on the opinion of the parole com- 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Probation and the Probation Officer Under the Criminal 
Law Reform Acts,” by Walter Weiss (April 1970). Judge 
Weiss, the presiding justice of the Landgericht in Karls- 
ruhe, discusses a number of legal and administrative re- 
sults of the recent amendments to the Criminal Code that 
were enacted in 1969. (See my reviews of Bewaehrung- 
shilfe in the September 1968 and March 1970 issues of 
FEDERAL PROBATION.) First of all, rehabilitation has been 
given greater emphasis and is now one of the principal 
purposes of criminal law administration. The law is in- 
tended to make probation mandatory for adult offenders 
where the sentence of the court ranges from 6 months to 1 
year and where the prognosis for a suspension of that 
sentence is favorable. At the same time, suspended sen- 
tences and probation are no longer limited to first 
offenders. 

The probation officer is now definitely established as 
an officer of the court. He is employed and supervised by 
the judiciary in all except two states; the remaining two 
states have retained him as an employee of the Social 
Welfare Administration, but even where this is the case, 
he is subject to the orders of the court. As a rule, the 
overall supervision of the probation officer is a function of 
the presiding justice of the court but in individual cases 
he receives his instructions from an individual judge. 

“Probation in Japan,” by Professor Dr. Koichi Miya- 
zawa, Tokyo, Japan (July 1970). Probation and parole 
supervision in Japan are considered as forms of “pro- 
tective observation”; this term is applied both in the juve- 
nile and adult fields. In the juvenile area, probation, as a 
rule, extends to the 20th birthday, or for a period of 2 
years (whichever ends later). Parole supervision for adults 
ends with the expiration date of the sentence. 

In their present form, probation and parole were 
created by laws of 1949, following Anglo-American 
models; in 1953 and 1954, additional laws developed these 
institutions further. As of 1966, Japan had 769 full-time 
probation officers that were aided by more than 52,000 
volunteer workers in the various communities. 

“The Use of Volunteers in Probation in Japan and 
America,” by Professor Albert G. Hess, Brockport, N. Y. 
(July 1970). The author visited Japan in 1969 to study the 
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local probation administration and the main portion of 
this article deals with the “hogoshi” or volunteer probation 
officer. In the large cities, many reputable businessmen 
(usually owners of small businesses) have been appointed 
as volunteer probation officers, together with buddhist 
priests, school teachers, and others. In rural areas, the 
same function is exercised by farmers and fishermen of 
the “village elder” type. As a rule, they are middle-aged 
or elderly and well-established and reputable members of 
the community. They appear to be part of an ancient and 
patriarchal society. They are usually well-acquainted with 
their clients and can do a great deal in employment place- 
ment and general guidance. One criticism has been 
voiced to the effect that they do not communicate well 
with the young delinquent because of a “generation gap.” 
However, younger volunteers of a more modern type are 
now becoming interested in this activity. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH 


“The Congress and the Social Sciences,” by The Honor- 
able Emilio Q. Daddario (January 1970). In this timely 
article Congressman Daddario reviews the development of 
current congressional attitudes toward the social sciences 
and offers some constructive recommendations for ways in 
which the Congress may benefit from the advancement of 
the social sciences. He points out that spokesmen for the 
social sciences made a poor showing at the congressional 
hearings which lead to the passage of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. At these hearings, social scientists 
failed to persuade the Congress that their research 
standards would meet the truly “scientific” standards of 
the physical sciences. Unfortunately, some people have 
concluded that the behavior of man in society is not sus- 
ceptible to scientific study, while others have gone even 
further in their indictment of social scientists as in- 
dividuals who are engaged in pressure group activity with 
the basic aim of telling other people how they should live. 
It has been suggested that social scientists might gain a 
higher regard for their work by placing greater emphasis 
on teaching, imposing a more rigorous discipline on their 
research efforts, and by seeking to achieve predictive 
results. 

Congressman Daddario urges that the social sciences be 
given equal status with the physical, biological, and medi- 
cal sciences. In enumerating areas in which social science 
research can provide useful data he mentions studies of 
the cultural and social consequences of advances in 
science and technology, studies of the structure of the 
urban environment, studies of the environmental quality 
and patterns of community life, and studies of the social 
consequences of modern information handling techniques. 
He sees a close relationship between the Congress and 
the social sciences and emphasizes the potential value of 
social science research as a tool for measuring progress 
in society. However, he cautions the social sciences to be 
restrained in the rate of social innovation, in the choice 
of programs, and in the presentation of professional 
opinions. 

“The Delinquent and the Insane: Right and Adequacy 
of Treatment,” by Carl P. Malmquist, M.D. (April 1970). 
In this article the author considers some of the legal, 
moral, and ethical issues which have been raised in the 
cases of individuals involuntarily detained in a treatment 
facility because of a criminal act, but considered not re- 
sponsible because of mental state or age. These questions 
arise in the cases of individuals found incompetent for 
trial, those found not guilty by reason of insanity, and 
those committed under special statutes dealing with 
dangerousness, defective delinquency, and sexual psy- 
chopathy. He points out that such individuals may be 
committed with the expectation of receiving treatment or 
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they may be detained “under the guise of treatment when 
the primary goal is really public safety.” Assuming the 
goal to be treatment, the author points out that there are 
a number of questions which are directly relevant to the 
legal status of the commitment. Among these are ques- 
tions concerning diagnosis, the validity and efficacy of 
various treatment measures, the right of the committed 
individual to adequate treatment, and finally the nature 
of the criteria and methodology to be employed in making 
some of these determinations. By way of example the 
author points out that the evaluation of treatment in 
terms of the facilities, personnel, and objectives of a given 
institution may simply serve to perpetuate an unsatis- 
factory program and at the very least would tend to 
prejudice any legitimate inquiry into the merits of a 
given program. 

The author points out that the decision whether a given 
individual should be detained for treatment often hinges 
on the question of his potential for “dangerousness.” He 
points out that there are no valid criteria for the deter- 
mination of potential dangerousness and he describes some 
of the difficulties which may be encountered in attempts 
to set up such criteria. He also points out that those in- 
dividuals who are regarded as most dangerous are least 
likely to be “treatable,” a fact which must be kept in 
mind in establishing policies for dealing with this group. 
Under these circumstances it is his belief that if such 
individuals are not to be detained under medical auspices 
in a treatment-oriented setting, some other safeguard 
must be provided. Thus, in his view, if concerns over social 
protection are to be given a higher priority than concerns 
for treatment, emphasis must be shifted to the criteria 
and methodology for the determination of dangerousness, 
which in this reviewer’s opinion is just as sticky a prob- 
lem as that of determining the adequacy of treatment. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Some Features of the Japanese Prison System,” by 
Masaharu Yanagimoto (July 1970). Mr. Yanagimoto has 
an LL.B. from Chuo University, Tokyo, an M.S. from the 
Florida State University, and is an administrator of the 
Correction Bureau, Japanese Ministry of Justice. 

It is appropriate that this article on the Japanese prison 
system was the featured article in the July 1970 issue of 
the British Journal of Criminology because of the recent 
interest in the Fourth United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders held 
at Kyoto, Japan. 

Mr. Yanagimoto describes briefly the historical ante- 
cedents of the Japanese system and indicates that the 
Japanese prison system followed the pattern of the 
westernization in his country. Prison reform resulted in 
the building of the western-infiuence prison at Miyagi in 
1879 which was designed by an English architect and is 
similar to the Louvain prison in Belguim. “So it is no 
wonder,” the author states, “that a Japanese prison has 
a progressive stage system of Irish origin in a Pennsyl- 
vanian radial-winged building, operated under German 
laws, regulations and staff organization. Recently, these 
have been seasoned with a series of American ideas, of 
so-called ‘scientific treatment.’ ” 

The number of offenses known to the police in 1967 
was over 1,600,000. The author indicates that this figure 
has remained fairly constant for the last 10 years even 
though there has been a great population increase. He 
also indicates that Japan has not escaped the growing 
problem of juvenile delinquency. He states that this prob- 
lem has somewhat diminished lately except for some of 
the student power groups on the campuses. 

The Japanese Correctional System is centralized into 
one organization for the entire country under the direction 
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of the Correction Bureau of the Ministry of Justice. This 
is unlike the United States correctional program today, 
where local, state, and federal institutions handle our 
correctional problems. The author offers arguments for 
centralization on the one hand and local autonomy on 
the other and concludes by stating “the only undeniable 
advantage of centralization is in the collection of data on 
crime, criminals and correctional statistics.” 

There is an interesting section on disciplinary matters. 
One concludes that the Japanese prison population may 
well be custodially unique since there are so few escapes. 
Those which do occur are made from outside work assign- 
ments. The prisoner’s movements within the prison are 
closely watched and he is instructed to stay within the 
officers’ sight at all times. There is a tight control system 
throughout the Japanese prison system. The prison con- 
struction has neither maximum security devices nor inside 
cellblocks. The author also points out that the prison wall 
heights are lower than those found in the Western 
countries and that the basic officers never carry handguns 
or truncheons in a cell, workshop, or anywhere else in a 
closed prison. Yet, the system has not experienced a riot 
in the past century. 

The reasons for this, in the author’s opinion, are the 
following: ‘“(1) The obedience of Japanese people to 
authority—diminishing now, but still evident; (2) pris- 
oners are kept busy at hard work; a Japanese prison 
is a factory; (3) physical surroundings and custodial 
devices are not as repressive as in the United States 
prisons, and this may cause a milder attitude in the in- 
mates; (4) ... the terms of imprisonment imposed by the 
court are more lenient than their counterparts in Western 
countries (especially in the U.S.A.).” He cautions the 
reader that this does not mean in any sense that the 
Japanese prisons are all calm and quiet without trouble. 
Tables are included showing types of misconduct, types 
of civil actions taken, and types of prison industries in 
operation in four prisons specified as vocational training 
institutes. 

Some of the advantages of the Japanese prison system 
seem to be: (1) An outstanding program of selection and 
training of personnel; (2) an absence of tension between 
inmates and prison officials; (3) a well-organized adminis- 
trative structure; (4) a profitable prison industry; and (5) 
a mobilization of prison labor for national development, 
such as road and dam construction, irrigation, and land 
cultivation. 

Some of the shortcomings in the system are: (1) It 
tends to be a bureaucratic system; (2) it is a large 
organization employing over 20,000 personnel operating 
200 institutions of all types; (3) many staff members do 
not have the readiness to accept change in external condi- 
tions; (4) a great gap between prisons and community 
life in Japanese corrections. 

The author concludes his article with a plea for better 
public understanding and public relations. In this way 
he believes that needed future changes within the system 
will be made. 

There were additional articles in the Journal dealing 
with theories of criminality, use of weapons, and delin- 
quency and parental deprivation. Each article was well- 
prepared and contained much useful information. 
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SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“The Hidden Addiction,” by Arthur D. Moffett and Carl 
D. Chambers, Ph.D. (July 1970). The authors based this 
article on data secured while both were on the research 
staff at the National Institute of Mental Health, Clinical 
Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Detailed life histories of 10 nonnarcotic drug abusers 
were evaluated. Tranquilizers and antidepressant drugs 
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legally secured contributed to the addiction in each case. 
All patients evaluated were under treatment for anxiety 
and/or depressive states. All appeared emotionally 
starved, suffered from suicidal ideation, and related 
general inability to cope with marital and other signifi- 
cant problem areas. Histories of prior alcohol abuse were 
noted. Significantly, the latter problem diminished at the 
onset of drug abuse. 

Contrasted with the heroin addict, the majority of 
nonnarcotic addicts do not have to resort to criminal be- 
havior to support their inexpensive habits; thus, they do 
not come to the attention of law enforcement agencies. 
However, their problems are nevertheless incapacitating 
and are leading greater numbers to seek professional 
help. As in all legitimate treatment approaches, recog- 
nizing and understanding the psychosocial factors which 
contribute to the addiction is critical if meaningful 
assistance is to be rendered. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Presentence Report: An Empirical Study of Its Use 
in the Federal Criminal Process,” by John E. Gillick, Jr., 
and Robert E. Scott, Jr. (Georgetown Law Journal, Febru- 
ary 1970). Acting under a research grant from the Federal 
Judicial Center, Washington, D.C., the authors, both 
editors of the Georgetown Law Journal, set out to deter- 
mine whether the practice of advanced presentence in- 
vestigation (prior to determination of guilt) followed by 
some federal probation officers does, in fact, contribute 
to increased judicial efficiency and, if so, whether the 
procedure may be implemented effectively in other juris- 
dictions. Their discussion centers upon the mechanics of 
the advanced presentence investigation, the reasons for 
its implementation, associated legal and pragmatic prob- 
lems involved, and recommendations for a greater court 
efficiency in its use. In addition, the role of the probation 
officer is examined and suggestions are made for an ex- 
panded use of his services in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 

The writers see the role of the probation officer and the 
function of the presentence report as undergoing a process 
of evolution which, if the full potential is realized, “could 
be maximized by enlightening the courts, prosecuting and 
defense attorneys and probation personnel as to the 
emerging role of the probation officer.” 

This article is especially well done and the practicing 
probation officer will find much to give thought to. 


“St. Louis Diagnostic and Detoxification Center: An Ex- 
periment In Non-Criminal Processing of Public Intoxi- 
cants,” by Raymond T. Nimmer (Washington University 
Law Quarterly, Winter 1970). The announced purpose of 
this article is a discussion of the results of an American 
Bar Foundation study of the oldest and most widely 
publicized detoxification program, the St. Louis Detoxi- 
fication and Diagnostic Center for Intoxicated Men. The 
author is identified as a research attorney for the Ameri- 
can Bar Foundation who acknowledges assistance from a 
law student. 

Altogether the article consumes almost 27 pages and it 
appears that almost two-thirds of those seem more bent 
upon criticizing the St. Louis Police Department than 
really telling the reader very much about the St. Louis 
program. In the remaining pages the writer does some 
analysis of the operation but this reviewer found it 
difficult to avoid the sensation that what he is actually 
doing, consciously or otherwise, is building a case against 
the program as it now exists. 

Mr. Nimmer suggests that there is insufficient proof to 
establish that the efforts toward rehabilitation are success- 
ful to a degree as to justify the expenditure and the re- 
strictions placed upon the St. Louis system. He hesitates 
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to characterize it as another “revolving door” but cites 
an “apparent failure to establish success in terms of re- 
habilitation ....” 

The author concludes by observing that the St. Louis 
experience hardly warrants “the detoxification concept as 
a panacea for the ills of the criminal system in processing 
the public intoxicant” and seems to favor the performance 
of the intake operation by civilian rather than police per- 
sonnel. This preference stems from a belief that the 
attitudes of specially trained functionaries are likely to 
be more understanding of the men thus avoiding the pos- 
sibility that police officers “may brutalize the drunk.” 

“The Effect of Drugs on Criminal Responsibility, Specific 
Intent and Mental Competency,” Kenneth C. Baumgartner 
(American Criminal Law Quarterly, Winter 1970). The 
increased uses and abuses of drugs in modern society are 
accompanied by many legal problems which relate to a 
criminal defendant’s mental status. The toxic psychosis 
resulting from the use of some of these drugs may be a 
factor in determining whether he is legally sane, is able 
to formulate specific criminal intent or is capable of 
waiving his constitutional rights. This article discusses 
the trends in the area and highlights some of the more 
important cases. 

As Mr. Baumgartner, an attorney with the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs of the Department of 
Justice points out, the question of insanity which is 
available as a defense in every jurisdiction in the United 
States is not one easily and precisely defined since so 
many jurisdictions have so many interpretations. Clearly, 
addiction by itself is generally not sufficient to establish 
insanity and there is substantial authority for the proposi- 
tion that narcotic addiction, standing alone, does not 
relieve the defendant of criminal responsibility. Neither, 
as a general rule, does voluntary intoxication except 
when it may be related to certain specific intent crimes. 
In those instances, a defendant’s ability to form specific 
intent would be the legally significant factor. Finally, even 
waivers, apparently voluntarily offered, may be expected 
to be attacked where it may be shown that drug users 
lacked the competency to execute them. 


“The Cost of Preventive Detention” (Notes from the Yale 
Journal, April 1970). This note concerns itself with the 
administrative costs of ensuring that a system of pre- 
ventive detention in the federal court meets the require- 
ments of due process. It purposefully avoids discussion of 
other potential constitutional hurdles and concludes that 
to protect the rights of the defendant fully, the govern- 
ment may have to construct a system so cumbersome, 
expensive, and open to abuse that preventive detention 
will be less attractive than other means of preventing 
pretrial recidivism. 

Since much of the support generated for preventive 
detention stems from the -great number of criminal 
offenses committed by those already on bail, the author 
suggests that the problem might be better attacked 
through a program of speedy trials and the expansion and 
improvement of the present means of pretrial surveillance. 

“Criminal Law in the Seventies,” by James V. Brands 
(American Bar Association Journal, August 1970). Claiming 
that too often the courts and the legal profession in 
general have looked upon the judicial system as a “private 
playground” for members of the profession, the author 
sees areas which exist under both state and federal law 
in which “simple” changes could be made to effect judicial 
— and the esteem afforded our criminal law by the 
pu 

While this reviewer agrees that such changes as pro- 
viding that every justice be a member of the bar and that 
parents be notified after arrests of unemancipated youths, 
21 years of age or under, may indeed be simple procedures, 
he finds it difficult to accept anything simple about the 
author’s suggestion that the Fifth Amendment be re- 
assessed and compromised. 

Nevertheless Mr. Brands, a New York lawyer, makes 
some worthwhile points, not the least of which relate to 
punishment and sentencing. He is opposed to the concept 
that a fine can be levied in lieu of a jail sentence and 


suggests as a remedial course that the abuses found in 
this area be eliminated by requiring a jail sentence for 
crimes and not allowing a fine in lieu of such a jail term. 

While it is doubtful that many will agree with all of 
the author’s suggestions, it is encouraging to see that his 
youthful, even perhaps altruistic notions, are provided a 
means of dissemination in this eminent journal. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Susceptibility to Social Influence and Retention of 
Opinion Change in Two Types of Delinquents,” by Al S. 
Schmid (Journal of Abnormal Psychology, August 1970). 
The author cites previous research which has shown that 
two factors are of central importance in their effect on 
susceptibility to social influence or attitude change: (a) 
the credibility of the information source, and (b) attri- 
butes of the target audience. Informants high on trust- 
worthiness and prestige exert greater influence; while 
audiences which are dependent, anxious, low in self- 
esteem, having a need for social approval, and exhibiting 
a low degree of ego strength have been found to be most 
susceptible to persuasion. 

From a population of 142 delinquents (ages 14 to 17) 
56 were selected as being predominantly one of two types: 
System 1 types who show a high positive dependence on 
authority—similar to the syndrome of authoritarianism; 
and System 2 types who show a distrust of and rebellion 
against authority. The 28 boys in each type were exposed 
to one of two conditions in which they heard a 10-minute 
speech advocating a favorable position toward the juve- 
nile court and toward the concept of detention—for half 
of the boys in each type the speaker was introduced as 
an individual from a “high prestige” occupation, while 
for the other half he was introduced as a representative 
from a “low prestige” occupation (high and low being 
dependent upon the delinquents’ perception). 

System 1 boys were slightly more persuasible (i.e., their 
opinions shifted in the direction advocated by the speaker) 
when the individual was introduced as a member of a “low 
prestige” occupation—a janitor or a policeman; while 
System 2 boys were more influenced when the speaker 
was introduced as someone from a “high prestige” occu- 
pation—automobile designer or ex-convict. Further, Sys- 
tem 2 boys were more persuasible under conditions of low 
expertise-congruence—a janitor or auto designer; while 
System 1 boys showed greater influence when they were 
under conditions of high expertise-congruence—policeman 
or ex-convict. In terms of both variables, the System 1 
boys—authority dependent—were more easily persuaded 
when they listened to a policeman, whereas the System 2 
boys—authority resistant—were most influenced when 
they heard an auto designer. On the other hand, the 
System 1 boys were most resistant to social influence 
when the speaker was an auto designer and the System 2 
bovs were least influenced when they heard the policeman. 

The author points to the practical implications of this 
study in the rehabilitation of delinquents; namely, the 
differential effectiveness of different types of treatment 
agents with different types of delinquents. System 1 boys 
should be most amenable to treatment by institutional 
staff who are highly qualified and represent a high level 
of authority. System 2 boys should respond better to the 
rehabilitation efforts of lay volunteers'who present a low 
authority image. 

“A Differential Use of Group Homes for Delinquent 
Boys,” by John W. Pearson (Children, July-August 1970). 
The study was conducted as part of the Community Treat- 
ment Project which has been underway in California 
since the early 1960’s. A research analyst on the project, 
the author attempts to assess the theory that different 
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types of delinquent boys need different types of group- 
home placements. 

First offenders (both male and female) between the 
ages of 13 and 18 were randomly assigned to either the 
Community Treatment Project for treatment in the com- 
munities of Stockton, Sacramento, and San Francisco or 
to a State training school as a control. Parole agents, 
carrying a caseload of 12, were the treatment agents. 
However, “because smaller caseloads have not themselves 
guaranteed adequate treatment,” other treatment factors 
were included: (1) classification of offenders according 
to their level of interpersonal maturity under the Cali- 
fornia I-level classification system; (2) “matching” of 
delinquents and parole agents to maximize compatibility 
of personality traits and needs; (3) devising individualized 
short and long-term goals; (4) using the parole agent- 
offender relationship as the vehicle for change. 

The goals for this study were: (a) determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing and maintaining different types of 
group homes; (b) develop a taxonomy to describe the 
different home environments; (c) evaluate the impact of 
the group home experience on releasees. 

Four types of homes for long-term cases and two types 
of homes for short-term cases were established. These 
were: Protective—for very immature, dependent youths; 
Containment—which set concrete, realistic demands for 
conforming, productive behavior from manipulator-type 
delinquents; Boarding—for the more mature individuals 
who were in the process of freeing themselves from their 
poor family situations; Individualized—a family-type set- 
ting for neurotic, acting-out delinquents; Temporary Com- 
munity Care—temporary placement for any of the 
delinquent types; Restriction—a substitute for juvenile 
detention facilities for any type of individual. At least 1 
year of experience was gained with each type of group 
home except the restrictive for which no suitable couple— 
house parents—could be located. 

Delinquents placed in the group homes remained with 
their assigned parole agents in order to maintain the 
“matching” relationship. The parole agent developed with 
the delinquent out-of-the-home activities, since placement 
was viewed as only one element of a comprehensive treat- 
ment approach. 

The findings are based on ratings made every 2 months 
by both the group home parents and the parole agents. 
After 4 months a significant change for the better was 
noted; while this continued after 6 months, there were 
also some indications of increases in negative behavior. At 
the 8-month rating there were general indications of 
change for the worse. Thus, the data suggest a point of 
“diminishing returns” beyond which group home placement 
no longer aids the rehabilitation process. 

Despite the difficulties experienced in keeping the group 
homes operative, almost all of the parole agents and the 
project staff felt that the group homes provided better, 
more available services and prevented the institutional 
detention of many delinquents who were less resistant to 
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such placements as opposed to foster care placement. The 
author concludes that the use of group homes as the only 
method of treatment offers no panacea for the treatment 
of delinquent teenagers; however, it should have a con- 
tinuing role in treatment programs. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Logjam in Our Courts,” by Dale Wittner (Life, August 
7, 1970). The prospect for a restoration to law and order 
in our urban centers seems dim unless new court machin- 
ery can be developed to dispense swifter and more equal 
justice. Crowded dockets and harassed prosecutors make 
plea bargaining a regular procedure, a practice that does 
not contribute to fair and equitable sentencing but does 
eliminate delays and helps dispose of cases. By compro- 
mising in felony cases and accepting pleas to misde- 
meanors, the writer believes there is a miscarriage of 
justice for the sake of expediency. 

The judicial reform views of Chief Justice Warren 
Burger are included in this article. Justice Burger believes 
we need more judges, court facilities, and staffs. He also 
recommends removing “minor crime” such as vagrancy, 
drunkenness, prostitution, and gambling from crowded 
criminal court dockets, and dealing with them adminis- 
tratively as is done in northern Europe. He observes that 
because of recent Supreme Court decisions on the rights 
of juveniles, more “trappings of legal procedure and 
judicial journalism” are being introduced to the juvenile 
courts instead of less. The implication is that this trend 
complicates and compounds the problem of disposing of 
juvenile cases and adds to the burdens of an overloaded 
judicial system. 

Justice Burger is encouraged by the creation of the In- 
stitute for Court Management in Colorado. Hopefully this 
is a step toward modernization of court administration. 

Justice Burger does not consider plea bargaining as 
compromised justice, but rather recognizes plea discus- 
sions as “indispensable to any rational administration of 
criminal justice.” He does consider the elaboration of 
defendant’s rights as a factor contributing to crowded 
court dockets and also cites bail reform and free defense 
as two progressive steps that unfortunately contribute 
to delays in court dispositions of criminal cases. 

In the final analysis, Justice Burger is impressed with 
the system of justice employed in northern Europe, that 
is, swift determination of guilt followed by a compre- 
hensive study of each defendant, including rehabilitation, 
education, and training. He also advocates early detection 
of delinquent tendencies with programs for treatment. 


It is worth our best effort to make this a livable society for every 
American, a society in which ignorance and disease and want will 
tyrannize no longer, a society in which every individual is of value. 

We have a long way to go before we reach that kind of society. The 
controversies of the day sometimes drown out the progress which is 
being made. But it is just this work—the liberation of the individual 
from all the conditions that afflict his body or stunt his mind or stifle his 
spirit—that gives meaning—that has always given meaning—to 


American Life. 


—JOHN W. GARDNER 
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Corrections in the Community 


Halfway Houses: Community-Centered Correc- 
tion and Treatment. By Oliver J. Keller and 
Benedict S. Alper. Lexington, Massachusetts: 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1970. Pp. 222. $9.50. 


Halfway Houses by Oliver J. Keller of the Florida 
Division of Youth Services and Benedict S. Alper at 
Boston University provides a succinct explanation of the 
development, purpose, and operation of the halfway house 
in the field of corrections. Part 1 presents the history and 
the development of the concept of halfway houses. Part 2 
discusses group living and the use of peers to promote a 
therapeutic atmosphere and program. Part 3 surveys the 
various types of halfway houses, both juvenile and adult. 
Part 4 discusses staff and leadership, the rules and regula- 
tions in most halfway houses, and the cost of their opera- 
tion. Part 5 is an evaluation of the entire halfway house 
movement and some conjectures concerning its future 
development. Rather than being a promotional venture, 
this book is carefully documented and every statement is 
supvorted by other studies. 

Referring to corrections history as “the bloody past,” 
the development of corrections in England in the late 
1700’s and early 1800’s was characterized by public hang- 
ings, whippings, burnings, disemboweling, and dismember- 
ing, the majority being teenagers. With the change in 
outlook toward criminal and delinquent behavior, the 
reaction of society to such deviation changed through the 
years to a more humane approach that focuses on the 
correction of the offender and his restoration to society. 
Religious leaders were primary reformers in the field of 
corrections, including halfway houses. 

The halfway house is a small facility in the community 
which holds people who do not really need to go to the 
large institutions. Other halfway houses are for people 
who are returning to the community from the large insti- 
tutions. This community-based residential treatment center 
has been a major development in the field of corrections. 

The use of offenders in groups, whether in guided group 
interaction, reality therapy, or other types of group living, 
has apparently been more effective in the correctional 
process than the small number of professional staff now 
in the larger institutions could ever be without further 
resources. The emphasis is on responsibility, mutual ex- 
pectation, and trust that brings peer pressure if these 
expectations and trust are violated. The offender learns 
that his group “cares” and, in turn, the individual must 
care for his group and respond to social experiences in a 
responsible manner. ; 

Nonauthoritarianism is a key factor. The adult leader 
in charge places responsibility on the group. For example, 
if a boy comes to the leader and tells him a boy is going 
to run away, the response is. in essence, “What do you 
want me to do? He’s your buddy. Sit on him or whatever 
you want to do!” Over a period of time, this approach 
develops an atmosphere that is conducive to change. For 
the first time, in many cases, the boys will have seen a 
new look at authority that is accepting and supportive, 
rather than their previous experience with authority as 
punitive, without understanding, and hostile. 

It takes a long time to develop a therapeutic group that 
is effective. First, there is a period of “survival of the 
fittest” as in the neighborhoods from which they came, 
a group of strangers trying to identify a scapegoat among 
them to deride. Secondly, the group process will begin to 


reveal basic personalities still tied to delinquent values. 
Thirdly, hostility toward adults comes out as their de- 
linquent values fail. Fourthly, the group relies very little 
on the adult leadership and molds itself into a therapeutic 
community that is frequently more effective in the correc- 
tional process than the adults could be, simply because 
the boys “have been there.” 

The halfway house method, referred to as “the most 
important breakthrough in the correctional field in the 
past 50 years,” has been field tested in several places. 
Highfields in New Jersey began in 1950. The Provo Experi- 
ment in Utah was financed by the Ford Foundation from 
1958 to 1964. California and New York have advanced 
programs in several places. The Minnesota State Training 
School at Red Wing is probably the most advanced large 
institution using this program today. Florida is the first 
to implement the program thoughout the State. It is not 
only in the halfway houses and community programs 
within the Division of Youth Services which Oliver J. 
Keller heads, but is being implemented in the training 
schools as well. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Halfway Houses by Keller 
and Alper is one of the most important recent contribu- 
tions to the literature in corrections. The methods it de- 
scribes can be used in juvenile and adult institutions, pre- 
release guidance centers, and halfway houses, and can 
change the atmosphere, attitude, and direction of the cor- 
rectional facility. Everyone interested in corrections or in 
changing behavior of delinquent youth and the adult 
offender should join this reviewer in having Halfway 
Houses in his personal library. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Perspectives on Delinquency 


Delinquent Behavior. By Don C. Gibbons. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. Pp. 
276. $7.95. 


Delinquent Behavior is designed as a textbook and it 
contains rich information about delinquency, ways in 
which it is handled by police, juvenile courts, training 
schools, and other agencies. It goes fully into theories of 
causation, types of delinquents, and international perspec- 
tives. It is scholarly, highly research- and data-oriented, 
and is largely balanced and objective. An enormous num- 
ber of studies and other publications are reviewed and 
assessed. It is primarily sociological, being concerned with 
knowledge and theory, but presenting some material about 
corrections. Community programs of prevention are not 
stressed, although some are mentioned. 

One of the strongest chapters in the book is that which 
considers causation, with an honest and critical examina- 
tion of theories. The treatment of the psychoanalytic theory 
of delinquency causation suggests some bias, as in (p. 77), 
“psycho-analytic arguments about lawbreaking are rel- 
atively unfashionable at present’”—hardly a valid test of 
a theory. Later (same page), concepts from psychoanaly- 
sis are termed “theoretical baggage.” Data which are 
cited do throw serious doubt on the effectiveness of the 
psychoanalytic approach to delinquency and seem sound, 
but the tone of the discussion of this point of view is 
more negative than is warranted. Otherwise the discus- 
sion of causation is excellent and highly ambitious, as in 
(p. 93), “ . .. some way must be found to judiciously 
put these (causal) influences into some kind of coherent 
order and to assign different weights to them, depending 
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upon the contribution they make to delinquent conduct.” 
The author suggests that delinquency is complex, many- 
sided, and not a unitary phenomenon, and sees promise 
in building theories of causation around smaller subunits, 
such as the predatory gang, the auto thief joy rider, 
and other categories. 

The author emphasizes heavily the sociological explana- 
tions of delinquency, such as the influence of social class 
on socialization and life styles, the Cloward and Ohlin 
blocked-opportunity theory, and others. He does, however, 
treat critically sociological explanations and points out 
their deficiencies. He makes the good point that psycholog- 
ical theories do not account for the higher rates in certain 
areas and categories. He does not, however, deal with the 
counterpoint, i.e., that sociological theories do not explain 
why large numbers of youngsters in these vulnerable 
areas and categories do not become seriously delinquent. 

Possibly because of his commitment to research- 
supported data and the inevitable lag between new be- 
havioral developments and the availability of research 
findings about them, important recent and current devel- 
opments are not included. The discussion of teenage gangs 
does not deal with changes in their structure and be- 
havior which have occurred during the 1960’s, nor with 
the significance of racial developments, militancy among 
the poor, and riots. 

“Working class” is heavily used in the book. An import- 
ant dimension of delinquency is the nonworking, or what 
I have called the sublower class, i.e., people on one or 
another form of public welfare. Their life situations, 
problems, and behavior seem different in some respects, 
from those who are supported by earnings on jobs. 

Chapter 10 presents and clarifies the situations and 
problems in training schools and includes vivid case 
material. There is good balance in the assessment of these 
institutions. The last chapter includes a “Propositional 
Inventory on Delinquency,” which is a helpful, brief 
summary of facts and theoretical propositions. It pulls 
together the main points in the book which contains 
ample information, theoretical vigor, and impressive 
scholarship. 

Boston University School 


SAUL BERNSTEIN 
of Social Work 


Cross Cultural Delinquency Research 


Delinquency in Three Cultures. By Carl M. 
Rosenquist and Edwin I. Megargee. Austin: The 
University of Texas Press, 1969. Pp. 554. $10.00. 


The avowed aim of the authors of this book is to provide 
a comprehensive cross-cultural (and cross-national) study 
which will aid in the interpretation of the numerous 
theories and studies relating to juvenile delinquency. Most 
delinquency studies have been monocultural and confined 
to the northeastern area of the United States. The 
question which guides the authors is: Can the theories 
which are based on these northeastern studies be general- 
ized to apply to other geographical areas and other cul- 
tural groups? In other words, can the factors which dif- 
ferentiate delinquents from nondelinquents in_ the 
northeast also be used to make the same differentiation in 
other cultural areas. As a result of their elaborate cross- 
cultural study, the authors come up with a yes answer, 
more or less. 

The demonstration of the cross-cultural applicability of 
various theories of delinquency is very much the nub of 
the book and would appear to be its value as intended 
by the authors. The perhaps unintended or serendipitous 
worth of the book is its explication of the profound and 
aggravating methodological difficulties which attend 
delinquency research. 

The study, which this book reports in wearying detail, 
was financially supported by the Hogg Foundation at a 
time when Rosenquist and Megargee were both at the 
University of Texas. Not unexpectedly then, the three 
cultures chosen for the study were located in Texas and 
northern Mexico. The cultures examined were Mexican 
adolescents in Monterrey, Mexico; Mexican-American ado- 
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lescents (Latins) in San Antonio, Texas; and American 
adolescents (Anglos) also in San Antonio. The “Anglo” 
group was negatively defined as simply excluding Mexican 
Americans and Negroes. Excluded from all groups were 
individuals who were “obviously grossly disturbed or 
retarded.” 

Each of the three ethnic groups, as determined by sur- 
names or notations in official records, were divided into 
delinquent and nondelinquent segments. The criterion for 
delinquency was adjudication and active court supervision. 
The nondelinquents were drawn from the public schools 
located in the same neighborhoods in which the delinquent 
subjects lived. In each sample ethnic group there were 
50 delinquent boys and 50 nondelinquent boys bringing 
a total of 300 subjects for the study. 

The subjects underwent extensive sociological investi- 
gation, psychological testing, and physical examination. 
Despite the many differences between the three social 
groups under study, the authors found that “the same 
basic factors differentiated the delinquents from the non- 
delinquents in all samples.” From surveying the literature 
on delinquency, the authors expected to find that delin- 
quents could be differentiated from nondelinquents on the 
basis of their having a negative world view, a low level 
of school achievement, a lack of family cohesiveness, 
inconsistent and punitive parental discipline, and parents 
of low academic achievement. These particular ex- 
pectations were realized and sustained through the cross- 
cultural analysis. Others were not. Culture conflict and 
poverty, for example, were not in themselves supportable 
as explanations for delinquency in the three groups 
studied. As can be seen, the delinquency factors which 
clearly survived cross-cultural analysis were among those 
developed by the Gluecks and Reckless. 

As one measure of the difficulty of the research done 
by Rosenquist and Megargee, it is noted that 10 years 
elapsed between the beginning of data collection and the 
final report of the study. That measure also attests to 
the plodding approach of the researchers. However, it 
is the very meticulousness of this research report which 
exposes its weaknesses and renders the entire effort 
questionable. By reporting their work in great and almost 
overwhelming detail, the authors uncover methodological 
deficiencies of varying shades of importance. Certainly 
one would not raise a cavil to that kind of scientific 
honesty, but what is disturbing, to this reviewer at least, 
is the fact that the authors proceed through their study 
as if mere acknowledgment of methodological deficiencies 
were sufficient to neutralize them. 

Considering the marshy ground on which most delin- 
quency research is based, it’ would be quibbling to 
underline in this study such deficiencies as the failure to 
evaluate differences between Mexican and American legal 
systems, the determination of ethnic culture by surname; 
the unreliability of record data, the loss of data equivalency 
due to sample group separations along the time span of 
data collection (3 years), language barriers in testing, 
the doubtful transformation of highly individual pro- 
jective test data into the numerical form needed for 
group comparisons, and the poorly guided medical exami- 
nations. Besides, the authors fully acknowledge all such 
deficiencies which sort of makes everything all right; and 
by the time everything is put through statistical ma- 
chinery, such objections are forgotten. 

The most formidable objection to the study is a tradi- 
tional one having to do with the operational definitions of 
delinquency and nondelinquency. The trouble with using 
the artifact of court adjudication to distinguish a delin- 
quent population from a nondelinquent population is well 
known and has been much discussed. There is always the 
nagging thought that delinquent behavior occurs in both 
groups, and that the system is more significant than the 
marked individual produced by the system. The problem 
is compounded in the present setting by the fact that two 
unevaluated legal systems are involved. It is further com- 
pounded by adding the criterion of active court super- 
vision to the adjudicated delinquent group. By simply 
drawing the nondelinquent group from school populations, 
it is not made sufficiently clear that individuals. who might 
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have been adjudicated in the past were effectively ruled 
out. 

This problem of definition is endemic to delinquency 
research and it is perhaps unfair to fault the authors for 
promptly ignoring it after having dutifully recognized 
it at the outset. For them to do otherwise would probably 
have meant the stymieing of their entire research effort. 
That would have been a loss for there is much that is 
worthwhile in this book. There is a scholarly review of 
the important delinquency studies and theories. There is 
a careful evaluation of many testing instruments used 
in psychological and criminological research. Finally, 
there is a lot to be learned from elaborately reported 
research which makes clear its wrong directions as well 
as its right ones. 


Florida State University EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Movement of Delinquents Through 
the Correctional Process 


Becoming Delinquent: Young Offenders and the 
Correctional System. Edited by Peter G. Garabed- 
ian and Don C. Gibbons. Chicago: Aldine Publish- 
ing Company, 1970. Pp. 299. $4.95. 


In describing the nature of this book, the authors make 
the following statement: 


“This book is about the correctional decision pro- 
cess, correctional organizations, and the dimensions 
of analysis identified above. It begins with the delin- 
quent population and endeavors to identify the major 
characteristics of juvenile lawbreaking. In particu- 
lar, it attempts to identify the sorts of youths who 
most often remain as ‘hidden’ delinquents and the 
kinds that get observed in their lawbreaking acts. 
The text then moves through the major parts of the 
correctional machinery in much the same way that 
offenders are processed through it, starting with 
police contact, moving to the juvenile court, then on 
to probation, and finally through incarceration in an 
institution.” 


This book is a soft-cover compilation of readings that 
are not new or particularly rewarding. It is divided into 
seven parts, with two or three articles composing each 
unit. 

Part I is composed of an introduction that sets the 
framework for the book, and an article by Werthman en- 
titled “The Function of Social Definitions in the Develop- 
ment of Delinquent Careers.” This article originally 
appeared in the report of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. The 
point is made in the introduction that this book deals 
with the organizations that process juvenile delinquents 
and the impact that is made on their young charges. 
Werthman’s paper discusses various factors and needs 
that influence the development of delinquent careers. 

Part II is composed of two articles concerning the ex- 
tent of hidden or unrecorded delinquency. They are Short 
and Nye’s 1958 article and Murphy, Shirley, and Wit- 
mer’s discussion that was published in 1946. Both are 
excellent articles and still have some validity for the 
present. But why publish them again? Any serious student 
should have them committed to memory by now! 

Part III consists of two articles concerned with the 
functioning of the police. Wilson’s article compares two 
large American police departments in an attempt to 
determine what effect “professionalism” makes in the 
handling of juvenile offenders. Several interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn from this study. 

The principal article in Part IV is by Lemert and is 
entitled “The Juvenile Court—Quest and Realities.” If 
the reader is not familiar with this article, I recommend 
it. It is a good summary of the various issues facing the 
court at the present time. 

Part V is composed of three short articles reporting on 
research studies concerning probation. Scarpitti and 


Stephenson’s paper, “A Study of Probation Effectiveness,” 
has considerable merit and faces several important ques- 
tions. They point out that “good performance on probation 
is often misunderstood and thought to mean that all 
offenders can benefit from being placed under probationary 
supervision.” 

Part VI, on training schools, has two short articles. The 
first, by Jesness, describes the program of the The Fricot 
Ranch School for Boys. The impact that the peer sub- 
culture has on youngsters is described in a brief but 
meaningful way. The second article, by Eynon and Simp- 
son, compares inmate perceptions between residents of a 
boys’ industrial school and residents of two open camps. 
The findings are what would normally be expected. 

In Part VII the first article reports on the public’s re- 
sponse to juvenile court actions. Among its conclusions is 
“that the levels of court punitiveness are not much differ- 
ent from the preferred levels voiced by citizens, although 
citizens generally suppose that the court is quite lenient.” 
The second article studies the attitude of probation officers 
toward due process for juveniles. A number of significant 
conclusions are drawn. In the final article, co-editor 
Garabedian discusses the perspectives of police and proba- 
tion officers in dealing with delinquents. He concludes that 
police and probation officers are not in agreement as to 
roles and delinquency control policies and procedures. I 
suspect that these conclusions will startle very few people. 

In summary, one can say that the editors have tried to 
select the most meaningful articles available that trace 
the juvenile’s flow through the correctional system. If 
these articles leave the reader with a sense of frustration 
and lacking, it is no reflection on the editors or individual 
authors. It is simply a result of where we are today in 
knowledge, practice, and resources. 


Washington, D.C. WILLIAM E. AMOS 


Criminal Justice and the Indigent in Cook County 


A Criminal Justice System and the Indigent. By 
Dallin H. Oaks and Warren Lehman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1968. Pp. 203. 
$7.50. 


This study combines a statistical survey during 1964-65 
with a description of procedures and suggestions for im- 
proving the criminal justice system in Cook County, 
Illinois. It suffers from a provincial bias as reflected in an 
introductory statement that Cook County’s system stands 
as a model and that “a conscientious and increasingly 
effective job” is being done in providing service to the 
indigent. By California standards, which are familiar to 
this reviewer, the system and services in Cook County as 
reported by this survey leave much to be desired. 

The areas studied include the operation of the police 
and the courts, bail and counsel for the indigent, and 
recommendations for reform. Two divergent viewpoints 
are evident. One view emphasizes a concern for costs and 
economy, such as the problem—now proved to be imagi- 
nary—of the financial burden of supplying lawvers at 
street and police station interrogations under the Miranda 
rule. In the same cost-conscious vein, the suggestion is 
put forward that, by liberalizing the discovery rules, 
counsel at felony preliminary hearings could be eliminated. 
(A moot suggestion in light of the Supreme Court’s recent 
decision in Coleman v. Alabama.) This is justified on the 
basis that in Cook County the right of cross-examination 
is rarely exercised—a far cry from the practice in Cali- 
fornia where, even with liberal discovery, attorneys 
vigorously cross-examine witnesses at preliminaries and 
perform an important screening function. 

Reflecting a divergent view from that of economy, 
criticism is leveled at increased reliance by the county 
upon public defender representation instead of appointed 
private counsel. Cost saving under a pure defender system 
is said to be more imagined than real, while greater de- 
mand for jury trials by appointed private counsel is 
stressed as an advantage in maintaining the standard- 
setting function of juries which affects the whole system. 
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It is conceded, however, that the greater percentage of 
jury trials by private counsel probably results from the 
desire of younger attorneys, who accept such cases, to 
obtain trial experience. 

Illinois legislation on compensation of counsel is re- 
viewed. Surprisingly, it was not until 1963 that provision 
was made to compensate appointed counsel. In contrast, 
California has allowed such payment since 1941, and 
compensation was extended to counsel for misdemeanants 
in 1965. The paltry amounts authorized in Illinois ($250 
for a capital case and $150 for others) perhaps explains 
why appointments have been accepted by younger lawyers, 
for the most part, in order to obtain trial experience. 

The authors rather naively suggest that no need exists 
for compensating counsel in felony appeals because, it is 
asserted, private attorneys can easily fit an occasional 
appeal into their normal schedules. This ignores the 
“criminal law revolution” of the past decade which has 
injected a myriad of complex constitutional issues into 
these cases. The efficiency of the appellate courts, strug- 
gling under the weight of vastly increased caseloads, as 
well as the need for adequate representation by counsel, 
now requires experienced criminal appellate lawyers. Vol- 
unteers and those seeking experience can no longer be re- 
lied upon. Thus, for example in 1970, the California 
Judicial Council sponsored legislation to create a state 
appellate defender in order to overcome a problem of low 
quality representation by inexperienced appointed counsel 
which has aggravated the burden on the appellate courts. 

Laudatory comments about the “fairness” of the Cook 
County criminal justice system are contradicted in other 
parts of the report which reveals such practices as setting 
unusually high bail for preventive detention and in re- 
taliation for asking for jury trials, continuances, or for 
disqualifying judges; indiscriminate disorderly conduct 
ordinance arrests and the lack of treatment facilities 
other than jail for addicts; “unseemingly haste” in munic- 
ipal courts; needless, time-consuming court appearances 
by witnesses; and representation by counsel after a few 
seconds of whispered consultations with indigent prisoners. 
In light of these problems, the authors’ conclusion that 
Illinois and Cook County have done “a conscientious and 
increasingly effective job” in the area of improving the 
system of criminal justice for the indigent seems highly 
dubious. 

A conflict of goals, i.e., economy versus equal justice, is 
implicit thoughout the report and reflects a maior dilemma 
for legislators who must resolve these issues. In line with 
the Kerner Commission’s Report citing the lack of equal 
justice in our lower courts as one of the deep-rooted 
causes of ghetto discontent, it is hoped that our lawmakers 
will opt for a system which stresses justice over economy. 


San Jose, Calif. SHELDON PORTMAN 


A Chapter in Arkansas Prison History 


Accomplices to the Crime: The Arkansas 
Prison Scandal. By Tom Murton and Joe Hyams. 
e760 York: Grove Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 237. 


This book is an adroit compilation of the author’s ex- 
periences as superintendent of the Tucker and Cummins 
eg Farms in Arkansas from February 1967 to March 


For years the Arkansas Penitentiary System was 
operated by an inmate power structure. Prisoners called 
trusties and serving long sentences for armed robbery or 
murder carried arms and served as the prison guard force. 
In August 1966 the State Police exposed the terrifying 
conditions at Tucker. The superintendent was fired and 
charged with extortion, torture, and misuse of prison 
property. 

During his campaign for Governor in 1966, Winthrop 
Rockefeller pledged reform of the state prison system. In 
February 1967 Murton, a criminology professor at 
Southern Illinois University, visited the Arkansas prisons. 
He met with Governor Rockefeller and remarked, “I’d like 
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to go to Tucker and demonstrate to the people of Arkansas 
that you can run a prison without torture and brutality.” 
He outlined his strategy and goals and discussed plans 
to convert the prison farms into a camp system. 

The Governor embraced his philosophy of penal reform 
and accepted his service as a consultant to the Governor 
and the prison study commission on correctional matters. 
Murton was assured that Tucker would be autonomous 
under his supervision, and he would become the commis- 
ace when the Department of Corrections was estab- 
ished. 

When the author arrived at Tucker, a 4,500-acre farm, 
there were 13 unarmed state troopers on a temporary 
basis, one civilian employee, and 300 prisoners. Fifty 
armed trusty inmates ran the prison. 

The new superintendent abolished the strap as a disci- 
plinary measure in favor of deprivation of privileges. The 
state troopers were armed and replaced the prisoners in 
control of communications and inmate records. A female 
cook with institutional experience replaced the inmate 
“wheels” who operated the kitchen for personal profit. 
The quality and quantity of the food was improved. All 
prisoners ate the same food and were served three meals 
a day. New security measures were instituted to reduce 
booze-making. A corrupt farm operation was replaced with 
an improved agricultural program under a civilian farm 
manager. 

A major innovation was the election of a six-member 
inmate Farm Council. Three council members formed the 
disciplinary committee; the other three served on the 
classification committee. 

Other progressive reform measures included the inte- 
gration of black and white inmates in institutional pro- 
grams and the integration of the condemned inmates on 
death row with the general prison population. Compulsory 
attendance at religious services was abolished. This re- 
sulted in more inmates contacting the chaplain with their 
questions and problems. A prison band was organized and 
provided entertainment for the inmates and the patients 
at a nearby mental hospital. Educational and vocational 
training programs were established to prepare inmates 
for employment upon release to the free community. 
Abuses in the inmate blood donating program were elimi- 
nated. Inmate donors received $7, and the profits were 
used to provide better medical care for the prisoners. 

Several inmates informed the author that bodies of 
murdered prisoners were buried on the Tucker Farm. 
After excavating the alleged grave site with a bulldozer 
for a week he found nothing. 

Subsequently, on January 1, Murton replaced the super- 
intendent at Cummins who had resigned. Examination of 
prison records on escapees and prison death certificates, 
plus information received from prisoners, convinced the 
author that “a number of inmates had been shot or beaten 
to death in the past and secretly buried on the grounds.” 

Murton claims that he informed the Governor’s aide 
for prison affairs of his suspicions and was told, “Go 
ahead and dig them up.” They both agreed that “the 
scandal would wake up the people of Arkansas.” 

The grave digging was conducted in the presence of the 
news media, and the bodies of three inmates were dis- 
covered buried in a field. 

The Governor halted all further digging and ordered 
the State Police to conduct an investigation. 

A Department of Corrections was established on March 
1. Murton was not appointed commissioner. One week 
later he was dismissed as superintendent. 

On page 184 the author stated, “I had not set a definite 
time (for the grave digging) because I was more con- 
cerned with the problems of the living than the dead.” 

This reviewer believes that Murton should have followed 
this approach during his entire tenure in the Arkansas 
Prison System. Apparently he eliminated some unwhole- 
some practices and conditions and introduced several 
effective reform measures. Murton should have concen- 
trated on more progressive correctional changes for the 
living inmates under his supervision and achieve positive 
prison reform. He decided to expose his predecessors and 
shock the citizens of Arkansas into penal reform. 
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The author contends that now the prison system has 
regressed to its corrupt practices. Did Murton fail his 
commitment to the prisoners? 

This volume explains how one correctional administrator 
attempted to resolve the problems of one prison system. It 
merits reading by both lay and professionals concerned 
with the criminal justice system. 


Springfield, Ill. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


Causes and Consequences of Racism 


American Racism: Exploration of the Nature 
of Prejudice. By Roger Daniels and Harry H. L. 
Kitano. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Pp. 155. $4.95. Paperback, $1.95. 


California was chosen as the setting for this perceptive 
study of racial prejudice for several reasons: For two 
centuries, ethnic bias has been directed there against a 
succession of minority groups; the patterns of prejudice 
have been recurrent, making possible the use of the 
historical method; the emergence of common elements 
have helped to clarify the underlying nature of racial 
prejudice. 

The diversity of the authors’ background and experience 
add depth and perspective to the study. Daniels is a 
historian, Kitano a social psychologist. The latter, a 
second-generation Japanese-American, was “relocated” 
during World War II and enjoyed the relatively rare 
privilege of graduating from high school while behind 
barbed wire. Their interdisciplinary approach, enriched 
by the personal equation, applies sociological principles 
and human understanding to the history of racism in 
America. 

The book explores in depth the shifting pattern of 
prejudice, as first Indians, then Mexicans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipinos, and finally Negroes found themselves at 
the bottom of the ethnic escalator. As each group moved 
upward in economic and social status, others took their 
place and experienced in turn the not-so-subtle discrimina- 
tions by which upper strata maintain their privileged 
status. 

The aim of the book is not the assessment of guilt, but 
the definition and illustration of the phenomenon of “white 
racism.” By racism, the authors mean the belief that one 
or more races have innate superiority over other races. 
They distinguish this from ethnocentrism, the belief that 
one’s own group is superior to all others. The latter is a 
seemingly universal phenomenon; but racism as we know 
it is a product of the last three or four centuries. 

From the vantage point of history, Daniels and Kitano 
attribute the Caucasian assumption of ethnic superiority 
to the expansion of Europe with its advanced technology. 
This enabled Europeans to conquer and colonize large 
areas of Asia and Africa. Slowly but surely, the notion 
gained credence that white men were innately superior 
to all others. 

The rapid growth of the North American continent and 
the emergence of the “American dream” undergirded the 
European assumption. Largely unaware of the incongruity 
between the axioms of racism and the ideals of democracy, 
many Americans have held consciously the flattering self- 
image of democracy while responding unconsciously to 
the rationale of white racism. 

In California, a succession of nonwhite or off-white 
minorities experienced the seamy side of ethnic prejudice. 
Each in turn became the target of bitter bigotry as the 
white majority sought to maintain its monopoly of 
economic and political power. 

One common element which the authors discerned in 
the unfolding drama was the presence of a “two-category” 
system of stratification: the white and the nonwhite. Not 
only personal attitudes but social structures supported the 
insistence on the maintenance of strict boundaries between 
the two groups. 

The legal system, labor unions, employers, educational 
institutions, the mass media, voluntary organizations in- 


cluding churches, all played active roles in developing 
feelings of racial prejudice. 

Daniels and Kitano did not confine their attention to 
California. Projecting the findings of their study on the 
national scene, they appraised the “ethnic crisis of our 
time.” This they defined as the simultaneous effort by 
almost all the submerged groups in our country to enter 
the major institutions of American society on their own 
terms. 

Among the causes of the new militance of racial minori- 
ties, the authors pointed to (1) the increasing openness of 
American society to all white persons and to some non- 
whites; (2) the “revolution of rising expectations” among 
nonwhites; and (3) the communications revolution, par- 
ticularly TV which makes clear to ghetto dwellers how 
little they participate in our commodity-oriented society. 

Daniels and Kitano express doubt that a truly inte- 
grated society will emerge, and urge social scientists and 
others to concentrate their efforts on making a two-cate- 
gory society work as well as possible. Trends toward this 
end include the growth of black identity and racial pride, 
and the effort to achieve equal opportunity in education, 
jobs, and housing. 

They predicted that one of the crucial issues in the de- 
velopment of a viable society will be that of community 
control, in which members of racial minorities will demand 
a greater voice in the development of institutions that 
determine their destinies. 


Washington, D.C. ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Is the Community a Social Necessity? 


Community Problem Solving: The Delinquency 
Example. By Irving A. Spergel. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. Pp. 342. 
$10.00. 


The main thrust of this book is toward support of the 
notion that the community work approach which has been 
attempted with delinquent gangs is equally valid (or 
invalid) if applied to any of the other social problems 
of the inner city or of the ghetto itself. 

In my opinion this book is to be recommended for 
general reading, not primarily because it offers new 
material or insight, but more because it cannot do the 
reader any harm and might do many readers some good. 
This may sound like “faint praise” but it is not intended 
to be derogatory. So complex, varied, and constantly 
changing are the elements in the social environment that 
the author is not able in this volume to draw together 
either for himself or for the reader a philosophy which is 
consistent enough to provide a firm base of operation 
and at the same time flexible enough to encourage re- 
conciliation and accommodation. We are left with the 
operating necessity of improvisation, the success of which 
depends upon the proper combination of worker skill, 
existing crisis, recognition of resources, and the building 
of consensus (and possibly some other factors such as 
appropriate timing). 

There is ample evidence from certain specific and 
isolated projects that the proper combination works. Some 
communitywide delinquency control projects succeed, even 
at a time when national rates are rising and when other 
communities are in utter panic. However, the factors of 
unpredictability, time requirements, and effort expend- 
iture keep the method from elevating itself to the public’s 
attention either as a panacea or even a recognizable 
movement or trend (out of which a pattern or model 
program can be recommended). 

I completely agree with the author’s major contention 
that the community work methods which have been suc- 
cessful in delinquency prevention are equally applicable 
to other social problems, since these include the basics 
of human relationships. However, I do not share his 
apparent conviction (implied by way of emphasis, although 
not specifically stated) that the lack of scientific knowl- 
edge and the lack of money for big programs are the 
bottlenecks creating our social dilemma in the big cities. 
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Whenever I become temporarily enamoured of this phi- 
losophy I remind myself of Benjamin Franklin’s advice 
to his fellow colonists in rebellion: “Friends and neighbors, 
the taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on us 
by the government were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them; but we have others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by 
our pride and four times as much by our folly, and from 
these taxes the Commissioner cannot ease or deliver us.” 

The quotation above applies in social work to the ad- 
ministrator as well as to the administrated. The author 
points this out with commendable candor. 

As to the contents of the text, the author analyzes in 
detail the characteristics of the community, the worker, 
and the established agencies. Most of the terminology 
used is the standard and acceptable language of sociology 
and psychology and makes for easy and understandable 
reading. To these terms the author adds a few of his own, 
such as the distinction between the authentic and the 
inauthentic community, characterized respectively by sym- 
biosis and by anomie. The analogy is obvious and meaning- 
ful but not essentially validated as a concept. 

Likewise, the description of the four types of com- 
munity worker—the Enabler, the Advocate, the Organizer, 
and the Developer—are classified according to the specific 
role undertaken in the community. Here, again, the terms 
are allegorically applicable, but in reality describe areas 
of work which (as pointed out in the text) are vastly 
overlapping and sometimes indistinguishable. 

The major exception to the generalization above is the 
case of the community worker who becomes so impressed 
by his success in the use of his own specific approach 
that he launches himself as an independent “leader” in 
the community. In which case he soon becomes wrapped 
in his own robes of self-deception and proceeds to mimic 
the mistakes of the established agencies which he origi- 
nally set out to challenge. 

Perhaps the most heartening idea I found in reading 
this book was the thought that the field of social work, 
like the field of medicine, may be about to accept the 
necessity of extending its services through a staff of 
experienced technicians who can activate the present 
aims of the more highly trained professionals. 


Springfield College in Illinois CHESTER C. ScoTtT 


5 Guidelines for Volunteer Services 


Volunteer Programs in Courts, J.D. Publication 
No. 478. By the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1969. Pp. 268. $1.25. 


The collected papers on productive programs can be 
described as a manual analyzing major court programs 
using volunteers. It is a sequel to Using Volunteers in 
Court Settings, a manual for volunteer probation pro- 
gram, J.D. Publication #477, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This more recent publication 
completes the total current volunteer program in the 
courts in that it affords the reader insight into the history 
and philosophy of the major volunteer court programs. 

Appropriately, the preface is written by Dr. Ivan H. 
Scheier, one of the foremost authorities on court volunteer 
programs and currently director of the National Informa- 
tion Center on Volunteers in Courts, Boulder, Colorado. 
Dr. Scheier points out “that each member of the author- 
ship teams represented in this collection of papers has 
been personally involved in court volunteer programs for 
a number of years, either as a supervisor or as a volunteer, 
and frequently as both.” 

The manual is a well organized handbook and indeed a 
very useful tool for any court program, adult or juvenile, 
which is considering using volunteers. This handbook 
establishes guidelines and criteria for virtually all areas 
of volunteer service in the courts. It also affords the 
reader much insight into the difficulties of establishing 


a volunteer program, the perpetuation of a program and 
the eventual rewards of such a program. 

Since the manual is a collection of papers individually 
researched and written by contributors, it effectively re- 
flects the attitude and observation of laymen and pro- 
fessional alike, involved in the court volunteer programs. 
This manual measures the most current trends in volun- 
teer activity and involvement and reflects the impact that 
the volunteers have made throughout the United States. 
It should be used as guide for the establishment of volun- 
teer services where needed. I find this collection of papers 
on volunteer programs an invaluable tool as an aid to 
districts desiring a valiant volunteer probation program. 

This manual goes into detail on the Boulder, Colorado, 
Conference, giving inside information on the details of 
the Boulder Program. It gives information on the orienta- 
tion, screening, training, and support of volunteers on 
probation. Guidelines are given on the support of the 
volunteer by the professional. It points out that the 
management of a successful program parallels the man- 
agement of a successful business enterprise, i.e., good 
leadership, a functional administrative structure, high 
performance standards, with evaluation and good selection 
of competent personnel. The manual informs us that 
volunteers must be made cognizant of the professional 
agencies available to them in the community. And volun- 
teers must complete contact sheets to help in all of the 
evaluation. The collection of papers points out different 
personality structures of average probationaries and the 
knowledge and attention that is needed by volunteers to 
combat this reality. It shows a recidivism decline in 
several localities that are aided by the volunteer program. 

Many of the articles cite a need for research to deter- 
mine the many differences in the ways that various 
courts utilize their volunteers. Research is needed, also, 
to find the effectiveness of the particular types of volun- 
teers according to age, education, etc. 

This manual goes into detail describing the role of 
the volunteer as scholastic tutor. In this particular sec- 
tion the advantages of the volunteer tutor are stressed, 
as well as the responsibility of the tutor to the probationer. 
(The probationer remembers that the volunteer is not 
getting paid and realizes that he must care in order to 
do this type of work.) It shows the tutor is also in inter- 
action with the probationer, including the handling of 
disciplinary action. There is a discussion on the need for 
tutoring. Stressed was the importance of the acceptance 
and support of the volunteer tutor by the professional 
staff and the school staff; cooperation from the school 
is highly important for the success of the program. Intro- 
duced are ways of forming good liaison with the school. 
There are outline tests for tutors to help evaluate the 
reading problems of the probationer, and techniques to 
help the probationer learn to read and study more effec- 
tively. The tutor is also to obtain study material which 
is an important function of his tutoring. Standarized 
report forms are completed by the tutor so that his work 
with the probationer can be measured and evaluated. 

There are model contract forms in this collection of 
papers. They are quite valuable because, as we all know, 
in many courts the role of the volunteer is confusing to all 
parties concerned. Also discussed in this collection is 
community supported group foster homes as well as 
guidelines for individual foster homes. At the end of 
each paper are good bibliographies; at the close of the 
book are also excellent bibliographies. 

In the manual, job titles and descriptions are somewhat 
confusing and more emphasis should be placed upon the 
indelible benefits experienced, as a result of the volun- 
teer’s activity, by the youth who are beyond juvenile age. 
Perhaps, it would be feasible to present more simple 
practical information concerning the one-to-one relation- 
ship in the role as a friend, inspirational personality, and 
the positive influences of successful citizens on the lives 
of offenders brought about by their association and in- 
spiration. 

The manual seems to suggest that volunteers play a 
role of both the authoritarian and nonauthoritarian friend. 
Yet, one of the justifications for the utilization of the 
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volunteers is that the professional probation and parole 
officer cannot effectively fulfill these dual roles which are 
of opposite polarity. It is suggested the role of the volun- 
teer should be completely nonauthoritarian. 

The book is very inspirational and has served to germi- 
nate many ideas which have lead to success in various 
court programs throughout the United States. It is con- 
curred that many residual benefits such as improved 
community acceptance of offenders, better public relations, 
and stimulation of community projects are a direct result 
of the utilization of volunteers. 

Many other benefits, not yet identified, are also un- 
doubtedly present and ways to utilize volunteers are 
limited only by ingenuity and imagination. 

Florida Technological CHARLES M. UNKOVIC 

University 


Counseling: A Growing Profession 


Fundamentals of Counseling. By Bruce Shert- 
zer and Shelley C. Stone. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Publishers, 1968. Pp. 619. $8.95. 


Shertzer and Stone see the professions of social case- 
work, clinical psychology, and psychiatry as “helping 
professions” that have many qualities in common. There 
are such common concepts, for example. that human 
behavior has its causes and can be modified; that the 
goals of each profession are about the same; that such 
assistance is rendered through the development of a good 
helping relationship, etc. There are differences found in 
the professional education and training of each discipline; 
the kind of service rendered by each; as well as differences 
in the depth of the relationship between the helping pro- 
fessional and his clients. including the settings in which 
each service is offered. The authors mention several 
definitions of what is meant by counseling, all of which 
contain many similarities, but their preferred adaptation 
is that of Donald H. Blocher: “Counseling is an interaction 
process which facilitates meaningful understanding of self 
and environment and results in the establishment and/or 
clarification of goals and values for future behavior.” 

The authors take a firm and commendable stand in tell- 
ing the reader just what counseling is not. For example, 
it is not mere advice giving or the giving of information, 
or the influencing of attitudes and behavior. The main 
purpose of counseling, they say, is to provide conditions 
which are likely to facilitate voluntary change. It can 
be said that counseling is a growing profession that is in 
increasing demand. 

The authors trace the history of counseling from ancient 
times, but in the truer concept of what is counseling, 
according to their definitions, it should be considered as 
an American product. It has made impressive advances 
within the past 10 years. More advanced and systematic 
training of counselors, plus the adoption of a code of 
ethics by the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, has brought counseling to its present professional 
status. Concerning the urgent need for more and more 
counselors, Shertzer and Stone accept the fact that the 
use of subprofessionals is inescapable, but they caution 
that the duties of such supporting personnel, or case 
aides, should be confined to more “routine chores” that are 
presently overwhelming the professional counselors, and 
sometimes interfere with the very purpose of their jobs. 

Of particular interest to correctional counselors is the 
sympathetic discussion that the authors give regarding the 
problems of our youth. “All through history,” they say, 
“denouncing the young has been a tonic for tired blood.” 
They later add the following statement which also should 
be noted by correctional counselors: “Study after study 
shows that two factors are vital to a child’s later independ- 
ence: First, warmly firm parents who admire each other 
and on whom he can model himself while breaking away; 
second, opportunities to prove his competence in work and 
love.” 

Based upon measured studies of counselor effectiveness 
as correlated with his personality structure, training, and 


use of techniques, the authors are able to point out many 
traits that appear to be possessed by the more effective 
counselor. For example, he must be psychologically healthy 
and possess a high academic aptitude. Effective counselors 
are less anxious than the less effective ones, and also 
they possess more insight concerning these anxieties. 
Positive personality attributes are as important for the 
establishment of a good counseling relationship with the 
client, as is the application of counseling techniques. 
“Successful counseling facilitates counselee self-disclosure 
and self-expression,” the authors say, but they mention 
an exception that should be heeded by correctional 
counselors, viz, that in the group treatment of adolescent 
delinquents, “the less self-exploration, the greater the 
positive personality change.” Such an observation sug- 
gests a tantalizing hypothesis for testing by correctional 
researchers. 

Returning to the topic of effective counseling as 
correlated to personality attributes, we learn that the more 
effective counselors, in terms of self-concept, see them- 
selves as serious, soft-spoken, patient, earnest; more 
domestic than socially inclined; aware of a certain self- 
centeredness, and not of industrial or mechanical inclina- 
tion. The self-concepts of the less effective counselors 
showed contrary tendencies. Also they were found to 
adhere more rigidly to rules and to emphasize conformity. 
More complicated problems are brought to the counseling 
situation by the counselee. For example, counselors react 
with more warmth to the well-motivated client who, in 
turn, may see his counselor as taking an active role in 
the relationship—another factor that can contribute to a 
favorable outcome. 

Shertzer and Stone have devoted a lot of study (and 
hard work!) into composing a meaningful discussion on 
“Counselor Role and Function.” After defining the term 
“role” as adopted by social scientists, they develop con- 
cepts as to what is the role of a counselor. Their 
fundamental conclusion, according to this reviewer’s in- 
terpretation, is that the counselor’s role and function are 
(1) counseling individuals and small groups and (2) 
consulting with parents, teachers, administrators, and 
others. The authors are, of course, describing the school 
counselor, but by a mere substitution of a few words, the 
concept becomes applicable to the correctional counselor. 

The authors comprehensively and succinctly discuss the 
cognitive and affective approaches to counseling, and here 
they do an outstanding job of covering numerous theories 
concerning personality and therapy, which include the 
“Trait and Factor” as well as the existential viewpoints. 
They quite realistically point out that a counselor cannot 
accept all of the aspects of a given theory, since some of 
them will be repugnant to his own personality makeup. 
He cannot accept any single theory in its totality, par- 
ticularly when his counseling experiences disclose the 
differences between what is theoretical as opposed to what 
is practical and ethical. The authors suggest a sort of 
rapprochement: That the counselor retain the main core 
of a particular theory yet constantly refit it to match 
his own professional growth. 

The remainder of the book discusses the content and 
practice of counseling, including descriptions of counsel- 
ing techniques with examples of each. In summation, the 
authors have produced a comprehensive book that well 
covers the profession of counseling. This work would make 
an. excellent textbook for a graduate student studying the 
theories and techniques as well as the quiddity of counsel- 
ing. The book can also serve as reference material for the 
practicing counselor. 


Sacramento, Calif. RICHARD C. NICHOLSON 


Group Work in the Institutional Setting 


Group Work in the Institution: A Modern Chal- 
lenge, Revised Edition. By Gisela Konopka. New 
York: Association Press, 1970. Pp. 304. $7.95. 


It. is good to have this revised edition of Dr. Konopka’s 
classic book on group work in the institutional setting. 
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Originally issued in 1954, this volume has long been re- 
garded as the best book of its kind. Fortunately for the 
new generation of readers and users the book has kept 
the original content and has been enriched by the updating 
of the definitions of group work and by a fresh statement 
of the group workers’ functions in relation to recreation. 
In addition, some new references have been included in the 
Selected Readings. 

Dr. Konopka has made many significant contributions to 
the literature of social work. It is difficult to sav which of 
her books is the “best” one. Certainly this book must be 
put near the top of the list. Here the author combines her 
rich experience with sound theoretical foundations and 
gives the reader a hopeful picture of how much social 
group work has to contribute to the helping of people in 
institutions. She places group work in proper perspective 
and does not “oversell’’ it but sees it as one method with 
much proved value. 

After discussing the place of institutions in modern 
society she offers a brilliantly illustrated formulation of 
social group work as science and art. Particularly helpful 
in this chapter is her discussion of the individual and 
group in the life cycle and the dynamics of group rela- 
tions. In addition, her listing of the objectives of social 
group work is clear and endures today even though it 
was formulated 14 years ago. 

The next six chapters are the heart of the book. They 
are: Social Group Work in Children’s Institutions, Social 
Group Work in Institutions for Unmarried Mothers, Social 
Group Work in Institutions for Handicapped Children, 
Social Group Work in Institutions for Juvenile Delin- 
quents, Social Group Work in Prisons, and Social Group 
Work in Institutions for the Aged. In each of these 
chapters the nature of the persons is considered and the 
role of the group worker is clearly evident. Skillful use 
of illustrations makes the warmth of the author come 
alive. Dr. Konopka’s extensive experience in institutions 
here and abroad is evident as she draws her insights from 
real situations. It should be noted that she devotes more 
space to work with children than with adults, however, the 
principles which come through are very similar. 

In a reflective closing chapter she says, “The goal of all 
education and treatment is to help men and women to free 
themselves and to become capable of making the most of 
what is in them while considering the rights of others. The 
goal is the same for all people in institutions. Their capac- 
ities will differ and their point of departure in relation 
to others will be different from individual to individual, 
but basically the goal is unchanged and our main task is 
to help them keep their heads high and learn to love and 
want to be part of humanity.” This philosophy—so much 
needed today—is the pervasive theme of this book. 
Workers in institutions will learn much from this wise and 
gentle writer who shares so completely her convictions and 
her competencies. Group Work in the Institution will con- 
tinue to be a modern challenge to all who try to help 
“tortured and unhappy human beings become part of the 
community of men.” 
University of Connecticut 


HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
School of Social Work 


Reports Received 


California Prisoners (Annual Report). Human Relations 
Agency, Department of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 
1968. Pp. 150. This edition of California Prisoners pre- 
sents a comprehensive statistical picture of the state 
prison and parole programs for the calendar year 1968. 
On December 31, 1969, the institution population was 
28,462 and the number of persons on parole was 11,833. 


Crime and Delinquency Abstracts, Volume 6, 1969. 
National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 5454 
Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. Pp. 747. 
Volume 6 of this international bibliography contains ab- 
stracts of recently published scientific and professional 
literature and current ongoing research projects. The ab- 
stracts are prepared under contract by the Information 
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Center on Crime and Delinquency of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency. Abstracts of writings are 
given by author, title, and source. Indexes by author and 
subject serve as a handy ready-reference. Copies of the 
bibliography may be obtained from the National Clearing- 
house for Mental Health Information. 

Criminal Justice Cooperation. Proceedings of the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Conference, Harpers Ferry, W. Va., 
1969. Pp. 70. These proceedings are a report of the dis- 
cussions and recommendations of the Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference on Criminal Justice Cooperation, held 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., in September 1969. The purpose 
of the conference was to explore those areas in criminal 
justice operations wherein joint or cooperative efforts 
might result in system improvement. 

Criminal Statistics (Annual Report). Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Lansing, Mich., 1970. Pp. 26. This 
report presents information relative to Michigan court 
activities, probation, institutional inmates, and parolees. 
The data presented are intended to provide both an in- 
formational and constructive service in the determination 
and evaluation of correctional trends. 


Current Research in the California Youth Authority. 
Human Relations Agency, Department of the Youth Au- 
thority, Sacramento, Calif., 1970. Pp. 72. This report sum- 
marizes the research projects currently underway or 
completed during the year. 

Drug Abuse in Suburbia. Nassau County Courts, Pro- 
bation Department, Mineola, N.Y., 1970. Pp. 134. The 
data contained in this report are based on an indepth 
investigation of a cohort of 1,066 drug abuse arrestees, 
16 years of age or older, who were arrested in Nassau 
County during the calendar year 1968 and traced through 
the criminal justice system until final disposition during 
the calendar year 1968 and traced through the criminal 
justice system until final disposition during 1968 and 1969. 

Guided Group Interaction: Theory and Methods. Depart- 
ment of Court Services, Minneapolis, Minn., 1970. Pp. 71. 
This monograph is a description of the Family Group 
Program at the Hennepin County Home School. The core 
treatment method in this program is guided group inter- 
action. The theoretical assumptions and the process itself 
are examined. 

Mental Health Book Review Index. Research Center for 
Mental Health, New York University, 4 Washington Place, 
New York, N.Y., Volume 15, 1970. Pp. 88. This book 
review index is an annual bibliography of books and book 
reviews in the behavioral sciences. The editorial intro- 
duction, “Lectureships in the Behavioral Sciences—An 
Introduction to Sociobibliography,” discusses some dis- 
tinctive characteristics of endowed lectureships and how 
they have changed from the 17th century to the present. 


Minimum Jail Standards and Manual of Operating 
Procedures for Local Jails. Division of Adult Corrections, 
Department of Institutions, Olympia, Wash., 1970. Pp. 22. 
State law gives the director of the Department of Insti- 
tutions authority to make annual inspections of jails and 
detention facilities in the State and to prescribe minimum 
standards for the operation of jails. The standards 
published in this manual cover personnel, structural 
standards, security, admission procedures, release pro- 
cedures, records, discipline, health and sanitation, food 
service, employment, and program activities. 

An Overview of Issues Central to the Use of Group 
Homes for Youthful Offenders. Human Relations Agency, 
Department of the Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif., 
1970. Pp. 47. The Group Home Project is a combined ex- 
perimental and demonstration project for the development 
of a variety of group homes to be used within the experi- 
mental program of the Community Treatment Project. 
This report is a brief review of the nature and scope of 
the project and of the larger experiment of which it is a 
part. Two earlier reports on the Group Home Project 
were: A Girls’ Group Home: An Approach to Treating De- 
linquent Girls in the Community (1969) and Selected 
Instruments Used in the Group Home Project (1969). 


Protecting the Child Victim of Sex Crimes Committed 
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by Adults. The American Humane Association, Denver, 
Colo., 1969. Pp. 230. One purpose of the survey reported 
in this publication was to present data on the dimensions 
and severity of the problem of child sex victimization. The 
other purpose was to study the effectiveness of a child 
protective service program when it is extended to help 
child victims of sexual crimes committed by adults. 

Training Police as Specialists in Family Crisis Inter- 
vention. U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 65. 
In cooperation with the New York City Police Department 
and with the support of a Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration grant, the Psychological Center of the City 
College of New York undertook the training of a police 
Family Crisis Intervention Unit in a New York City pre- 
cinct. This report demonstrates innovative methods and 
possibilities of crime prevention and preventive mental 
health inherent in training police to more effectively 
handle family crisis as an acknowledged part of the police- 
man’s responsibility. 

The Use of Correctional Trade Training. The Michigan 
Department of Corrections, Lansing, Mich., 1970. Pp. 47. 
The primary purpose of this study was to find out why so 
many parolees do not utilize the trade and vocational 
training given in the correctional institutions of the State. 
In the followup study of 120 parolees who had completed 
organized vocational training programs, the critical drop- 
out points in the employment process were identified, sug- 
gesting needs for program reinforcement as well as for 
additional research. 


The Violent Offender—Reality or Illusion? Basil Black- 
well, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England, 1970. Pp. 33. 
Published for the Oxford University Penal Research Unit, 
this booklet contains reports of two studies: Careers of 
Violence, by Nigel Walker, William Hammond, and David 
Steer; and Victims of Our Tyvnologies, by Roy Carr-Hill. 

Youth Crime (Annual Report). Buffalo Youth Board, 
Buffalo, N.Y., 1970. Pp. 33. A survey of 16- to 20-year-old 
offenders arrested during the year 1969 makes up the bulk 
of this report. The rate of 16- to 18-year-old offenders 
arrested has increased steadily since 1961, from 603 in 
1961 to 1,791 in 1967, an increase of 197 percent. 


Youth Involvement. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 30. Youth involvement is 
defined as the active participation of young people in 
decision-making regarding programs and policies that 
affect them, and an equally active role in implementing 
these programs and policies. The booklet is intended to 
provide information to those working in the delinquency 
fields. It includes a short history of youth involvement 
and several models. 


Books Received 


The Analysis of Delinquent Behavior: A Structural Ap- 
proach. By John M. Martin, Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, and 
Robert E. Gould, M.D. New York: Random House, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1970. Pp. 208. $2.95 (paperback). 


Causes of Delinquency. By Travis Hirschi. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969. Pp. 309. $8.95. 


Crime, Criminology, and Contemporary Society. Edited 
by R. D. Knudten. Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 
1970. Pp. 435. 


Crime in the City. Edited by Daniel Glaser. New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1970. Pp. 308. 


Drugs & Youth: Medical Psychiatric and Legal Facts. 
By Robert Coles, M.D., Joseph H. Brenner, M.D., and 
a6 Meagher. New York: Liveright, 1970. Pp. 258. 
5.95. 


Help Me! A Way To Guide Troubled Youth. Bv Luetta 
C. Al-Saadi and Dorothy Goos. Kaukauna, Wis.: Thomas 
Publications, Ltd., 1970. Pp. 383. 


Juvenile Delinquency: An Introduction. By Stephen 
Schafer and Richard D. Knudten. New York: Random 
House, Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. Pp. 394. $8.95. 


Juveniles on Parole: A Sociological Perspective. By 
William R. Arnold. New York: Random House, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1970. Pp. 177. 


Killer: A Journal of Murder. By Thomas E. Gaddis and 
James O. Long. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1970. Pp. 388. $7.95. 


The Mark of Cain: The Stigma Theory of Crime and 
Social Deviation. By Shlomo Shoham. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1970. Pp. 282. $7.50. 


The Non-Prison: A Rational Correctional Program, A 
New Approach to Treating Youthful Offenders. By The 
American Justice Institute (formerly the Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency). St. Paul, Minn.: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1970. Pp. 135. $5.95 (plus 50 cents 
handling and postage). 

Proceedings of the Ninety-Ninth Annual Congress of 
Correction of the American Correctional Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 17 to August 22, 1969. 
Washington, D.C.: American Correctional Association, 
1970. Pp. 362. - 

Social Action and Legal Change: Revolution Within the 
Juvenile Court. By Edwin M. Lemert. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1970. Pp. 248. $7.50. 

The Time Game: Two Views of a Prison. By Anthony J. 
Manocchio and Jimmy Dunn. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 1970. Pp. 267. $8.95. 

Toward a Typology of Juvenile Offenders: Implications 
for Therapy and Prevention. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1970. Pp. 203. 
$8.75. 


The Treatment of Alcoholics: An Evaluative Study. By 
Sidney Cahn. New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 246. $7.50. 

Violence in Sardinia. Edited by F. Ferracuti, R. Laz- 
zari, and M. E. Wolfgang. Rome: Mario Bulzoni, Editore, 
1970. Pp. 164. 

What Everyone Needs To Know About Drugs. Washing- 


ay D.C.: Books by U.S. News & World Report, 1970. Pp. 


We must come closer together not only through the 


modern means of communication, we must come together 
with our hearts, in mutual understanding, esteem, and 
love. Man must meet man, nation meet nation, as brothers 
and sisters, as children of God. 


—PoPE PAUL VI 
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N.Y. State Narcotics Commission 
Announces Position on Marihuana 


“Available verifiable data does not support the prop- 
osition that the current prohibitions against the sale or 
possession of marihuana should be repealed.” This is the 
conclusion reached by the New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission. 

In arriving at this conclusion, the Commission notes: 

(1) There is at the present time no recognized medical 
use for the entire class of marihuana substances; 

(2) Psychological dependence on marihuana can and 
does occur; and : 

(3) Marihuana, in susceptible persons, may precipitate 
a psychotic reaction. Usage may produce visual distor- 
tions, false beliefs, and hallucinations. These intellectual 
and sensory alterations may lead to accidents and aggres- 
sive and/or antisocial acts. 

In taking the position that legalization of marihuana 
is not appropriate, the Commission states that it is aware 
that the current provisions of the penal law classify it 
as a narcotic drug which, pharmacologically, it is not. The 
Commission would support a change in the law which 
would reclassify marihuana in keeping with its known 
pharmacological properties. 

What penalties would be appropriate for violations of 
such changed law is a matter which the Commission 
believes ought to be established after consideration of the 
study by the Temporary Commission To Evaluate the 
Drug Laws whose members are appointed by the Governor 
and the Legislature. 

The full statement of the Commission’s stand on mari- 
huana appears in the Spring 1970 issue of The Attack, 
official publication of the Commission. 


Eugene C. DiCerbo Recipient of 
1970 Richard A. Doyle Award 


Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia since 1957, is the 
recipient of the 1970 Richard A. Doyle Award presented 
annually by the Federal Probation Officers Association 
to the probation officer who has made the most significant 
achievement or contribution to the Federal Probation 
System or to the broader fields of corrections. 

A graduate of Villanova University, DiCerbo entered 
the federal probation service in 1942. He was president 
of the Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, and 
Correction in 1968-69 and is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Criminal Justice Training Board of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1965 he was presented a citation by the 
Quarter Sessions Court of Philadelphia for exceptional 
services rendered to the probation department of that 
Court. 

DiCerbo is the author of an oft-quoted article in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, “When Should Probation Be Revoked?” 


St. Louis and Philadelphia Bars 
Are Recipients of Legal Aid Award 


The Bar Association of Metropolitan St. Louis and the 
Philadelphia Bar Association are the recipients of the 
1970 Harrison Tweed Award of the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association (NLADA) and the American 
Bar Association. 

The award is given to those bar associations that either 
organize or improve a legal aid or defender service for 
the poor. It is named after a prominent attorney who, 
before his death, was an outstanding leader in the pro- 
motion of free legal aid services for the poor. 
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Folsom Prisoner To Receive Journeyman 
Certificate as Electronic Technician 


Joe Goodman, 49, graduated at the head of his class, 
and even though he was the only pupil enrolled, it was 
not a small task. 

Goodman studied at California’s maximum security 
penitentiary at Folsom. After 10,747 hours of vocational 
and on-the-job study, the 9-year resident will be awarded 
a journeyman certificate as an electronic technician. 

He is the first graduate of the electronics school estab- 
lished about a year ago at the prison. When he is paroled 
he will receive union wages. 


Program To Train Disadvantaged 
For Law Enforcement Careers 


A new program to train disadvantaged persons for law 
enforcement careers will be carried out by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Labor, Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell and Secretary of Labor James D. 
Hodgson announced in July. 

LEAA, they said, is the 12th federal agency to par- 
ticipate in the Public Service Careers Program admin- 
istered by the Labor Department’s Manpower Adminis- 
tration. The PSC program is designed to increase the 
employment of members of minority groups and dis- 
advantaged persons in state and local government agencies 
and to improve the capabilities of current personnel. 

Under the new cooperative project, LEAA has awarded 
$596,336 in Manpower Administration funds to eight 
training projects. A total of 289 incoming personnel will 
receive initial training for law enforcement careers, and 
104 persons currently in law enforcement will be trained 
to enhance their skills. 

The Justice Department’s Community Relations Service 
(CRS) will provide technical assistance to local commu- 
nities in developing project proposals under the program. 
CRS will also monitor the various projects and provide 
implementation assistance. 


Campaign Against Narcotics and 
Drug Smuggling Into U.S. Intensified 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell and Secretary of 
the Treasury David M. Kennedy announced in July that 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
Bureau of Customs have approved a plan for coordinated 
deployment of forces in the Administration’s intensified 
campaign against narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

The two cabinet officers said the plan’s objective is 
to reduce both smuggling of narcotics into the United 
States and the illegal sale and use of drugs within the 
country. 

BNDD Director John E. Ingersoll and Commissioner of 
Customs Myles J. Ambrose said that by coordinating the 
operations of the two agencies, they expect to strengthen 
the campaign against narcotics drugs flooding the cities 
and campuses in this country. 

Orders to be issued call for the stationing of BNDD 
agents at key border Customs points in the United States 
and of Customs agents in major foreign BNDD offices. 
The cross stationing will assist in the investigative en- 
forcement responsibilities of both agencies, the agency 
heads said. 

Other elements of the agreement call for the establish- 
ment of joint task forces to investigate major drug cases 
and a free exchange of intelligence on drug control 
matters. 
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Rowland F. Kirks Honored at 
Special Retirement Review 


Rowland F. Kirks, director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, retired July 31 as com- 
manding general of the 97th U. S. Army Reserve Com- 
mand, Ft. Meade, Md., after 39 years of enlisted and 
commissioned service in the Active Army and U. S. Army 
Reserve. He was honored October 3 by the Department of 
the Army with a special review on the occasion of his 
retirement and in recognition of his distinguished service 
to the Army and the Nation. Accompanying General 
Kirks in the reviewing party was Lieutenant General 
Jonathan O. Seaman, commanding general of the First 
United States Army. 

President Nixon awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Nation’s highest noncombat decoration, to 
General Kirks for exceptionally meritorious service in 
a position of great responsibility. The citation concluded: 
“A  citizen-soldier of the first order, General Kirks’ 
dedication to duty, outstanding ability, and exceptional 
accomplishments were in the finest traditions of the 
military service and reflect great credit upon himself and 
the United States Army.” 


Interdepartmental Agreement Signed 
In Handling of Aircraft Hijackings 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell and Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe signed, on September 25, 
an interdepartmental agreement defining the responsi- 
bilities of their Departments in aircraft hijackings. 

The memorandum of understanding is designed to 
achieve maximum effectiveness in the prevention, control, 
and prosecution of hijackers, and a maximum guarantee 
of the safety of aircraft passengers and crew. The pri- 
mary interest is in favor of the safety of passengers and 
crew, the memorandum emphasized. 

Under the memorandum, while an aircraft is in flight, 
taking off, or landing, the pilot in command of the air- 
craft is in control. At that time, the Department of 
Transportation is designated as the authority in recom- 
mending a course of action to the pilot. 

While an aircraft is not in flight, the Department of 
Justice is designated as the authority to make a decision 
to interrupt a hijacking or take other positive action. 

The Department of Transportation agreed to take all 
possible steps to develop a comprehensive intelligence sys- 
tem, including extensive techniques for monitoring of 
conversation on the ground and in the cockpit. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was designated 
as the authority to discharge the responsibilities of the 
Department of Transportation under this agreement. 

Participating in the signing of the agreement were FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover and Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr. (ret.), director of Civil Aviation Security. 


Daniel F. Griffin, 38 Years With 
Federal Probation Service, Retires 


Daniel F. Griffin, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Boston, Mass., since 1942, re- 
tired after 38 years with the federal probation service. 
At the time of his retirement he was second in point of 
service. He was honored at a retirement dinner by friends 
and associates and was presented a plaque by the North- 
east Area of the Federal Probation Officers Association 
commemorating his many years of faithful service in the 
probation field. 

William F. Hogan, Jr., federal probation officer at 
Boston since 1956, has been appointed chief probation 
officer to succeed Griffin. Hogan has B.S. and M.S.W. 
degrees from Boston College and a law degree from the 
Portia Law School. Before joining the Boston probation 
office staff he was a supervisor with the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. 


ASHA Alerts Nation to 
Rise in Syphilis 

The American Social Health Association has called for 
“national emergency action” to curb syphilis, “the dead- 
liest of the venereal diseases.” 

James S. McKenzie-Pollock, M.D., the Association’s 
medical director, cited fiscal year figures as showing an 
increase of 8.5 percent in the incidence of reported in- 
fectious syphilis over 1969. Gonorrhea has been rising 
at the rate of 15 percent a year, Dr. McKenzie-Pollock 
reported, and is now an “epidemic out of control.” 

The following reasons are given by Dr. McKenzie- 
Pollock for the upsurge in venereal diseases which claimed 
more than 500,000 reported victims in 1970: 

1. More sex, especially among young people, and more 
indiscriminate sex. 

2. The abandonment of the condom, which offers some 
protection against infection, in favor of birth control pills 
as contraceptives. 

3. Greater mobility of the population, causing great 
difficulty in locating sexual contacts. 

4. Ignorance by the public of the symptoms of the 
diseases. 

5. Hesitance of victims to name their sexual contacts, 
thereby hampering the tracing of the disease. 


Upward Trend of Delinquency 
Cases Since 1949 Continues 


A total of 899,800 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding 
traffic offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1968, according to the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The estimated 
number of children involved in these cases, 774,000 in 
number, was lower, however, since in some instances the 
same child was referred more than once during the year. 
They represent 2.5 percent of all children age 10 through 
17 in the country. 

In 1968 there was, again, an increase in the number of 
juvenile court delinquency cases over the previous year. 
The increase for 1968 was 10.7 percent compared to an 
increase in the child population age 10 through 17 of only 
2.3 percent. Thus the upward trend in the number of de- 
linquency cases recorded each year since 1949, with the 
exception of 1961, continues. 

Nationally, there was a 10.4 percent increase in boys’ 
cases and an 11.6 percent increase in girls’ cases. 

Delinquency remains primarily a boy’s problem. Boys 
are referred to the juvenile courts almost four times as 
often as girls. 

More than half of the delinquency cases referred to 
juvenile courts in 1968 were handled nonjudicially (i.e., 
without the filing of a petition). 

These and other data are presented in Juvenile Court 
Statistics: 1968. Data on the number of juvenile delin- 
quency cases are based on a national sample of juvenile 
courts which, drawn from the current Population Survey 
sample of the Bureau of the Census, is intended to be 
representative of the country as a whole. 


Recommends That Government 
Operate All Gambling 


Carl Loeb, Jr., president of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, has recommended to the U.S. 
Department of Justice that the government operate all 
gambling. 

“When you consider that profit from illegal gambling 
operations is organized crime’s biggest source of income, 
it makes sense,” Loeb said. “Such actions would remove 
$15 to $20 billion each year from organized crime.” 

Organized crime, Loeb pointed out, has resources of over 
$200 billion and cited federal reports asserting that up to 
10 percent of the gross national project—over $80 billion 
—is produced or controlled by organized crime. 
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Criminal Record Not an Obstacle 
To Employment at Inland Steel 


“No applicant will be denied consideration for employ- 
ment solely because of a criminal record,” declares P. W. 
Morris, director of the Personnel Department of Inland 
Steel Company’s Indiana Harbor Works in East Chicago, 
Ind. The Company, he states, will consider such a record 
simply as one aspect in a total assessment of an applicant. 

Commenting on Inland Steel’s policy, one of the first 
such written documents put into effect by a major 
industry, Morris says persons with a criminal record will 
be processed for employment in the same manner as any 
other applicant and will be interviewed if a preliminary 
review of his qualifications warrants. A thorough pre- 
employment investigation will be made of applicants with 
known criminal records who appear otherwise to be 
reasonably qualified. 

It will enhance the application, Morris adds, if the ap- 
plicant is sponsored by a probation or parole officer, 
clergyman, social worker, or other reputable persons 
who have knowledge about the applicant and have a 
specific interest in his rehabilitation. 

Applicants convicted of arson, sex offenses, narcotic 
offenses, or crimes of violence will not generally be given 
serious consideration for employment except where there 
are mitigating circumstances. Inland is committed to 
recognizing the distinction between arrests for question- 
ing or arrests followed by acquittal, and convictions for 
breaking the law. 

No applicant is denied consideration for employment 
solely because he has been discharged from military ser- 
vice under conditions other than honorable. 

Information regarding the criminal record of applicants 
who are accepted for employment is treated as confidential 
and is made known only to personnel representatives, line 
managers, and line supervisors whom the Company be- 
lieves must be informed. 

“Inland Steel,” Morris concludes, “will continue to 
cooperate to the fullest extent possible in offering a 
meaningful second chance to trainable men and women.” 

Copies of Inland Steel’s industrial relations policy re- 
garding the employment of persons with criminal records 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. P. W. Morris, Director, 
Personnel Department, Inland Steel Company, East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 46312. 


Women’s Clubs Raise $11,200 To Help 
Corrections Students in Their Studies 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs decided 
2 years ago that members had studied the topic, “Law 
Observance and Crime Prevention,” long enough; it was 
time to take action. 

So the Federation set out to raise $5,000 to be distri- 
buted as grants to law enforcement and corrections 
students at the Pennsylvania State University to help 
pay the extra cost of living off-campus during their three 
required terms with law enforcement and corrections 
agencies. 

To date, $11,200 has been contributed to the fund, more 
than twice the original goal. Funds are still coming in. 

Ninety-one students have been helped with their “prac- 
ticum” living expenses through grants of $50 to $200, 
depending on academic achievement and need. 

“The project has been gratifying indeed,” reports Mrs. 
A. L. Rozelle, chairman of the Federation’s Law Observance 
and Crime Prevention Committee. “More than 250 clubs 
throughout the State and 10 county Federations have 
contributed. We have received checks ranging from $1 
to $350.” 

The idea for the fund campaign originated with Mrs. 
John Spatz, State Federation president during 1968-70, 
after an address at a Federation meeting by Dr. Charles 
Newman, professor of law enforcement and corrections 
in the College of Human Development at the University. 
Plans for the “Administration of Justice Grants” were 
worked out by Mrs. Spatz, Dr. Newman, and Mrs. Rozelle. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Alaska’s Division of Corrections 
Initiates Volunteer Probation Program 


The Alaska Division of Corrections has initiated a 
Volunteer Probation Project funded in part by the Federal 
Government, according to Walter B. Jones, Jr., chief of 
probation and parole services. 

In addition to four professional personnel on the staff, 
75 volunteers and a citizen advisory committee will 
participate in the project. They represent a cross section 
of the Anchorage community where the project is located. 
The Alaska Methodist University will help the Com- 
munity Service officers train volunteers and provide a 
team to research and evaluate the project. 

Objectives of the program are to implement an inten- 
sive supervision program for juveniles and to involve the 
community directly in corrections and the solutions of its 
problems. 

The second phase of the project is being funded by the 
LEAA through the State Criminal Justice Commission 
on a 60-40 matching fund basis. In addition to the two 
objectives, above, this phase will attempt to demonstrate 
the need for and ability to do presentence and supervisory 
work for the misdemeanant courts. 


Prisoners Exhibit Paintings 
At New York City Art Show 


“Correction on Canvas,” an exhibit of paintings by 
New York State prisoners, was held during the summer 
at the National Bank of North America branch in New 
York City. The oil paintings were representative of art 
programs being conducted in prisons throughout the State. 
Many have been winners in the annual prison art contest 
for which prizes are provided by the National Bank of 
North America. 

Subject matter and painting styles used by the prisoner- 
painters varied. Included were portraits of Governor 
Rockefeller and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and paint- 
ings with such titles as “Cell Block,” “Springtime,” “A 
Prisoner’s Song,” “Ghetto Reality,” and “Ducks in River.” 

The exhibition was put together by John Calhoun, an 
art teacher at the Catskill Reformatory, who believes 
“art is one of the important avenues through which re- 
habilitation can be achieved.” 

Calhoun became interested in prisoner rehabilitation 
while working as a prison guard. While a guard, he earned 
his B.S. degree at the State University of New York, and 
became one of the two art teachers in the entire New 
York State prison system. He went on to earn a master’s 
degree in education at the State University. 

At the opening of the exhibit, New York State Senator 
John Dunne, chairman of the Senate Committee on Crime 
and Correction, said, “there is a lingering public image 
of the inmate as a rock-breaking type suitable only for 
hard, physical labor programs which will teach him the 
virtues of hard work and thus rehabilitate him for society. 
This stereotype has handicapped correctional officials in 
their attempts to get adequate funds for treatment and 
educational programs. This exhibition is intended to dem- 
onstrate that fine, creative work, reflecting sensitive human 
emotions, can be produced behind high prison walls.” 

Also at the opening of the show was John J. O’Connell 
who developed an interest in art while an inmate at the 
State Prison Diagnostic and Treatment Center at Danne- 
mora, and was a first-prize winner at the statewide 
prison art competition. Since being paroled in 1968, he 
has established himself as a successful artist and interior 
decorator. 

An artist who was represented only by his painting is 
serving a 100-year sentence at Attica State Prison. A 
winner in the prison art competition, he said in a letter 
to Senator Dunne: “The prison art program is an illustra- 
tion of the sincere interest and concern that does exist 
for our welfare. This awareness, particularly among the 
younger element, is all-important if we are ever going 
2 convince ourselves that society wants to welcome back 
its sons. 
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More States Are Awarding Cash 


Compensation to Victims of Crime 


New York, California, Hawaii, Maryland, and Massa- 
chusetts are among the states which have begun to offer 
compensation to hard-pressed crime victims, according to 
W. Stewart Pinkerton, Jr., staff reporter writing in the 
August 26, 1970, issue of The Wall Street Journal. These 
states have paid out about $1.8 million to approximately 
1,000 claimants, he reports. 

Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New Jersey are among the 
states considering legislation that would lead to the com- 
pensation of crime victims. A task force of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence is 
recommending that a federal compensation program be 
established. 

Legal authorities and law enforcement officials, accord- 
ing to Pinkerton, say the trend reflects concern over 
rising violence and the conviction that society is obliged 
to help its victims. . 

The idea of compensation for victims of crime is not 
new, Pinkerton reminds us. Ancient Babylonian codes 
specified that the government should replace the lost goods 
of robbery victims if the thief escaped with them. 

“Over the centuries, however,” Pinkerton states, “the 
concept faded in favor of a system that viewed crime as 
an offense against society and not the individual. So vic- 
tims were left with little recourse except to file civil suits 
against criminals, a thoroughly unsatisfactory course most 
of the time; few criminals have any resources worth 
talking about, and many are never apprehended in the 
first place.” 

New Zealand, Pinkerton adds, is credited with reviving 
the idea and establishing in 1963 the first modern com- 
pensation plan. 


“Drug Dependence” Is Title 


Of New NIMH Publication 


Drug Dependence is the title of a 56-page experimental 
publication prepared jointly by the Division of Narcotic 
Addiction and Drug Abuse and the National Clearing- 
house for Mental Health Information, both in the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

The purpose of the publication is to facilitate the 
dissemination and exchange of information in the field 
of drug dependence and abuse and to provide abstracts 
of the current literature in that general field. 

The publication is distributed to persons and institu- 
tions and agencies involved or interested in the field of 
drug addiction and related areas. Requests to be added 
to the mailing list should be sent to Jon K. Meyer, M.D., 
acting chief, National Clearinghouse for Mental Health 
Information, National Institute of Mental Health, 5454 
Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 


56,500 Killed in 1969 
Traffic Accidents 


Casualties during 1969 as a result of street and high- 
way accidents were the highest in history—56,500 were 
killed and 4,700,000 were injured. The 1969 figures reflect 
a 15 percent increase in noncollision or one-car crashes. 

Of the 56,500 killed, 22,500, or 39.8 percent, were 
victims in collisions with motor vehicles, and 9,700, or 
17.2 percent, were killed as pedestrians. 

Forty percent of those killed were the result of drivers 
exceeding the speed limit. More than 13 percent were on 
the wrong side of the road, and 12.6 percent did not have 
the right of way. Nearly 12 percent were killed because 
of reckless driving. 

Drivers under 25 were involved in much more than their 
share of accidents. Weekend and after-midnight accidents 
broke all records. 

These data are published in The Travelers 1970 Book 
of Street, Highway, and Interstate Accident Facts. 


Persons Wanting To Help May Prolong 
Drinking Behavior, Physicians Report 


Close associates of alcoholics often are guilty of pro- 
longing drinking behavior while seeming to want to 
correct it. 

This charge appeared in an article by two physicians 
in the September issue of the Rutgers University Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. The authors are Dr. 
Robert F. Ward of the Baltimore City Hospitals and Dr. 
Louis A. Faillace of the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. 

Their study describes the alcoholic as a part of a 
two-way system also involving an array of “helpers,” 
including family, medical professionals, police, clergy, bar- 
tenders, social workers, employers, and others. 

The authors focus attention on the male’s wife and 
mother and the female’s husband and father and accuse 
them of frequently perpetuating the condition of alco- 
holics. The authors also harshly criticize the medical pro- 
fession for its role in treating alcoholics. 

The authors describe how the wife of an alcoholic may 
deny to herself and to others that her husband has a 
drinking problem, which permits and reinforces the alco- 
holic’s wish to deny his problem. 

“The wife has learned to avoid alteration in the status 
quo because the disruption of the family equilibrium 
produces intolerable stress, even though doing this per- 
petuates her husband’s disability,” the article states. 

The article cites special dilemmas confronting children 
in an alcoholic family. The authors describe as “fortunate” 
the child of the same sex as the alcoholic who can find 
a mature, same-sex adult with whom to identify and so 
escape the family system in work or school. But a “less 
fortunate” child may form an intense alliance with the 
parent of the opposite sex “which may result in hetero- 
sexual maladjustment later on.” 

A consequence they call “most ominous” is the identifica- 
tion by the child with the alcoholic parent of the same 
sex, “which may initiate a career of drinking in the teen- 
age years to solve problems in the same way as the alco- 
holic parent.” 


CYA Establishes Coeducational 
Institution for Youthful Offenders 


Starting in October the California Youth Authority’s 
Ventura School for Girls was scheduled to have boys as 
well as girls. Housing of a maximum of 50 boys in one 
living unit at Ventura will mark the beginning of the 
CYA’s first coeducational institutional program. Plans 
call for the boys to be assigned to the regular academic, 
vocational, and rehabilitation program, along with the 
school’s 320 girls. 

Allen F. Breed, director of the CYA, said a similar 
coeducational program probably will be extended some 
time next year to the Department’s other girls school at 
Los Guilucos. 

The coeducational program, Breed said, is designed to 
overcome one of the artificial aspects of institutional 
living—a one-sex environment. 

“Were we to separate children in an open society by 
sex,” he said, “it would certainly be viewed as abnormal. 
Yet we place our delinquent youth in such settings and 
expect emotional growth and maturity to take place.” 

During recent years, the CYA has arranged for special 
programs involving boys and girls by having groups from 
girls institutions visit boys schools, and vice versa. These 
programs have included dances, parties, and graduation 
exercises, have been successful, and have proved to be an 
excellent rehabilitative technique for both the boys and 
girls, Breed added. 

Although coeducational institutions for youthful offend- 
ers are a relatively recent innovation in California, they 
have been used in other states with considerable success, 
Breed said. 
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Donald R. Taft, Illinois U. 
Criminologist, Succumbs 


Donald R. Taft, 83, professor emeritus of sociology at 
the University of Illinois since 1955, died September 2 at 
Urbana, Illinois, following an extended illness. Professor 
Taft received his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Columbia University in 1923 and joined the faculty at 
Illinois in 1928. He was a visiting professor at a number 
of universities in the United States and abroad. He was 
the auther of Criminology (four editions), the last in 
coauthorship with Ralph W. England, Jr., Ph.D., of the 
department of sociology and anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 

Professor Taft was one of the leading authorities in 
the field of criminology and wrote extensively on the sub- 
ject, including three articles for FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Singer /Graflex Contracts With Rochester 
For Program To Rehabilitate Probationers 


A new approach to combatting crime was revealed in 
September with the signing of a $593,000 contract between 
the City of Rochester and the Grafiex Training Division 
of The Singer Company for an experimental program 
designed to rehabilitate probationers. Additional funds, 
primarily from the city and Monroe County, will bring 
the total cost of the program to more than $800,000. 

Slated to begin November 1, the program will be used 
as a model for other cities across the country. 

Called the Monroe County Pilot Probation Program, 
the goal is to cut the rate of repeat offenses by alleviating 
or correcting underlying causes of a probationer’s illegal 
behavior through vocational and social skill training. Em- 
phasis will be placed on assisting with training and job 
placement to a point at which the probationer evidences 
successful readjustment and is discharged from probation. 

Some 200 male and female probationers selected by the 
Monroe County Probation Department will participate in 
the program, with funds already having been allocated 
by the U.S. Department of Justice. 

As contractor to the city, Singer/Graflex will operate 
the program, working in coordination with the Monroe 
County Probation Department, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, the Council of Social Agencies, 
the State Employment Service, and existing local man- 
power and community service agencies. 

Discussing the strategy of the program, Herbert W. 
Watkins, vice president for Singer/Graflex, noted that 
studies indicate the major difficulties shared by proba- 
tioners are lack of job skills and poor work habits. A 
recent survey of local probationers showed 16 percent 
were employed and another 13 percent underemployed or 
capable of advancing themselves economically and per- 
sonally. 

“Understanding that three out of four crimes are 
committed by repeat offenders,’ Watkins said, “we believe 
that a properly oriented rehabilitation program will do 
much toward preventing crime by breaking the cycle 
which leads to antisocial acts.” 

According to Watkins, the program will include diag- 
nostic services, vocational evaluation, counseling, basic 
education, and supportive services, such as child care and 
legal services. Job training and placement will be ar- 
ranged through manpower agencies and local industry. 
Probationers will be given assistance tailored to meet 
individual needs and as an incentive, they will receive a 
$30-weekly stipend to help meet financial obligations 
during the training period. 

The program will feature a unique combination of 
approaches utilized by probation officers assigned to the 
program and the Singer/Graflex staff, with its extensive 
experience in educating and training individuals with 
problems and attitudes characteristic of most probationers. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


$60 Million Available Through LEAA 
For Discretionary Grant Programs 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) of the U.S. Department of Justice has announced 
that $60 million has been appropriated for discretionary 
awards during the fiscal year 1971. This constitutes 15 
percent of the total action grant appropriation of $400 
million under Part C (grants for law enforcement pur- 
poses) of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. 

Discretionary funds, according to Lawrence A. Car- 
penter, chief of the Corrections Program Division, are 
viewed as the means by which LEAA can advance na- 
tional priorities, draw attention to programs not em- 
phasized in state plans, and provide special impetus for 
reform and experimentation within the total law enforce- 
ment improvement structure created by the Act. 

Grants up to $25 million will be available to large city 
and urban county programs. The objective of these pro- 
grams will be to emphasize and offer supplemental sup- 
port for projects related to law enforcement and crime 
control needs of the Nation’s large cities and urban 
counties where high crime incidence and law enforcement 
problems present the most difficult challenges. 

Approximately $13 million is allotted for grants to im- 
prove probation and parole programs, particularly those 
involving juvenile and youth offenders, and to develop 
local correctional facilities for juvenile and youthful of- 
fenders and also regional or community correctional facil- 
ities for the detention and treatment of adult offenders. 

A new program category has been designed by LEAA, 
according to Carpenter, to foster integrated and coop- 
erative approaches to improvement of law enforcement 
and crime control capability through multidisciplinary 
action programs; interdisciplinary workshops and train- 
ing efforts; and consolidation, merger, and pooling of 
services. 

Information about the discretionary grant programs 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, may be obtained 
by contacting the Office of Law Enforcement Programs, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20530. 


Student Body Presidents Hear Attorney 
General Comment on Campus Violence 


How serious is campus violence? Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell answered this question in his address before 
the Second Annual Conference of the Association of Stu- 
dent Governments at Washington, D.C., September 26. 

In 1968-1969, the Attorney General related to the 
student-bodv presidents, there were 61 bombings and arson 
or attempted arson. In 1969-1970 the figure was 261. 

Sit-ins and building seizures numbered 200 in 1968-1969 
compared to 313 in 1969-1970. The number of arrests 
increased from 4,000 to 7,200. Property damage was over 
$3 million in 1968-1969 compared to $9.5 million in 
1969-1970. Injuries increased from 125 to 462 during the 
same periods, and deaths from 1 to 8. 

“These figures show an alarming rise in campus violence 
for the 2 years in which we have kept records,” Mitchell 
said. “The threat is serious and it must be faced and dealt 
with by authorities on and off the campus.” 

After his comments on campus violence, Mitchell dis- 
pelled some of the “current myths” about the Justice 
Department and the Department’s policies and activities 
that may have become issues on the campus. 

“In my remarks,” Mitchell said in concluding his ad- 
dress, “I hope I have said enough to suggest to you that 
we are reasonable people trying to get a job done; that 
we honor the American system of checks against unwar- 
ranted use of power; that our principal reason for being 
is to carry out federal law made by others; and that in 
doing so we mean to apply it equally and fairly to all 
citizens.” 

“Now it’s time for a little peaceful dissent,” he con- 
cluded, and invited questions from the floor. 
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Conducts Survey of 
Good-Time Laws 


Inmates at the Pennsylvania State Correctional Insti- 
tute at Pittsburgh recently requested that the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature enact a good-time law for the State. 
As a result, Mrs. Barbara R. Grumet, research associate 
in law and psychiatry at the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine, conducted a survey of the laws of all 
the states and literature on good-time laws, to provide 
information for interested parties in the Pittsburgh area. 
A major conclusion of her study was that there is an 
urgent need for research on the operation and effects of 
good-time laws. 

Good-time laws, Mrs. Grumet explains, are statutory 
deductions from prison sentences awarded to prisoners 
for good conduct or other reasons. Their purpose is to 
promote prisoner discipline, morale, and rehabilitation. 

The laws vary considerably from state to state, Mrs. 
Grumet found. They provide a specific number of days 
which may be deducted. The amount is usually progres- 
sive and dependent on the number of years served. 
Twenty-one states have provisions for meritorious good- 
time in addition to the statutory time for exemplary work 
on conduct. In 27 jurisdictions the deductions are a right, 
conditioned only on good behavior. In 13 states good time 
is discretionary, awarded by the warden, the parole board, 
or the department of corrections. 

Each jurisdiction provides for forfeiture or revocation 
of good time for infractions of prison rules, escape, assault, 
poor work, and similar violations of prison discipline. 
Usually the good time is forfeited by the warden. Only 
two jurisdictions provide for a hearing. Parole violations 
may also lead to revocation of good time. 

During the past 15 years, nine states have repealed or 
modified their good-time laws. No reasons for these 
actions are readily available, Mrs. Grumet said. 

Many questions have been raised about the effectiveness 
of good-time laws, Mrs. Grumet concludes. No formal 
studies have been made to prove or disprove the objec- 
tions of parole boards and some penologists. Conversely, 
the opinions of prisoners themselves have never been 
studied. Research, she expressed, should be conducted to 
determine effects on inmate behavior, rehabilitation, prison 
morale, and parole. 

A survey of current good-time laws in the United States 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Grumet at the Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, 3811 O’Hara Street, 
Pittsburgh 15213. 


Tribute Paid on Occasion of 181st 
Anniversary of U.S. Marshals 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell paid tribute on 
September 24 to the dedicated service of United States 
marshals on the 18lst anniversary of the establishment 
of the law enforcement officer. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789, which provided for the 
appointment of the United States marshals for each of 
the 13 federal districts, was enacted 181 years ago. 

“In the past the United States marshal has always 
stood as a symbol of the integrity of the law enforcement 
officer and of the courage required to uphold the law in 
the violent days of our frontier,” Mitchell said. 

“Today, when disorder again threatens law-abiding 
citizens, it is worth remembering the many valiant men 
who wore the marshal’s badge, often carrying out their 
duties in the face of hostility by at least part of the 
community, and even threat of injury or death.” 

“We can all profit from the example of the marshal as 
a quiet, responsible supporter of the law in violent frontier 
days, as a courteous, efficient servant of our judicial 
system today,” Mitchell said, “and as a reminder to all 
of us that we have overcome much violence in our past 
without loss of liberty, and that we will do so again.” 


California Youth Authority Reports 
On Its Community Treatment Project 


The research staff of the California Youth Authority’s 
Community Treatment Project (CTP) have singled out 
five factors which have made a substantial contribution 
to the effectiveness of phases I and II of the project: 

1. Matching of given types of parole agent with given 
types of youth. 

2. Level of ability and perceptiveness of parole agents 
who are selected for the program. 

3. Intensive and/or extensive intervention by parole 
agents in relation to several areas of youth’s life (family, 
school, employment, etc.), first made possible by low 
caseload assignments. 

4. Emphasis upon the working through of the parole 
agent-youth relationship as a major vehicle of treatment. 

5. Differential and treatment-relevant decision making. 

A brief review of Phases I and II (1961-1968) of the 
project and an overview of Phase III (1969-1974) may 
be obtained by writing to the California Department of 
Youth Authority, 401 State Office Building No. 1, Sac- 
ramento 95814. 


Logan A. Webster Elected President of 
Northeastern States Area of FPOA 


Logan A. Webster, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Pittsburgh, was elected president 
of the Northeastern States Area of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association. Elections were held in conjunction 
with the Inservice Training Institute for Federal Proba- 
tion Officers held at Provincetown, Mass., September 13 
to 16. Probation officers from 10 states and Puerto Rico 
were in attendance. 


Joseph P. McCormick, probation officer at Newark, N.J., 
was elected vice president and Eugene A. Curtis, proba- 
tion officer at Lewisburg, Pa., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Webster will represent the Northeastern Area 
on the Board of the Federal Probation Officers Association. 

As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word has been 
received of the death of Mr. McCormick, 39, October 31, 
following a heart attack. 


5-Year Report on U.S. Criminal Justice 
To UN Congress on Crime Now Available 


A comprehensive and concise summary of major trends 
and developments in the administration of justice in the 
United States during the past 5 years has been published 
as a report to the Fourth United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders held at 
Kyoto, Japan, in August. 

Titled Administration of Justice in a Changing Society, 
the 95-page report reviews the social forces affecting the 
administration of justice, the strengthened national leader- 
ship in its administration, trends in administration and 
correctional planning, and research in support of cor- 
rectional planning. The work of national study commis- 
sions, federal legislation, presidential leadership, and 
related federal programs, are outlined. The roles of state 
and local governments are explored in the section on 
trends in administration and correctional planning, as 
well as program trends and the expansion of citizen 
participation. 

H. G. Moeller, deputy director -of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, was chairman of the editorial committee. The 
publication was made possible by a grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

Copies of the report may be obtained, without charge, 
while the supply lasts. Requests should be sent to the 
Public Relations Office, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1st 
and Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20010. 
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Worldwide Attack on 
Drug Abuse Urged 


A comprehensive plan for a worldwide attack on drug 
abuse was urged September 29 by the American delegation 
to the second session of the United Nations Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 

To carry out the eight-point plan, $2 million will be 
sought from Congress for a special UN fund, according 
to John E. Ingersoll, director of the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Ingersoll, chief of the United States delegation, pro- 
posed the international action at the Commission meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland. His program includes the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Adoption of amendments to the Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs to make it “fully effective in controlling 
the problem.” 

2. Greater “focus on the courses of action available 
under the Single Convention to secure greater action by 
the parties.” 

3. Improvement in the efficiency of police and customs 
officers in all countries. 

4. The Commission “should take a positive position in 
support of the development of drug abuse prevention 
activities.” 

5. Endorsement should be given by the Commission to 
the action of the 23rd World Health Assembly last May 
requesting the director of the World Health Organization 
to develop means for international collection and exchange 
of data on treatment, rehabilitation, and social reintegra- 
tion of addicts. 

6. Further studies should be made of socioeconomic 
measures required to facilitate the limitation and eventual 
suppression of illicit opium cultivation. 

7. Increased facilities and additional competent per- 
sonnel will be needed within the secretariats. 

8. A special United Nations fund, sustained by volun- 
tary contributions, should be set up to carry out the 
program. The United States, subject to congressional 
= will make an initial pledge of $2 million to the 
und. 


Music an Important Factor in 
Rehabilitation, Says CYA 


Music is rapidly becoming an important factor in the 
rehabilitation program of the California Youth Author- 
ity’s Community Treatment Project in Sacramento. For 
the past few months, a half dozen teenage parolees from 
the project have been taking free guitar lessons at the 
Sound of Music, a Sacramento music store. 

“They’re getting real good at it,” said David Weil, 
owner of the store. “They’re even thinking of forming 
their own rock group.” 

The Community Treatment Project, according to the 
CYA, has received nationwide attention as an effective 
and economical alternative to incarceration of youthful 
offenders. Young people in the program are placed under 
intensive parole supervision and are encouraged to stay 
in school, to work, or to remain busy in general. 

“This is the value of the music lessons,” said William 
Haynes, supervisor of the CTP program. “The boys are 
ore | themselves involved in something they really enjoy 
oing. 

The lessons started last April when one of the parolees 
began taking lessons on his own and talked to Weil about 
helping the other boys. Since then, Weil has provided free 
lessons to the parolees, loaned out guitars, amplifiers, and 
other instruments without charge, and has organized a 
=, concert at the CYA’s Northern-Reception-Center 

inic. 

Since April, a half dozen of the boys have been dropping 
in at the store regularly for lessons and practice. 

“It’s been an experience for us as well as the boys,” 
Weil commented. “We know what most of them have been 
through and if we can do anything to help them, we’ll all 
be better off.” 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Study Shows Five Factors Can Be 
Correlated With Work-Release Success 


Five factors can be correlated with work-release success, 
according to research conducted by the Rhode Island 
Adult Correctional Institutions at Harvard. Conducted by 
Allan Berman, Ph.D., clinical assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Rhode Island, the re- 
search started by studying 17 factors which could be 
obtained from inmate records. Of these, 5 turned out to 
be significantly correlated with success: intelligence, age 
at the time of current offense, age at the time of first 
offense, total number of chargeable offenses, and the 
educational grade level completed. 

The 50 men in the study were selected for the program 
by a work-release board of institution officials. The board 
had no officially established guidelines for selection. It 
was up to each board member to use his own judgment in 
arriving at a decision about a man. Using this method, 
the board had a success rate of 60 percent—that is, 30 
out of the 50 men completed the work-release program 
successfully. If the five factors listed above had been used 
to select the men, Dr. Berman points out, the success rate 
would have been 72 percent. This is a significant improve- 
ment over using simple judgment of board members, he 
concludes. 

The 72 percent success rate, Dr. Berman adds, still 
leaves many unpredicted failures. Some of them may be 
due to the factors related to family background and social 
history which could not be included in the study because 
of a lack of sufficient data. Moreover, the relatively high 
success rate achieved by the Work Release Board members 
indicates that, if their judging could be defined and written 
out into more objective ratings, they might provide addi- 
tional accuracy in prediction. 

A number of the problems and issues related to work 
release were found to affect the results of this research, 
said Dr. Berman. One is the relatively narrow range of 
job placements available to inmates. There are still few 
employers who are ready to employ work-release inmates 
for anything but unskilled labor, despite the level of the 
inmates’ training. Another important issue pointed out 
by Dr. Berman is the strict, somewhat artificial definition 
of success and failure which must apply to work-release 
inmates. A man on the outside rarely will lose his job 
for having a drink after work or for coming home late. 
Yet, for men on work release these often are reasons for 
being removed from the program and listed as a “failure.” 
This difference between success and failure on work release 
and on the outside will continue to make prediction diffi- 
cult. 

A fuller description of the results and implications of 
Dr. Berman’s research may be obtained from the Psy- 
chology Department of the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston 02881. 


Patrick V. Murphy Named Police 
Commissioner of New York City 


Patrick V. Murphy, Detroit police commissioner since 
January 6, 1970, was named, in September, police com- 
missioner of New York City. He succeeds Howard R. 
Leary who served as commissioner 4 years before resign- 
ing September 5. 

Commissioner Murphy was director of public safety 
for the Nation’s Capital for 2 years and before assuming 
his Detroit post was administrator of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

He served with the New York City Police Department 
for 20 years before coming to Washington, and was com- 
manding officer of the New York City Police Academy. 
He has a master of public administration degree from the 
City College of New York. 

Commissioner Murphy is the author of an article, “Re- 
flections on Changing Law Enforcement Problems,” which 
appeared in the September 1969 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 
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1,100 From 82 Countries Attend 
U. N. Congress on Crime at Kyoto 


The Fourth United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders ended a 10-day 
session at Kyoto, Japan, August 26, with the adoption of 
a declaration calling for national and international action 
to intensify crime prevention. Governments were urged to 
take effective steps to coordinate and intensify their crime 
preventive efforts within the context of their national 
plans for economic and social development. 

The declaration urges the United Nations and other 
international organizations to give high priority to the 
strengthening of international cooperation in crime pre- 
vention and, in particular, to make technical assistance 
available. 

Held for the first time in Asia, the Congress was 
attended by more than 1,100 participants from 82 coun- 
tries representing all regions of the world. It was preceded 
by four regional meetings in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
and Kuwait. Its overall theme was “Crime and Develop- 
ment.” 

The Congress expressed concern over the increasing 
seriousness and the many new forms of crime, including 
“the more subtle and sophisticated types of organized 
crime and corruption, and the use of drugs and narcotics.” 
The problem of crime in its new dimensions was considered 
“far more serious” than at any other time in the long 
history of the congresses extending over a period of almost 
100 years. 

In view of the new wave of crime, the Congress strongly 
recommended that social defense planning should become 
an integral part of national plans for economic and social 
planning. 

The Congress found that the rapid changes in the 
patterns of crime over the past 25 years contrasted 
sharply with the relatively slow and conventional changes 
in criminal law and penal codes. The Congress warned 
against “facile solutions” through the imposition of more 
severe legal sanctions. It would be easy to yield to public 
clamour for such sanctions, the Congress emphasized, but 
practical experience had not produced any evidence to 
a that increased penalties should have a deterrent 
effect. 

The Congress considered whether the standard minimum 
rules for the treatment of prisoners should be revised. 
The opinion was expressed that the application of the 
rules, last formulated in 1955, has never been more urgent 


than now, and that effective application was more import- ' 


ant than revision. Without deciding on a formal resolu- 
tion or recommendation, the Congress suggested that the 
United Nations lend its moral support to the application 
of the rules and that the next General Assembly should 
adopt a resolution which would approve the rules and 
recommend their implementation. 

Immediately following the Congress, an advisory com- 
mittee of experts on social defense met at Kyoto to review 
the results of the Congress and to recommend United 
Nations action. Another United Nations advisory organ, 
the Commission for Social Development, will undertake 
a poiee policy review of crime and delinquency in March 


The Congress urged a strenethening of United Nations 
activities, especially the gathering of statistics and infor- 
mation, provision of more training and research institutes, 
and an extension of technical assistance. The existing 
United Nations Asia and Far East Institute near Tokyo 
received praise for its work. 


Goodness is something so simple: always to live for 
others, never to seek one’s own advantage. 


—Dag Hammarskjold. 


Centennial Congress of Correction 
Largest in Its 100-Year History 


Nearly 2,000 persons registered for the Centennial Con- 
gress of the American Correctional Association held 
October 11 to 15 at Cincinnati. It was the largest regis- 
tration in the 100-year history of the Congress of Cor- 
rection. The program listed 138 formal program sessions. 

ACA President George Beto, Ph.D., director of the Texas 
Department of Corrections, at Huntsville, delivered the 
presidential address at the opening session. 

At its business meeting the American Correctional 
Association adopted the “Correctional Principles of 1970,” 
an updating of the principles initially adopted at the first 
Congress 100 years ago in Cincinnati. 

Louie L. Wainwright, director of the Division of Cor- 
rections for the State of Florida, was elected president 
and Maurice Sigler, deputy director of Nebraska’s De- 
partment of Corrections, was elected president designate. 

The 101st Congress of Correction will be held at 
Miami, Fla., August 15 to 19, 1971. Miss Martha Wheeler, 
superintendent of the Women’s Reformatory at Marys- 
ville, Ohio, is program chairman for the 1971 Congress. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association, 10176 Woodridge Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20018. 


Two Members Appointed 
To U.S. Parole Board 


Mrs. Paula A. Tennant of Elk Park, Calif., and Curtis 
C. Crawford of St. Louis, Mo., were sworn in, November 
9, as members of the United States Board of Parole. The 
two new members were appointed to the Board by Presi- 
dent Nixon, and confirmed by the Senate, for 6-year terms. 

Mrs. Tennant comes to the Board from her post as a 
member of the California Youth Authority (parole board) 
where she served since 1968. She is a lawyer, former 
assistant U.S. attorney, and former district attorney of 
Lassen County, Calif. She replaces Mrs. Charlotte Paul 
Reese of Seattle, Wash. 

Crawford, a practicing attorney, has served as director 
of the St. Louis office of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. He is a graduate of West Virginia State College, at 
Charleston, and the Lincoln University School of Law. 
His legal experience includes chief trial assistant to the 
Circuit Attorney in charge of criminal cases and director 
of the Legal Aid Society for St. Louis City and County. 
He also has served as provisional judge on the Court of 
Criminal Corrections, Division No. 2. He replaces Zeigel 
W. Neff of Missouri. 

The United States Board of Parole is composed of eight 
members. Five members serve on the Adult Division and 
three on the Youth Authority Division. George J. Reed 
is chairman of the Board. 


John Howard Association of Illinois 
Extends Its Consultation Services 


The John Howard Association of Illinois has extended 
its survey and consultation services in the criminal justice 
and corrections field, according to Joseph R. Rowan, 
executive director of JHA. 

In addition to the at-cost surveys and consultation 
offered by JHA in Illinois as well as other states, the 
Association continues its “watchdog” services where cor- 
rectional practices are of concern. 

Stop Jail Idleness Today is the title of a brochure 
released by JHA showing what jails and police lockups 
can do to provide confined persons with constructive 
occupation of time. Copies may be obtained by writing 
at 650 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
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Robert R. Sand, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the District of North Dakota, 
was chairman of the program committee for the 50th 
anniversary of the North Dakota Conference of Social 
Welfare held at Minot in September. 


Criminal Justice Newsletter is a biweekly published by 
the Institute of Judicial Administration, Inc., with the 
cooperation of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency and the Criminal Law Education and Research 
Center of New York University, 33 Washington Square 
West, New York, N.Y. 10011. The 8-page publication re- 
ports on significant developments and trends in the ad- 
ministration of justice, planning, and the operational and 
research aspects of all areas of criminal justice. The 
subscription rate is $47 a year. 

New York’s 139-year-old electric chair has been moved 
from Sing Sing Prison to the Greenhaven Prison! 


Expected commitments of youths and adults to Cali- 
fornia’s state institutions were reduced by 3,548 in 1969- 
1970 as a result of the State’s probation subsidy program, 
according to Allen F. Breed, director of the Department of 
Youth Authority. This is the greatest reduction since the 
program was started 4 years ago, Breed said. Commit- 
—s have been reduced by 10,797 during the 4-year 
period. 


Edward W. Soden, U.S. probation officer at Washington, 
D.C., on September 1 spoke to the Kiwanis Club of Cape 
Coral, Fla., on “Addiction: Both Narcotic and Alcoholic.” 


Narcotics, chiefly heroin, are the leading killer in New 
York City’s 15 to 35 age group, according to the city’s 
chief medical examiner as reported by the NCCD News. 
The vast majority of narcotics deaths result from over- 
dose. Medical complications. such as tetanus, heart in- 
fection, hepatitis, and brain damage from  unsterile 
injections, account for most other narcotics deaths. 

Judge Keith J. Leenhouts, president and executive di- 
rector of Volunteers in Probation, Inc., and Johnny Cash, 
TV entertainer and recording artist, are the recipients of 
the John Howard Association of Illinois award for out- 
standing service in the field of delinquency and crime. 


LEAA published in October the first issue of an 8-page 
printed Newsletter. Those interested in being placed on the 
mailing list should write to the Public Information Office, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 633 Indiana 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20530. 


Japan, with its 100 million inhabitants, has 716 profes- 
sional probation officers (including supervisors and ad- 
ministrators) compared with 11,000 probation officers in 
the United States. But there are, according to Dr. Albert 
G. Hess, 50,000 volunteers, called hogoshis, who do the 
“legwork” and handle the personal contacts with the pro- 
bationers. Dr. Hess tells about the volunteer probation 
officers in Japan in the Volume 14. Number 1 issue of the 
International Journal of Offender Therapy. 

The White House Conference on Youth will be held in 
Washington, D.C., in February 1971. It follows the White 
House Conference on Children held December 13 to 18. 
Information about the conference may be obtained from 
the White House Conference on Children and Youth, P.O. 
Box 19, Washington, D.C. 20044. 

Nathan K. Rickles, M.D., vice president of the Medical 
Correctional Association, has been asked by Mrs. Mary 
Banay, widow of the late Ralph Banay, M.D., to assume 
the responsibilities of president of the MCA and editor 
of the Journal of Social Therapy. Editorial offices of the 
Journal are P.O. Box 430, Ossining, N.Y. 10562. 

Some 2,500 lawyers are working in approximately 600 
legal aid organizations handling civil cases, according to 
Junius L. Allison, executive director of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association. Most of the money, he 
states, comes from OEO, but Community Chests and 
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United Funds help support a large percentage of the 
offices. Most of the projects are members of the NLADA. 


Youthful Drug Use is the title of a 39-page pamphlet 
published by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The authors are Richard 
Brotman, Ph.D., professor in the Department of Psychia- 
try and director of the Division of Mental Health of the 
New York Medical College, and Frederick Suffet, re- 
search associate with Dr. Brotman. 


Ben J. Cooper, superintendent of the Ohio State Re- 
formatory for the past 4 years, has been named commis- 
sioner of Ohio’s Division of Correction. He succeeds Maury 
C. Koblentz who resigned July 31 after 16 years as com- 
missioner. Bernard I. Barton, associate superintendent at 
the Reformatory since 1966, has been appointed superin- 
tendent. Cooper has his master’s degree in psychology 
from Western Reserve University. 


A Program for a Safer, More Just America is the title of 
the 30-page pamphlet published by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Justice. The pamphlet outlines the program of LEAA in 
its efforts to improve criminal justice systems. Richard 
W. Velde and Clarence M. Coster are associate adminis- 
trators of LEAA. 


Robert F. Perkins, director of the Philadelphia Youth 
Study Center since 1965, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Juvenile Diagnostic Center at Joliet. 
Prior to his directorship at Philadelphia, Perkins was 
superintendent of the Milwaukee County Detention Home 
and the Kaw View Detention Home at Kansas City. 

Charles Fastov, acting chief probation officer of the 
Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, which serves 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, N.Y., has been appointed chief 
probation officer. He succeeds Joseph A. Shelly who re- 
tired. Fastov is a graduate of City College and the School 
of Social Work at Columbia University. He joined the 
staff of the Kings County probation department in 1941 
as a probation officer and was successively promoted to 
supervisory and administrative positions. 

Mrs. Phyllis Haslam, executive director of the Elizabeth 
Fry Society of Toronto, Canada, is the recipient of the 
special award for humanitarian service presented by the 
John Howard Association of Ontario. 

A. J. Macleod, Q.C., resigned in June as Canada’s com- 
missioner of penitentiaries to accept an appointment as 
special advisor on correctional policy to the Department 
of the Solicitor General. He was also appointed chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee responsible for advis- 
ing the Cabinet on how to implement the Report of the 
Canadian Committee on Corrections. Paul Faguy is the 
new commissioner of penitentiaries. 

The Fortune Society, which has a membership largely 
of ex-offenders, is now established in several Canadian 
Cities—Toronto, Vancouver, Charlottetown, Kitchener, 
London, and Winnipeg. The purpose of the Society is to 
create an awareness of the police, prison, and judicial 
systems and the problems and complexities facing those 
who are incarcerated as well as those who have returned 
to society. Dahn Batchelor, is executive director of The 
Fortune Society of Canada, 31 Jackes Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


The Correctional Programs of the W. Clement and 
Jessie V. Stone Foundation will sponsor a nationwide 
prison art show early in 1971 in conjunction with other 
correctional agencies. This will be the third such exhibition 
sponsored by the Foundation. In the March 1970 art show, 
a total of 330 works of art from 50 penal and correctional 
institutions in 22 states were displayed. Artists interested 
in entering their works should contact Mrs. Terry Varnas, 
Special Events Coordinator, W. Clement and Jessie V. 
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peed Foundation, 1439 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eston R. Pugh, marketing specialist in the central office 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been appointed 
superintendent of industries at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Lompoc, Calif., effective November 11. Pugh 
entered the central office in 1955 and served as accountant, 
travelling auditor, industries agent, senior sales and pro- 
duction coordinator, and marketing specialist. During his 
headquarters assignment in Washington he has worked 
in close cooperation with the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts in the technical production of FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION. 


Greig V. Richardson, warden of the Terminal Island 
correctional institution since 1966, retired in November 
after 24 years with the federal prison system. He served 
successively as correctional officer, parole and classification 
officer, associate warden, and as warden at the federal 
correctional institution at Lompoc and the Marion Peni- 
tentiary. John J. Walsh, warden at the Milan correctional 
institution will succeed Richardson at Terminal Island and 
James D. Henderson, correctional services administrator, 
will succeed Walsh at Milan. 

Sydney S. Moshette, Jr., federal probation officer at New 
York City since 1955, resigned October 10 after 18 years 
in probation and parole work. Before joining the federal 
probation staff at New York City he was a probation 
officer in the Magistrates Court and a parole officer with 
the State Division of Parole. In his new work Moshette 
will direct a delinquency prevention project in Brooklyn. 

The Maryland Division of Correction has become the 
first adult correctional system in the country to meet the 
standards set down by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for its donable food rations program. In qualifying 
for-the program, the Division of Correction will receive 
bulks of seven major food items free of charge under the 
USDA’s Commodity Distribution Program. 

Fred Matrisciano, an inmate of Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, Joliet-Stateville branch, was named winner of 
an art contest sponsored by the Imperial Container Corpo- 
ration and the John Howard Association of Chicago. The 
winning entry, an oil painting titled “KIM 18,” will be 
reproduced, displayed, and distributed at the Point of 
Purchase Advertising Institute in New York City. The 
Imperial Container Corporation has employed ex-offenders 
over the past several years. 

Terence D. Bamford, Nottingham, England, probation 
officer, came to the United States in September as a Not- 
tingham Roosevelt Memorial Travelling Scholar to study 
probation and parole, prisons, narcotic rehabilitation, and 
various aspects of poverty programs. He will return to 
his country in December. Receiving his law degree from 
Oxford University, Bamford later was granted the social 
science diploma of the London School of Economics. Be- 
fore entering the probation service he attended the 10- 
month probation training course sponsored and financed 
by the Home Office. Three persons are sent to the United 
States each year under the travelling scholarship, estab- 
lished in 1946. 

James C. Gulotta, judge of the Juvenile Court at New 
Orleans, has been elected president of the National Council 
of Juvenile Judges. 

The Nassau County Family Court at Mineola, N.Y., is 
the recipient of a Ford Foundation grant for the training 
and utilization of volunteer family counselors to serve 
the Court. The purpose of the program, according to 
Judge Alexander Berman, is to supplement existing ser- 
vices presently available through the probation department 
and outside agencies. 

Pennsylvania probationers and parolees, in 1966, earned 
$14,716,966 and paid income taxes totalling $1,841,823, 
according to Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Common- 
wealth’s Board of Probation and Parole. To the taxpayer, 
Gernert points out, this means relief of paying for their 
keep in a penal or correctional institution at approxi- 


mately $4,488 per year compared to a cost of $480 for 
supervising a person while in the community. 


Elmo B. Hunter, judge of the U.S. District Court at 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected president of the American 
Judicature Society at its 57th annual meeting at St. Louis, 
in August. Earl F. Morris of Columbus, Ohio, attorney and 
vice president of the Society, and past president of the 
American Bar Association, was elected chairman of the 
Board. The 46,000 member American Judicature Society, 
second largest legal organization in the United States, 
promotes court improvements throughout the country. 


Raymond Casner, director of the Mecklenberg County 
Juvenile Diagnostic Center at Charlotte, N.C., has been 
elected president of the National Juvenile Detention As- 
sociation. T. Wade Bunting, director of the Guildford 
County Juvenile Detention Home at Greensboro, N.C., was 
elected secretary. 


Robert M. Foster, regional supervisor for the California 
Youth Authority’s Division of Community Services, has 
been appointed deputy commissioner of the Youth De- 
velopment and Delinquency Prevention Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
He is a 1955 graduate of the University of California’s 
School of Criminology at Berkeley. 


The Center for Studies in Criminal Justice of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the recipient of a $700,000 Ford 
Foundation grant to further the aims announced when the 
Center was established with a Foundation grant in 1965 
to conduct research on current problems in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to train law students in social science 
research techniques, and to offer visiting fellowships to 
distinquished legal scholars. Dr. Norval Morris is director 
of the Center. The Ford Foundation has also approved a 
8-year $200,000 grant to the Centre for Criminology of 
the University of Toronto. The Centre was also funded by 
the Foundation, in 1967. 


Tomiyoshi Kawahara, secretary of the legal section of 
the Correction Bureau of Japan’s Ministry of Justice, 
came to the United States in September to study insti- 
tutional procedures and probation and parole practices. He 
will visit both federal and state institutions and agencies. 
Before returning to Japan in January he will also study 
ener: procedures in London, Amsterdam, and Stock- 

olm. 

Illinois has become the first state in the country to have 
its comprehensive delinquency prevention program ap- 
proved for funding by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission will administer the fiscal year 1970 grant of 
$100,000 to begin implementing the plan and will add 
matching funds of $48,000. 

Milton Luger, director of the New York State Division 
for Youth since 1966, has been appointed chairman of the 
New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission. 

Mrs. Ann Huggins Jones, daughter of W. A. Huggins, 
federal probation officer at Raleigh, N.C., is a psychome- 
trist at the Hamilton County Juvenile Court at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Gerald M. Farkas, chief of the Case Management Branch 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, was named executive 
assistant to the director of the Bureau, effective November 
2. A graduate of the Universitv of Miami, Farkas received 
his M.S. degree from Florida State University. He entered 
the federal prison system in 1963 as a senior caseworker 
for the U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and joined 
the central office in 1966 as a case analyist, and later as 
an administrative officer and as NARA program aftercare 
coordinator. 

A number of new probation officer positions are antici- 
pated in the reorganization of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, 5th and F Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20001. Eligibility requirements include 
an M.S.W. degree or an M.A. degree in the behavioral 
sciences, plus 1 year of experience in probation, parole, or 
closely related fields, or a bachelor’s degree with 2 years 
of qualifying experience. The present salary range is 
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from $9,881 to $15,478. Qualified applicants should write 
to John B. Bindl, director of probation. 

The International Association of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers will hold its annual meeting at Toronto, Canada, 
October 17 to 21, 1971. L. Ray Spoar, P.O. Box 558, 
Hamilton, Canada, is president of the IAPPW. John W. 
Throne, 620 Jessop Place, York, Pa., 17403, is treasurer. 


Violence in America is the title of a 24-page Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (No. 450) by Irvin Block, a freelance 
writer of many articles on medical and social affairs. 
How To Help the Alcoholic, another pamphlet (No. 452), is 
by Pauline Cohen, — director of the National Ex- 
periment in Staff Development of the Family Association 
of America. Both pamphlets sell for 25 cents each. Special 
rates are available for quantity purchases. Orders for the 
pamphlets should be sent to Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Delinquency prevention posters have been prepared by 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The 11’ x 15’ or 23’ x 30’ paper or cardboard 
posters are suitable for hanging in offices, schools, meeting 
rooms, convention areas, and similar places. The three- 
color poster depicts a boy behind grilled bars and carries 
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the title, “Some people think this is delinquency preven- 
tion... is it really?” Free copies may be ordered in 
multiples of 100 only. Write to Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 

The Trusty Division of the Southern Michigan Prison is 
to have a $100,000, 250-seat All-Faiths Chapel and also a 
$160,000 visitor’s building with visiting rooms and space 
for classification offices. The donor, Warden Perry M. 
Johnson said, remains anonymous. 

Continued use of methadone maintenance treatment for 
heroin addicts has been endorsed in another of a series 
of reports evaluating the New York State-sponsored 
methadone program administered by the Beth Israel 
Medical Center in New York City. Methadone is a syn- 
thetic drug, the Center points out, which, when properly 
administered, blocks the destructive effects of heroin. 

The Involvement of Offenders in the Prevention and 
Correction of Criminal Behavior is the title of the 36-page 
October 1970 issue of Correctional Research, prepared by 
Albert Morris, emeritus professor of sociology at Boston 
University, and published by the Massachusetts Correc- 
tional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 02108. 
Copies are available without charge. 
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